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PRONUNCIATION 

Vowels in Pali and Sanskrit as in German or Italian. 
All unaccented syllables are short, except e and o when 
ending a syllable. Thus Petakopadesa=Pay-t’koh- 
paday-sa ; O-gha ; Go-tama. But Met-ta, Mog- 
galiana. 

Consonants : The ^ (sometimes in quotations I have, 
used the m instead) is the guttural nasal The 
/, d, etc., are pronounced as in English and are not 
pure dentals. C is always ch, as in chime. In doubled 
consonants each consonant is soundrti, as dham’ ma, 
kam’ ma, bud’ dha. 




ABBREVIATIONS 


A. 

. Anguttara Nikaya. 

AA. 

. Cmy, on A. (Manorathapurani). 

Asl. 

. AtthasaHni (Cmy, on Dhs.). 

Brhad. . 

. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 

Bu. 

. Buddhaghosa. 

Chan. 

. Chandogya Upanisad. 

C.H.I. . 

. Cambridge History of India, 

Cmy. 

. Commentary. 

Comp. Phil. 

. Compendium of Philosophy, 

D. 

, Digha Nikaya. 

DA. 

. Cmy, on Digha (Sumangalavilasini). 

DhA. . 

. Cmy. on Dhp. (Dhammapadatthakatha). 

Dhp. . 

. Dhammapada. 

Dhs. 

. Dhammasangani. 

Dial. . 

. Dialogues of the Buddha, 

Divya. . 

, Divyavadana. 

E.R.E. . 

. 'Encyclopadia of Religion and Ethics, 

Fur. Dial. 

, Further Dialogues of the Buddha. 

G.S. 

, The Book of the Gradual Sayings, 

H.O.S. . 

, Harvard Oriental Series, 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

LA. 

. Indian Antiquary. 

It. 

, Itivuttaka. 

Ja. 

. Jataka. 

J.P.T.S. . 

. Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

J.R.A.S. 

. Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society. 

Khu. . 

. Khuddakapa|ha. 

KhuA. . 

. Cmy. on Khu. (Paramatthajotika). 

KJ. 

. The Book of the Kindred Sayings. 

Kvu. . 

. Kathavatthu, 

M. 

. Majjhima Nikaya. 

MA. 

. Cpay. on M. (Papancasudani). 

Miln. . 

, Milindapahha. 

Nd. 

. Niddesa. 

Netti. 

. Nettipakarana. 

Pss, Bretk 

. Psalms of the Brethren. 

Pss, Sisters 

. Psalms of the Sisters. 

Pts. 

. Patisambliidamagga. 

Pts. of Contr. 

. Points of Controversy. 

Pug. 

• P^ggalapahhattl. 

^ PugA. . 

. Cmy. on Pug. (Puggalapahhatti-atthakatha), 

Pv. 

. Pctavatthu. 

PvA. . 

. Cmy. on Pv. (Paramatthadipani). 

S. 

. SaiQyutta Nikaya. 

SA. 

. Cmy. on S. (Saratthappakasini). 
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S.B.B. . 

. Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

S.B.E. . 

. Sacred Books of the East. 

Sn. 

, Sutta-Nipata, 

SnA. . 

. Cmy. on Sn. (Paramatthajotika). 

Sta. 

. Sutta. 

Thag. . 

. Theragatha. 

Thig. . 

. Therigatha. 

ThigA. . 

, Cmy. on Thig. (Paramattkadipani). 

Ud. 

. Udana. 

UdA. . 

. Cmy. on Ud. (Paramatthadipani). 

Vbh. . 

. Vibhahga. 

VbhA. . 

, Cmy. on Vbh. (Sammohavinodani). 

Vin. 

. Vinaya. 

VinA. . 

. Cmy. on Vin. (Samantapasadika). 

Vin. Texts 

. Vitu^a Texts. 

Vism. 

. Visuddhimagga. 

Vv. 

. Vimanavatthu. 

VvA. . 

. Cmy. on Vv. (Paramatthadipani). 




TABLE OF PALI LITERATURE i 

A. CANONICAL— 

I. ViNAYA PiTAKA : basket ” (pitaka) of Kules for tho Orders 
of Bhikkhus and Bbikkhmts, 

I. Padmokkha : a list of zz-j Kules ^ and Expositions on 
them. 

z. Khandhakas : belonging to the whole body of the worded 
teaching. 

3. Parivara : a synopsis of i and 2. 

n. SuTTA PiTAKA : basket ’’ of threads^ i.c. a Collection of 
connected sayings. 

I. Digha Nikaya : L/>ng Collection, 
z. Majjhima Nikaya : Middle-length Collection, 

3. SaiQyutta Nikaya : Connected or Kindred Collection. 

4. Anguttara Nikaya : Further-Parts or Graduated Col- 

lection. 

3 , Khuddaka Nikaya : Short Collection {of Anthologies). 

i. Khuddakapatha : Text of the Short Sayings. 

ii. Dhammapada : Verses on Dhamma. 

iii. Udana : Verses of Uplift. 

iv. Itivuttaka : Short Scyings. 

For this Table I am indebted to Mrs Rhys Davids, Manual 
of Buddhism^ London, 1932, p. 24 fF. 

*5 
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V. Sutta-Nipata : The Bunch of Threads. 
vL Vimanavatthu : Mansion Stories. 

vii. Petavatthu : Stories of those Gone Before. 

viii, Thera-theri-gatha : Verses of the Elder Bhikkhus 

and Bbikkbunis. 

ix. Jataka : Birth Stories. 

X. Niddesa : Main (Maha) and Sequel (Cu|a) Ex- 
positions. 

xi. Patisambhidamagga : Way of Analysis. 

xii. Apadana : Episodes by or about Buddhas^ PacceJka 

Buddhas, Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunss. 

xiii* Buddhavaqsa : The Lineage of a Buddha. 
xiv, Cariya-pitaka : Basket of Deeds. 

III. Abhidhamma PitakaT Basket of Super-doctrine (or 
Supplementary Teaching). 

1. Dhammasangani : Compendium of Things, or Mental 

Experiences. 

2. Vibhanga : Dividings, i.e. exposition of subjects specially 

inquired into. 

5. Dhatukatha : Talks on Elements. 

4. Puggalapannatti : Designation of {Kinds of) Men. 

5. Kathavatthu : Bases of Talk or Teaching. 

6. Yamaka : The Pairs-Book. 

7. Pat^hana : A book on relations between the agent, as 

cause, and some mode of producing an effect. 

(Note. — ^All the above, with the exception of the Jitaka, have 
been published by the Pali Text Society. The Jitaka has been 
edited in six vols,, with Index vol, by V. Fausbdll, London, 
1877-1897.) 
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B. POST CANONICAL— 

1. Various Works : 

1 . Milindapanho : Questions of King Milinda. 

2. Nettipakarana : 'S^ook of Guidance, 

3. Petakopadesa : Pitaka-References. 

4. Visuddhimagga : Patb of Purity, 

5. Maha-vai^sa : Great Chronicle, 

6 . Cula~vagsa : Sequel to the Great Chronicle. 

7. Other Lesser Works, 

(Note. — All the above, with the exception of the Milindapanho, 
have been published by the Pali Text Society. This work was 
edited by V. Trenckner for the Royal Asiatic Society in 1928. 
The Petakopadesa is in course of preparation.) . 

II. Commentaries on the Canonical Works. 

(Note. — Most of these have been published by the Pali Text 
Society. The remainder are in the course of preparation.) 


C. TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH— 

A, 1 . I, 2, 3 Translated as Vinaya Texts, 3 vols., by T. W. 

Rhys Davids in S.B.E. vols. XIII., XVIL, 
XX. I. I is translated without the ex- 
positions. I. 3 is not yet translated. 

A. 11 , i , . Translated as Dialogues of the Buddha, 3 vols. 

by T. W. Rhys Davids (vol. I.), assisted by 
Mrs Rhys Davids (vols. II., III.) in S.B.B., 
IL, III., IV. 


A, IL 2 . . Translated as Further Dialogues of the Buddha, 

1 vols., by Lord Chalmers in S.B.B., V., VI. 

IL 3 . . Translated as The Book of the Kindred Strings, 

5 vols., by Mrs Rhys Davids (vols. L, IL), 
F. L. Woodward (vols. HI., IV., V.). 


2 
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A. II. 4 • 

. Translated as The Book of the Gradual Sayings, 

5 vols. published, by F. L. Woodward 
(vols. L, II., V.), E. M. Hare (vois. IIL, IV.). 

A. 11. 5, i. . 

. Translated as The Text of the Minor Sayings, 
by Mrs Rhys Davids in VIL 

A. II. 5, ii. 

, Translated often ; most recently as Verses on 
Dhamn/a, by Mrs Rhys Davids in S.B.B., 
VIL 

A. II. 5, iii. 

. Translated as Verses of Uplift by F. L. Wood- 
ward in S.B.B., VIII. 

A. II. 5, iv. 

, Translated as As it was Said by F. L. Wood- 
ward in S.B.B., VIII. 

A. II. 5, V. . 

, Translated as A Collection of Discourses by 
♦ V. Fausboll in S.B.E., X. ; as BuddhaU 

Teachings by Lord Chalmers in H.O.S., 
voL XXXVIL 

A. II. 5, vi., 

vii. . Translation being prepared for S.B.B. 

A. II. 5, viii. 

. Translated as Psalms of the Brethren, Psalms 
of the Sisters by Mrs Rhys Davids. 

A. II. 5, ix. 

. Translated by E. B, Cowell as director and 
by four fellow - workers : R. (Lord) 
Chalmers, W. H. D. Rouse, H. T. Francis, 
R. A. Neil, 6 vols. and Index voi. as The 
Jdtaka or Stories of the Buddhcts Former 
Births, Cambridge, 1895-1913. 

A. III. I . 

. Translated as Buddhist Psychological Ethics by 
Mrs Rhys Davids for the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

A. III. 4 . 

. Translated as Designation of Human Types by 
B. C. Law. 

A. III. 5 . 

. Translated as Points of Controversy by S. Z. 
Aung and Mrs Rhys Davids. 
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B. I. I . . Translated as The Questions of King Milinda 

2 vols., by T. W. Rhys Davids in S.B.E., 

XXXV., XXXVI. 

jB. I. 4 . . . Translated as The Path of Pnritj, 5 vols., by 

Pe Maung Tin. 

B. 1 . 5 . . Translated as The Great Chronicle of Ceylon 

by W. Geiger, assisted by M. H. Bode. 

B. II. . . There is as yet a translation of only one Cmy., 

/.<?. the Atthasalini (Cmy. on Dham- 
masahgani), trai^slated as The Rocpositor^ 
1 vols., by Pe Maung Tin. 

(Note. — Unless otherwise stated, all the above have been 

published by the Pali Text Society in the Translation Series 1 ) 




THE EARLY BUDDHIST THEORY 
OF MAN PERFECTED 


CHAPTER I 

Original Sakya and Monastic Buddhism 

I NDIA has gone down to history as a land remarkable 
for intense religious devotion, high spiritual en- 
deavour, and daring philosophical speculation. Literary 
testimony to the creativeness of thought is abundant. 
The earliest sayings or mantras belonging to the great 
religious movement which swept India are the four 
collections of hymns known as the Vedas. These, as 
sayings though not as writings, date from about 4000 b.c. 
The earliest of these is the Rg-Veda. It shows how the 
Vedic Indians worshipped and adored. Their wonder 
and awe were evoked by the powders of nature, such as 
the wind, the rains, the dawn, the sun, the night, and 
the storms. To these powers, as devas (shining ones ^), 
many hymns are addressed. There are also wedding 
hymns and funeral hymns. Again the Rg-Veda shows 
in the Creation hymns and some old riddle-hynms the 

^ I believe that etymologically deva is “ shining one.” Dr 
Coomaraswamy in A New Approach. to the Vedas, London, 1933, 
puts forward “ angels,” e.g. at pp. 55, 60. 

ai 
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beginnings of a philosophical curiosity : a desire to 
understand. 

In spite of the multiplicity of devas to whom the 
Vedic Indians sang songs of praise and adoration, 
there is, in the Rg-Veda, a certain tendency towards 
monotheism. This is especially noticeable in the cult 
of Vamna, a god who possessed some ethical attributes. 
On the whole, however, Vedism, or Vedic Hinduism, 
is a polytheistic system, with the curious quality of 
what Max Muller called hemtheism. This is the equal 
worship of various gods, but the one who is the subject 
of a hymn is there regarded and for the time being as 
higher than the other gods. 

Appended to the Vedas were Samhitas, or hymn- 
books. To these were appended the ritual Brahmanas. 
Their minute directions for the proper conduct of the 
sacrifice show that the sacrifice had become more 
important than either the priest who made it or the 
deva to whom it was offered. This is a sacerdotal 
phase in which the priests, as the repositories of the 
sacred knowledge which was needed for performing the 
sacrifice, had arrogated to themselves the highest social 
importance. 

Appended to the Brahmanas are the Upanisads. 
These are instructional in nature. Their dates and 
their numbers are alike uncertain. IMany, however, 
have been preserved. With these we enter another 
phase of Indian thought, which shows no trace of 
nature-worship, nor is it connected with sacerdotalism. 
It brings the faint monotheistic tendency discernible in 
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the Rg-Veda to a very distinctive and new culmination. 
The Upanisads, although they may cover several 
centuries, on the whole agree that Reality is One without 
a second,^ whole, undying, the All. This world-ground 
was called Brahman (neuter). Probably independently 
of this concept was developed the concept of Atman as 
the supreme Self, the inmost and most essential being. 
The two as Brahman-Atman, the world-self, were then 
combined as an expression of the Highest. Now, since 
this Brahman-Atman was the All, man’s relation to It 
was regarded as one of subsumption. His position 
was summed up in the phrases, now become classical, 
“ I am Brahman,” “ Thu art That ” (Brahman, That 
All, fdam sarvam). 

Professor Rawson considers ^ that " the six early 
prose Upanisads in their main portions, the and the 
first adhydya (section) of the Katha are almost certainly 
pre-Buddhist and may roughly be assigned to the seventh 
and sixth centuries b.c.” If this is so, we have now 
taken a very brief glimpse of Indian thought from about 
4000 B.c. to the early Buddhist epoch. The debt of 
Buddhism to its precursors has hardly yet been 
measured.® When it is, I believe it will be found that 
Buddhism owes more to them than at present has been 
fully established. Writers on Buddhism have mostly 

^ A.dvaitya^ more exactly ‘‘ not-twoness/’ 

^ J. N. Rawson, The Katha Upanisads London, 1934. 

3 A most interesting evaluation has, however, recently appeared: 
Mrs Rhys Davids, The 'Birth of Indian Psychology and its Development 
in Buddhism^ London, 1956. 
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been so much engaged with the subject itself, that there 
has only lately emerged any attempt to treat it histori- 
cally, and to correlate ideas and concepts found in it with 
ideas and concepts found in previous or contemporary 
systems. This much we can say to-day : that Buddhism 
can only be truly evaluated if it be not regarded as an 
isolated subject, complete and entire in itself, but as 
a part of the great religious upheaval which persisted 
for centuries in India. 

Nor is Buddhism itself so simple a matter historically 
as its treatment would often lead us to suppose. Since 
it was an expression of part of a vast spiritual unrest, 
we should expect to find it not only borrowing from 
its forerunners and influenced by them, but also ex- 
hibiting various historical trends at work within the 
teaching itself. 

The early history of the teaching which we call 
Buddhism may be differentiated roughly into two 
phases. There is no obvious cleavage between these 
two phases ; no distinctive name which marks a change 
of thought, outlook, or background as the earlier phase 
merges into the later. Hitherto Early Buddhism has, 
in the main, been regarded as forming an "integral body 
of teaching, now enshrined in the works called “ canoni- 
cal.” These have been made accessible to students of 
Pali Buddhism through the unremitting labours of 
the Pali Text Society.’- A more critical examination 
of these “ texts ” than any, with one or two 
exceptions, hitherto accorded them, cannot fail to 
^ See Table of Pali Buddhist Literature, above, p. 1 5 ff. 
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reveal the existence of two phases of Early Buddhist 
thought. 

I have suggested that the distinction between these 
two phases is far from sharp. It is therefore not always 
possible to know whether particular passages, sayings, 
or even whole Suttas belong to the earlier or the later 
time. Many Suttas which appear ancient bear signs of 
later interpolations. The more important the mantra, 
such as the First Mantra, the more it will have been 
repeated and altered, glossed and edited. The inclusion 
of formulas in the “ texts,” repeated often and in set 
words, the appearance of the same simile time and 
again, the recurrence of the same stock-phrases, all lend 
weight to a difference existing within “ Early Buddhism.” 
For such unnecessary and irrelevant interpolations, 
together with the many formulated, stereotyped passages, 
betray the finishing hand of the later editor. 

If it be borne in mind that “ Early Buddhism ” is 
not a homogeneous whole, it will fall into a truer per- 
spective and be more readily understood. The many 
interpretations that have been put upon it, the many 
“ central conceptions ” which have been read into it, 
alone suggest that homogeneity is not one of its leading 
characteristics. If this were acknowledged, “ Early 
Buddhism ’’ would no longer be treated as a strange, 
isolated phenomenon, arising independently of previous 
Indian thought. It would be found that it is linked 
with the Upanisad philosophy on the one side, and 
further, that through its own development, it leads 
down to the (later) Mahayanist Buddhism on the other. 
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Two such widely divergent systems as the Upanisads 
and Mahayana could only be linked by an intervening 
body of thought if this, like Sakya, far from being static, 
contained within itself the seeds of change. 

The first of these phases of “ Early Buddhism ” 
covers the original core of the teaching, the primitive 
Sakya, the starting-point of the whole movement, now 
called Buddhism. The second is a period dominated 
by monkdom. I refer to this as “ Monastic Buddhism.” 
This, in other words, is Hinayana, a phase intermediate 
between early Sakya and Mahayana. The Mahayanists 
also made the mistake of taking Hinayana as the original 
teaching of Gotama. 

Original Sakya may be regarded as the words uttered 
by Gotama, the Founder of this movement, and by 
his contemporary co-workers, “the Co-founders of 
Buddhism,” as Mrs Rhys Davids calls them.^ These 
will have flourished sometime between about 530 and 
483 B.c. if, following the most widely accepted view, 
we hold that Gotama died in 483 b.c. It is recorded 
that he died when he was in the eighties, having begun 
his teaching when he was twenty-nine years old. 
According to this reckoning he would have been born 
about 563 B.c. 2 These first co-workers who lived 
during Gotama’s ministry, Gotama himself, who was 
their comrade and shower of the Way {p/aggakkhayin)^ 

1 J.R.A.S., April 1927 and April 1928. 

* E. J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, 
London, 1927, p. 27, for short discussion of these dates. 

» M. III. 6. 
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and the early disciples also following the faith at that 
time, were called Sakyaputta or Sakyaputtiya, children 
of the Sakyas. Sakya was the name of the clan to 
which Gotama and some of his fellow-teachers be- 
longed. His own name was Siddhattha, Gotama being 
his family name. He was very occasionally referred to 
as Sakyamuni, the Sakyan sage. The term “ Buddhism ” 
and its derivative “ Buddhist ” are purely Western 
inventions. They originate from the title “ buddha ” 
which later came to be an epithet given to Gotama -as 
the Enlightened One, the One who is Awake. Even 
so, this epithet was probably not accorded to him until 
more than a century after his parinihhdna} Yet these 
terms “ Buddhism ” and “ Buddhist ” have come to 
stay. Hence, when I wish' to speak of the stage of 
monk-ascendancy, I am forced to say that it belongs to 
the second “ Early Buddhist period.” During this 
period, the original dhamma, a teaching which would 
appeal to every man, was transformed into a gospel in 
which “ stopping ” (nirodha) was taught as a cure for 
ill {dukMha). Such was the monkish contribution to 
Gotama’s doctrine. 

Monks and nuns forming corporate communities 
and bound together by a common discipline, were a 
new feature in Indian life — how new we cannot say, 
since we do not precisely know for how long the 
Nigantha, or Jain, monks and nuns had been in existence 
before the Orders of Gotama were founded. The 
influence of Gotama’s female Order on the intellectual 

^ Mrs Rhys Davids, Outlines of Buddhism, London, 1954, p. 44. 
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and religious outlook of the day was by no means 
negligible. It was adorned by many famous women 
teachers and preachers, great exponents of dhamma. 
But the influence of the monks was considerably 
greater. Both, however, were responsible for handing 
down orally, to other monks and nuns and to disciple 
after disciple, the sayings and teachings which were 
ascribed to Gotama. This oral teaching went on for 
about two centuries. For Gotama had lived in a 
“ bookless world,” where writing, although probably 
known, was only undertaken with great difficulty. 
Since no suitable materials on which to write had been 
discovered in Magadha, the “ Middle Country,” where 
Gotama lived and taught, and where his doctrine mainly 
flourished for the first few centuries after his parinihham, 
unorthodoxy had crept into hi's teaching. In order to 
eliminate this, a Sangiti,^ known to Hinayana as the Third 
Council, was convened at Patna (Pataliputta) during the 
reign of King Asoka, “ but after the middle of the 
third century b.c.” * At the time of this revision of the 
Pitakas, monks came as “ repeaters ” {bhdnakd) to other 
monks to recite to them what they remembered of those 
sayings and discourses which they had received by word 
of mouth. 

These “ repeaters ” are referred to in various parts 
of the post-canonical literature. There is no room for 
doubting that the great Nikaya authorities were monks. 

^ Lit. ; a “ together-chanting,” a Council or Congress. 

* See Mrs Rhys Davids, ^akyii, London, 1931, p. 556 ff. and 
Buddhism, 1954, p. 97, for a discussion on the Third Council. 
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In the Visuddhimagga the thera (or Elder) Abhaya is 
specified as a Digha-bhanaka,^ the thera Reva as a 
Majjhima-bhanaka^ and the thera Cula-Siva as a 
Saqyutta-bhanaka.3 It is not necessary to believe that 
any one man could keep in his head the medley of verse 
and prose, the pithy sayings, the exhortations, catalogues, 
catechisms, discourses, and narratives which fill each 
Nikaya. It is not necessary to believe that one man 
could remember or even know by heart all the five 
hundred and forty-seven Jataka stories. For besides 
Abhaya, Reva, and Cula-Siva, other bhdnakd (in the 
masculine plural) are spoken of, especially in the 
Visuddhimagga,^ as knowing one or other of the 
Nikayas. Although these .other bhdmhd. have no 
further personal identification, they will have been the 
men who helped the great authority on each Nikaya at 
the Council or Congress where the editors met in order 
to give a definite and recognised form on orthodox 
lines to the teaching. It is reasonable to suppose that 
these other now anonymous “ repeaters ” of each 
bhdnavdra, or portion of a Nikaya, were also monks. 
In the Sumangala-vilasini mention is made of “ theras 
who were Dighabhanaka.” ® Monks would have been 

1 Vism. 36, 266. ® Vism. 95. ® Vism. 513. 

* Vism. 74, 76, Anguttara-bhanaka ; Vism. 273, Digha, 
Saqyutta, and Majjhima-bhanaka ; Vism. 286, Digha, Majjhima- 
bhanaka; Vism. 431, Majjhima, Saqyutta-bhanaka ; DA. I. ij, 
Digha, Majjhima-bhanaka ; Ja. I. 59, Digha-bhanaka. At Miln. 
341-42 the “ repeaters ” of all five Nikayas and the Jataka are 
mentioned (not by name). 

® DA. I. 13 1, Dtghabhanakatd.era. 
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able to acquire a sounder knowledge and understanding 
of dhamma than was possible for a man living in the 
world. The actual work of revision and of selection 
was of course in the hands of monks, probably under 
the direction of Tissa.^ 

Records of talks given by Gotama or by his great 
disciples to householders are much rarer than those 
given to the monks : the inference being that those 
parts of the Teacher’s teaching {satthu-sdsand) which 
referred to the homeless life naturally made a greater 
appeal to monks than did any others. For their main 
interest was in homelessness rather than in the house- 
hold state. Hence such parts were both remembered 
and recorded by monks tq the exclusion of the sayings 
addressed to the householder. Monks, moreover, were 
the teachers both of other monks and nuns and of the 
laity. The laity did not teach, or taught to no large 
extent. The propagation of the doctrine was therefore 
almost entirely the prerogative of those who had 
entered the Orders. And naturally they would have 
been looked upon as the fount of authority. 

Monks were, however, under no obligation to 
remember the Teacher’s utterances, nor those of his co- 
workers, word for word. They would have incurred 
no bad karma, as would the reciters of the Vedas, if 
they forgot a word here, a phrase there, if they altered 
the significance of a passage or a concept, or even if 
they dismissed from their minds a whole discourse as 
being not applicable to their purposes and therefore 
^ Mrs Rhys Davids, Sdf^a^ p. 559. 
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unimportant. But although they altered (and so much 
may be deduced from the inconsistencies apparent in 
the “ texts ” as we have them to-day) and although they 
forgot, yet when the need arose, a great deal was 
remembered and poured forth to the recensionists. 

Nuns, apparently, were not “ repeaters ” : not once 
do we hear of a Nikaya-bhanika. Had they been 
present at the final revision the term might have read 
Nikaya-bhanika-bhanaka, or, on analogy with Thera- 
theri-gatha, Nikaya-bhanaka-bhanika, female and male 
repeaters of a Nikaya; but only the masculine form 
appears. Certainly there are in Pali general terms, such 
as putta (child) covering both sexes ; but usually both 
the feminine and the masculine forms of a word are 
given, such as ddsi-ddsa^ maid- and man-servant, ddrikd 
and ddraka^ girl and boy, when reference is made to the 
corresponding members of the female and male sex. 
The nun known as Thullananda is called hhdnikd in the 
Bhikkhunivibhahga of the Vinaya.i But she is clearly 
regarded as living during Gotama’s ministry. Hence 
she is not meant to be a hhdnikd in the technical sense 
of a “ repeater ” of teachings recited to “ editors.” 

Yet even had nuns been among the “ repeaters,” it 
is likely that the result would have been much the same 
as we have it now. For nuns subscribed to the monkish 
outlook : the teaching and discipline was in all import- 
ant points identical for both. The part that women 
played in the religious life might have been made to 
appear more dominant than it actually does from a 
1 Vin. IV. 285. 
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reading of the texts. But that is probably all. Any 
feminine phraseology reflecting feminine mentality 
would scarcely have been “ passed by the recensionists. 
Nuns were only admired in so far as they showed 
intellectual and spiritual powers on a level with those 
exhibited by monks. I refer to the nuns rather to 
remind readers of their existence, than to call attention 
to any inherent differences between them and the 
monks. 

Nor is the question whether the doctrine was de- 
veloped by men alone, or whether it was a joint effort 
of monks and nuns of any great importance. The two 
essential points to grasp in connection with original 
Buddhism are that, in the first place, the “ texts ” do 
not date from Gotama’s time, but are about two centuries 
later ; and that, in the second place, they are very 
largely fruits of monkish labours. 

If these two points be held firmly before the mind, 
the existence of a difference between original Sakya and 
Monastic Buddhism, to which I referred at the beginning 
of this chapter, will be more readily seen. These 
“ texts ” are all that we have as records of the Founder’s 
deeds, thoughts, and speech. Some exponents of 
Buddhism, notably Mrs Rhys Davids, are making 
valiant attempts to establish a critical interpretation of 
the texts. It is no easy task to sift the material, over- 
grown with monkish theorisings and monkish dreads, 
thinned by omissions, changed by a variety of emphasis, 
and altered by very reason of the dynamic power of the 
whole movement. It is no easy task to re-create 
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Gotama’s own contribution to the thought of his day, 
and to judge which are the fragments left in,^ and where 
Gotama’s debt to other earlier and contemporary 
philosophical systems is apparent. 

I will take two points in order to illustrate what I 
mean by saying that under Monastic Buddhism some 
concepts bear a different significance from that possessed 
by these same concepts under original Sakya. First, I 
will take the “Eightfold Way” as it appears in two 
contexts : (i) as one of the seven groups of things 
helpful to enlightenment ; and (2) as the eighth answer 
in an ancient catechism.^ Secondly, I will take “ the 
four worthy true things ” (ariyasaccdni) as these appear 
in answer to question IV. of this same catechism. It 
may be found that these two points resolve themselves 
into one. 

I want to show that throughout Early Buddhism 
the eightfold Way was not necessarily regarded as the 
Way of the eight “ fitnesses ” or “ rightnesses ” ; but 
that it might have been regarded as the Way divided 
into four stages, each of which was called magga, and 


* Mrs Rhys Davids, in her revised edition of Buddhism in the 
Home University Library, gives a brilliant cKposition of "Frag- 
ments ” left in, which she judges to belong to the original 
stratum. 

* Three versions of this catechism survive, Khu. IV. ; A. V. 
50 ff. and 54 ff. Anyone wishing to know more about the answers 
as found in the Khu. and A. V. J4 ff. should consult Mrs Rhys 
Davids, Miner Asttbolo^es of the Pali Canon, intr. to Khu. Section 
IV. 1 have compared the three versions in The C^lon Daily 
NmSf VesaJk No., May IJSJ- 

3 
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their fruits. And I want to show that the four worthy 
true things {arijasaccani) were not throughout necessarily 
regarded as the four truths of 111, but that they may 
sometimes have been taken to stand for these same 
four Ways, and sometimes for another concept. 

The Majjhima Commentary, in quoting a saying 
(which hitherto is untraced) throws light on these 
points. This quotation runs ; bodhi (enlightenment) 
is called knowledge of the four Ways.^ In the group 
of things helpful to enlightenment the bojjhangd (factors 
of enlightenment) are clearly thought of as being in 
close cormection with the Way. Moreover, the 
bojjhangd are said to be elements of bodhi.^ Therefore 
enlightenment (bodhi) is closely connected with the Way, 
the Majjhima Commentary going so far as to say that 
“ enlightenment is the Way ” (bodhi ti maggo).^ Now, 
the groups of things serviceable to enlightenment are 
old ; it is only their naming as the bodhipakkhijadhammd 
and their numbering as thirty-seven that belong to a later 
date. And the Way which was the Way to arahanship 
was more essentially the fourfold Way than the Way of 
the rather haphazard eight fitnesses. In view of these 
considerations and of the quotation found in the 
Majjhima Commentary, I am strongly tempted to see 
in the eightfold Way, as a group of enlightenment 
accessories, the four stages of the Way by which a 

IMA. 1 . 54=VinA. I. 139. 

*Pts.: 1 . II5 ; AA. I. 81; DA. III. 785 ff. ; MA. I. *89 ; 
ThigA. 27 ; VbhA. 510. 

*MA. I. 54 = VinA. 139. 
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disciple could advance towards arahanship, and their 
fruits. 

Reasoning now from the enlightenment accessories 
to the catechism, we find that in the three versions of 
this catechism which have survived the questions are 
the same. Beginning with “The One— what is it?” 
followed by “ The Two— what are they ? ” the ques- 
tions go down to a tenth: “The Ten— what are 
they ? ” But the answers show some interesting varia- 
tions. In one version the answers are ascribed to the 
un-named bhikkhuni of Kajangala.i Four out of her 
ten answers are drawn from the groups of things helpful 
to enlightenment. In fact, she takes all the answers she 
can from these groups, including the eightfold Way. 
But if the eightfold Way, as a category among these 
groups, had meant the fourfold Way and their fruits, 
it would most probably again have meant the four Ways 
and their four fruits in the bhikkhuni’s answer to the 
catechism. 

We will now consider the four worthy true things. 
These are answer IV. to the catechism as given in the 
Khuddakapatha version. Are we to take them as the 
four truths of 111, which is the meaning most commonly 
ascribed to them ? I do not think we need. We can 
compare the Majjhima Commentary’s quotation that 
“ hodhi is called knowledge of the four Ways,” to which 
I have already referred, with a similar passage in the 
Vibhanga Commentary.® Here it is said that en- 
lightenment (bodhi) is penetration into the four worthy 
»A. V. 54ff. *VbhA. 310. 
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true things. But it is not said that these are the four 
truths of 111. We may thus trace the four worthy true 
thin gs to a possible source. This, as the four Ways, 
would have represented the outlook of a time when 
the four ways of developing — ^when the prowess of 
going from strength to strength, from beyond to beyond 
{uttaruttariTj panitapanitaff )'^ — ^were held to be of more 
account than the truths of 111. Further, esteem for the 
four Ways points to a time when the majority, and not 
the minority of bhikkhus and laymen were still the 
first consideration ; and not to a time when the domina- 
tion of monkdom, insisting on the escape from 111, had 
begun its work of deterioration. 

It may now be asked, since I am tampering with 
revered associations, whether, besides signifying the 
four Ways, the four worthy true things originally stood 
for anything else ? I think it may be found that they 
had another and possibly a more likely origin in the 
four satipatthdna^ the uprisings of mindfulness, which 
the bhikkhuni gives as her fourth answer in the cate- 
chism, while the Khuddakapatha gives the four worthy 
true things. Now, if the bhikkhuni were drawing, as 
I have suggested, on the groups of enlightenment 
accessories, it is clear that she could not give either the 
four worthy true things, or the four truths of 111 as her 
answer j for, strange as it may be, neither of these cate- 
gories appears among the groups of things serviceable 
to enlightenment. Further, we find that the Khud- 
dakapatha has six out of its ten answers in common 
3 ce A, III. 2x8 for this grand expression, 
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with those of the bhikkhuni. But its tenth answer 
clearly appears to belong to a later date than her tenth 
answer. Hence the Khuddakapatha seems to have 
been subjected to some editorial handling. I therefore 
suggest that its answer IV., that the Four are the worthy 
true things, also belongs to a later time ; but that 
nevertheless these may be merely a generalisation of the 
four “ uprisings of mindfulness,” or acts of introspec- 
tion, answer IV of the bhikkhuni, and not necessarily 
the four truths of 111. 

If this is so, we have found two possible origins for 
the four worthy true things : the four Ways, and the 
four uprisings of mindfulness. Some disciples and 
teachers may have found the former category nobler 
and truer, others may have prtferred the latter. As I 
said earlier in this chapter, there was nothing to prevent 
teachers and disciples from taking up interpretations 
which appealed to them and definitions which they liked 
to the exclusion of other equally important interpreta- 
tions and rational definitions. I repeat that it is possible 
that owing to some divergence of outlook both the 
four Ways and the four uprisings of miodfulness came 
to be regarded as the four worthy true things ; but 
that both these meanings became all but lost to view 
when 111 and the escape from it had grown to be the 
all-absorbing and predominating interest. 

It is impossible — although it has been held to be 
possible — to think of “ Buddhism,” especially as mani- 
fested in the two phases to which I have referred, as 
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Springing fully-fledged from the lips of Gotama. Had 
tWs been the case, probably a homogeneous body of 
doctrine would have been the result. It is impossible 
to believe that anyone of his dynamic personality did 
not “ make insight and knowledge to grow ” as he 
became more experienced and mature. And yet, in 
examining some topics, it is not always possible to dis- 
criminate between what was original and what was later 
accretion ; and if later accretion, then whether it came 
in Gotama’s day or after. Such a topic forms the 
subject of this essay. The arahan taken as a purely 
canonical Buddhist concept is practically unyielding to 
historical investigation. We can see how the noun 
(Sanskrit, arhat ; Pali, arahan) and the verb (Sanskrit, 
arhati ; Pali, arahafi) were used in systems prior to the 
rise of Buddhism (Ch. 11.) ; and how this noun and 
verb were used by non-Buddhist sects, such as the 
Jains, who were both previous to and co-existent with 
Buddhism (Ch. II.). We also find records of several 
contemporaries of Gotama, claiming to be arahans. 
These were sometimes ascetics given over to the 
practice of tapas, physical austerities, and sometimes 
people possessing psychic powers {iddhi) (Ch. III.). 
But these were not arahans in any Sakyan sense, and 
their claims to the name of arahan were repudiated by 
Gotama. They were “ not worthy.” But this is all 
that we have to go upon. In Pali literature we do 
not find the arahan emerging as an rsi, a recluse. 
There are no positive instances of the word as grow- 
ing, as disclosing a development of thought, and 
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becoming gradually more and more pregnant with 
meaning. 

The available documentary .evidence shows the 
arahan already emerged as a man or woman who has 
won perfection here and now ; and arahanship as a 
highly desirable state to be won here and now. The 
arahan and arahanship so regarded are the offspring of 
Monastic Buddhism. Monastic Buddhism dreaded re- 
newed becomings, and the notion of consummation 
was contracted to something that a man might conceive 
and name in this rebirth. It is possible fhat original 
Buddhism had held a different view. It is possible that 
in using, however infrequently, the compound term 
tat-utfariff^ “ beyond that,” Sakya was trying to say that 
after rebirth in various deva-worlds, consummation 
would be finally realised “ beyond that,” /.(?. beyond 
the Brahma-world. Tat-uttarit) is characterised no 
further. We do not know whether it represents one 
world, or a number of worlds, beyond that (Brahma- 
world). We are told that the bourn of arahans is not 
revealed. Is it possible that their bourn was thought 
of as being tat-uttari^^ but that it could not be described 
since tat-uttariff does not appear to be the name of any 
particular deva-world ? 

Although the concept of arahan appears as a ready- 
made concept each time it is met with in the texts, 
considerations such as the one just advanced make it 
seem possible that this concept has Sakyan history 
behind it ; and that, as is the case with other important 
lA. I. 2io; lU. 287. 
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notions such as dhamma, magga, nibbdna, it also under- 
went some changes. If these concepts changed, why 
should that of arahan have remained static throughout ? 

The arahan, as a “worthy man,” listening to his 
inner guide (dhamma), seeking to purge himself of 
passion, hatred, and confusion (nibbdna),'^ faring along 
the Way (maggd) and mounting ever upwards, is a 
notion which would have fitted in with early Sakyan 
thought. The arahan, as man perfected, listening to 
an externalised body of doctrine (dhamma) which taught 
him how to win this perfection, seeking a state where 
all effort is stilled (nibbdnd) and where he will have 
attained the undying (amatd), using as a tool in this 
search the eight “ fitnesses ” or “ rightnesses ” into 
which the Way became divided, is a notion which fits 
in with Monastic Buddhism. But positive materials 
for re-creating the place of the arahan concept in earlier 
thought are lacking. This is not to say that the word 
had no Sakyan history, that the moment it was adopted 
into Sakyan terminology it became endowed with all 
the meaning which we find it carrying in the texts. 
But it does mean that we cannot get at this history. 
Therefore this monograph is concerned with Monastic 
Buddhism, with a time when leading ideas had become 
more rigid and standardised than they had been under 
original Sakya. 

The arahan concept, in spite of its probably con- 
temporary existence with that of the cmattd doctrine, is 
a vindication of the rights of attd, the self. The arahan 

^S.IV. 251. 
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is never once said to be anattd ; nor was this among the 
ideals set before him. He might be praiseworthy if he 
had made the stuff of existence {updddnd) to wane, but 
he was not exhorted to make the self to wane. On 
the contrary, arahanship sometimes was won, as it is 
recorded, after a monk had been zealous, ardent, with a 
self that had striven (pahitatta)}- As Mrs Rhys Davids 
says, pahitatta ^ “ swore with anattd” The arahan 
was not exhorted to get rid of the self — ^false views 
about the self, yes ; but that is very different from 
becoming “ devoid of self,” pesitatta. This is a word 
by which the Commentators were almost bound to 
paraphrase pahitatta, since they lived under the shadow 
of the anattd doctrine. 

In the Second Mantra the reality of the self had 
been virtually attested : the self is not body, it is not 
mind. This has curiously and startlingly been taken, 
by those anxious to see a “ non-soul ” theory in 
Buddhism, as a denial of the self. But to say that the 
self is not mind nor body does not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of what it can be. Nor does it constitute a 
denial of its existence. The self {attd') as both divine 
and human was no more repudiated by early Sakya than 
were either the Atman as Brahman, or dtman as the self 
of man by the Upanisads. I give some examples of 
these attd couples of sayings on pp. 236, 238. 

^For (roughly) this translation, see Mrs Rhys Davids, 'Biirth 
of InSan 'Psj/chology, etc., p. 295 ; also p. 347. 

a Jji review of Lord Chalmers’s transl. of Sutta-Nipata, 
Buddha's Teachings, H.O.S. No. 57, in H.O.S. Bulletin, 1934. 
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The discrepancy of running the anattd doctrine along- 
side a theory which depends for its rational working 
out on belief in the reality of self, suggests that the 
arahan concept was brought over from earlier days ; 
and that, whatever revision the concept received, it yet 
did not become completely harmonious with every 
changed value that was evolved by Monastic Buddhism. 

Failure to keep pace with changing values is evinced 
in another way. I have drawn attention to this in 
Chapter VI. In spite of all the stress laid on arahanship 
as attainable here and now, it is apparent in the teaching 
on the four Ways that it was also thought to be attain- 
able after a person had left this earth. He might pass 
on as a non-returner, and although he would not return 
to this world to win arahanship here, he might yet 
attain it in some future rebirth. This would be the 
same person who had been known here, some Nanda or 
S^ha.^ He would not have become without self on 
his way through his successive rebirths, and they might 
have been many, which culminated in his attainment 
of the Highest. 

The whole arahan-theory is based upon the belief 
in the perfectibility of man, either here and now, or in 
some future state. To think of human perfectibility is 
meaningless unless there is a self which is held to be 
perfectible. The idea that man had potential capa- 
bilities, potential powers, must have been very present 
to the minds of the early Sakyans. Although there was 
no word for “ potential,” other expressions were made 

1 D. n. 91 S. 
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to serve. For example, the words bhabba, “ might 
become,” and bhdvamja, “ ought to become, must 
become,” and other forms of Vbbd, “ to become,” no less 
than the stress laid upon stirring up effort {araddhavirijd), 
are attempts to express these latent potentialities. 

Nor, I think, were these latent potentialities ever 
wholly lost sight of, so long as attd was not completely 
discarded. In its treatment of the arahan. Monastic 
Buddhism held that it was possible to make these 
potentialities actual, to realise them here and now. 1 
have spoken in this essay more of the arahan as a finished 
product, more of the arahan’s tasks as accomplished, 
more of the epithets used to describe him (as these are 
given in the literary remains) than of the processes 
preliminary to arahanship. So long as it was held that 
man could undertake these processes and master them, 
it was held that the potential in him could be made 
actual. 

All earnest bhikkhus would have followed much the 
same prescribed training. Those who fully grasped 
the training were set fair to progress far on the Way. 
But until they had got to the end, held to be arahatta^ 
and had become adepts (asekha), they were one and all 
probationers or learners {se^a). 

While they were still at this stage much had to be 
done. Passion, hatred, and confusion {rdga, dosa, and 
mohd) had to be consistently suppressed. Proficiency 
in the threefold training, which comprised the higher 
morality, the higher thought and the higher insight, 
would result in the rooting out of these wrong states of 
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mind.^ Tanhd (craving, thirst) had to be quenched ; 
the five nivarandni, a technical term, meaning hindrances, 
had to be abandoned. It was held that if the mind 
was not stained by these hindrances, it could concen- 
trate on the destruction of the cankers {dsavas)^ with 
the further possibility of gaining arahanship. Thus, 
although the rejection of the ntvarandni did not immedi- 
ately bring about the winning of arahanship, it prepared 
the ground for the destruction of the cankers. And 
when this had been accomplished, then a person was 
said to be kinndsava, or, in the earlier terminology, “ the 
cankers are destroyed,” dsavd kJnnd^ both of which 
states are tantamount to arahanship. 

In this essay, besides the term arahan^ I have left 
several other words untranslated. These are words 
for which no altogether suitable translation has yet 
been suggested : either because in English, or in any 
other European language for that matter, there is no 
precise equivalent for conveying the grandeur and depth 
and richness of these old Indian notions ; or because 
the meanings of these words vary to a larger or smaller 
degree in different contexts, showing that their sig- 
nificance was not steady and unchanging. 

I. The word hbikkhu and its feminine bhikkhmi do 
not exactly represent what we mean by “ monk ” and 
“ nun ” respectively. Bhikkhus and bhikkhunis did 
not live a cloistered life. They were not rigidly segre- 
gated from one another nor from the laity. They were 
lA. I. 230. 2 A. 11 . 210 = A. III. 92. 
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bound by no vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
They were allowed to return to “ the low life of the 
layman ” if they could not continue in the good life 
{brahmacariyd). Again, they were much more than 
“ almsmen ” and “ almswomen ” as Lord Chalmers calls 
them in his 'Further Dialogues and his translation of the 
Sutta-Nipata,^ and as I have called them in an earlier 
work.® These are correct renderings as far as they go. 
For bhikkhus and bhikkhunis did then, as they do now, 
subsist on the generosity of the laity. They took the 
begging-bowl round every morning. Some had special 
families who supported them. The laity acquired merit 
ipunm) by giving almsfood, medicine, shelter, and robes. 
To-day in non-Buddhist South Asiatic countries the 
holy man, the sannyasin or sddhu, or by whatever name 
he is called, is not allowed to starve. He lives on alms 
oifered by the laity. But bhikkhus and bhikkhunis did 
not merely beg for alms {bhikkhd). They did far more 
than this. According to some commentarial explana- 
tions they break {yjhhid) the obstructions,® or the seven 
bad qualities leading to rebirth ; ^ tliey see (bh-r^^-u, 
from V Iks, to see) fear (V bbi in saysara, the round of 
rebirth).® The Vinaya gives a list of sixteen grounds 
on which bhikkhuship is established.® This includes 
going for alms, wearing the patchwork cloth, being a 
recluse, being a probationer or adept, being in harmony 

1 No mention of the bhikkhuni in the Sutta-Nipata. 

* I. B. Horner, Women under Primitive Buddiism, London, 1930. 

* VbhA. 328. * Nd. I. 70 = Nd. II. 477 a. 

® Vism. 3. *Vin. HI. 24; cf- Vbh. 245-246. 
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with the Sangha, being steadfast, being the auspicious 
(bhadra), the essential {sard), and having the attributes of 
an arahan. Clearly neither “ monk ” nor “ alms-man ” 
is an adequate rendering for all that bhikkhu implies. 

2. Asava in its primary meaning is that which flows, 
the intoxicating extract or secretion of a plant or tree 
or flower. It thus came to be something which befogs 
the mind. It has been rendered by the “ Drugs,” the 
“ Intoxicants,” the “ Deadly Floods or Taints ” (Rhys 
Davids), the “ Cankers ” (Lord Chalmers). A list of 
more than twenty translations into English, French, and 
German has been compiled by Har Dayal.^ The one 
which seems to have found the most favour, although 
it arrived but comparatively late, is “ the cankers.” 
Mr Woodward left asava untranslated in Gradual 
Sayings, I. and II., but Mr Hare revived the use of 
“ canker ” in volume III. He says that “ canker,” 
though not a precise etymological equivalent, has the 
meaning in one sense of “ a disease with a discharge.” ^ 
And this is the meaning to be conveyed and thought of 
in connection with asava. The discharge of the four 
asava is dangerous, evil and harmful ; for sensual 
pleasures, becoming, false views and ignorance are as 
sores which exude their matter to the detriment of the 
sufferer’s prospects and character. It is not so much 
the desire for the first two dsavas, as is sometimes said 
to be the case, which is harmful, as that the conditions 
themselves are pernicious. No doubt the desire for 

^ The Bodhisattva Doctrine, London, 1952, p. 116 f, 

* Q.S., in. XV. 
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them is also bad, but dsava does not actually imply this. 
Sensual pleasures as such swamp the mind, deflecting it 
from its true course. Becoming (rebirth) as such clogs 
the mind, and dims the understanding that the attain- 
ment of perfection should not be postponed but should 
be sought here and now. 

3. Nibbdna is a word which, because it is so heavily 
charged with meaning, defies an accurate translation. 
Any attempt to translate this word could but emphasise 
one aspect of it only. It was first a negative term 
which stood for the waning of wrong states of mind ; 
the positive aim being then attha, paramattha, the goal.^ 
But with the shrinkage of these two terms to mean 
nothing more than “ meaning,” nibb^a took their 
place as the goal. In doing so it retained its early 
meaning of “waning,” but no longer as waning of 
wrong states of mind, but of the stuff of (physical) 
existence, so that there should be no more coming again 
to this state of things. It is therefore wrong to say 
that it means “ extinction ” or “ annihilation.” That 
it came to be the same as “ deathlessness ” or, more 
precisely, not-dead {amatd)p is quite different from say- 
ing that it means extinction of the self. 

4. Dhamma is another word which is the despair 
of translators. Mrs Rhys Davids has written on its 

^ See Mrs Rhys Davids, Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon^ 
p. xxxi, and cf. Dhp. ver. 203 ; Eranos Jahrhuch, 1935 ; Indian 
Culture y January 1936. 

2 Deathlcssness {amatd) being an abstract noun, whereas 
amatay not-dead, is not abstract. 
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with the Sangha, being steadfast, being the auspicious 
(bhadrd), the essential {sard), and having the attributes of 
an arahan. Clearly neither “ monk ” nor “ alms-man ” 
is an adequate rendering for all that hhikkhu implies. 

2. Asava in its primary meaning is that which flows, 
the intoxicating extract or secretion of a plant or tree 
or flower. It thus came to be something which befogs 
the mind. It has been rendered by the “ Drugs,” the 
“ Intoxicants,” the “ Deadly Floods or Taints ” (Rhys 
Davids), the “ Cankers ” (Lord Chalmers). A List of 
more than twenty translations into English, French, and 
German has been compiled by Har Dayal.^ The one 
which seems to have found the most favour, although 
it arrived but comparatively late, is “the cankers.” 
Mr Woodward left asava untranslated in Gradual 
Sayings, I. and II., but Mr Hare revived the use of 
“ canker ” in volume III. He says that “ canker,” 
though not a precise etymological equivalent, has the 
meaning in one sense of “ a disease with a discharge.” ^ 
And this is the meaning to be conveyed and thought of 
in connection with asava. The discharge of the four 
asava is dangerous, evil and harmful ; for sensual 
pleasures, becoming, false views and ignorance are as 
sores which exude their matter to the detriment of the 
sufferer’s prospects and character. It is not so much 
the desire for the first two dsavas, as is sometimes said 
to be the case, which is harmful, as that the conditions 
themselves are pernicious. No doubt the desire for 

^ The Bodhisattva Doctrine, London, 1932, p. 116 f, 

* Q.S., m. XV. 
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significance at some length in her book ^dkya. She warns 
us that if we see it as “ Doctrine,” “ Norm,” or “ Law ” 
we are thinking purely in terms of Monastic Buddhism. 
The word is older than that. In original Sakya it was 
not the externalised body of doctrine telling you what 
you might do and might think, as opposed to Vinaya, 
the Discipline, or sayvara, the Restraint. The Vinaya 
consists of the Rules which were drawn up to prevent 
bhikkhus from doing that which they might not do. 
In early Sakya dhamma corresponded to the “ moral 
ought,” the moral, inner guide by which man recognised 
the divinity immanent within him, the will toward the 
highest, toward the right. This highest, this right, was 
Dhamma. In seeing it, one saw the Highest in man. 
“ Enough, Vakkali ! What is there in seeing this vile 
body of mine ? He who sees dhamma sees me ; he 
who sees me sees dhamma.” ^ In one of the most 
famous chariot-parables in Pali literature,^ dhamma is the 
driver, the directing power which is within. 

“ Straight ” is the name that Way is called, and “ Free 
From fear” the Quarter whither thou art bound. 

Thy chariot is the “ Silent Runner ” named 
With wheels of Righteous Effort fitted well. 

Conscience the Leaning-board ; the Drapery 
Is heedfulness ; Dhamma the Driver is, 

I tell you ; Right View he who runs before. 

And be it woman, be it man for whom 
Such chariot doth wait, by that same car 
Near to Nibbana they shall come. 


1 s. m. 120. 


* S. I. 33. 




CHAPTER II 

The Arahan Concept in Non-Buddhist Literature 

T he great teacher is always a reformer as well 
as an innovator.” ^ These words of Mr 
Holmes are particularly applicable to Gotama, not only 
as a teacher, but as an inspirer of a new meaning into 
various old and familiar words which had been current 
in the philosophical and religious terminology prior to 
his day. He re-formed the connotation of certain 
words, so that they came to contain, either in addition 
to their old meaning or on the basis of their old meaning, 
a new import, a new significance in accordance with 
his teaching. 

Lord Chalmers, in the introduction to his translation 
of Majjhima, draws attention to several terms which 
became affected and altered as they were drawn into 
Sakyan usage.® He says “that with practical sagacity 
he ” (Gotama) “ or they ” (his followers for him) 
“ appropriated current terms and familiar nomenclature. 
Thus while retaining the accepted doctrines of trans- 
migration and ‘ gods,’ he was the true ‘ brahmin ’ 
and master of the ‘ threefold lore ’ ; he was the tme 

^ E. Holmes, The Creed of "Buddha, 2nd edn. London, 1919, 
p. vii. 

* Lord Chalmers, Further Dialogues, vol. 1 . p. xxiv. 

4 
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‘superman’ (mahapifrisa), the true ‘victor’ (jina), the 
true ‘ saint ’ (arahant), and the veritable Truthfinder 
(tathagata). He borrowed from brahminism the title 
of Almsman (bhikkhu) for his enrolled followers, and 
called their enrolment (pabbajja) after the paribbajakas 
(Wanderers). But in each instance he altered the con- 
notation of the familiar words which he retained from 
the past, while importing into them his own novel 
content of meaning. The old labels were reassuring, 
even though the wine was a new brand.” 

Although I am in agreement with the gist of this 
passage, there are one or two points which cannot be 
passed by without a word of question. In the first 
place, it is debatable whether Gotama retained “ the 
accepted doctrine ... of ‘ gods.’ ” These are the 
devas. Now in the Upanisadic philosophy the devas 
of the Vedas, Agni the fire, Vayu the wind, and the 
others had already undergone a change ; and they were 
no longer considered to be separate entities with supreme 
power of operating in the “ different departments of 
nature or to be coerced into man’s service.” ^ For in 
the monism of the Upanisads the devas themselves are 
merged into Brahma : “ he himself is all the gods,” * 
and the worship of the gods is seen to be futile. 
But they remained as devas, as something different from 
men. Mrs Rhys Davids implies in her treatment of the 
devas of Sakya that the Upanisadic devas were not 

^R. E. Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanishads^ London, 1921, 
p. 52 ff. 

® Brhad, L 4, 6. 
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retained by the new creed. She suggests that a great 
change had come over the meaning of the word deva in 
the sixth century b.c., and that the devas had virtually 
become “ fellow-men of other worlds,” “ brave and 
pious gentlemen who have passed as devas to the next 
world,” the world of the Tidasa ; or to the next world 
but one, the Brahmaloka, “ only to come back (to 
earth) one day as men.” ^ If this is the case, and I think 
that the Pali Scriptures give good grounds for supposing 
that it is, it would be truer to say, not that the doctrine^ 
of the “ gods ” was retained, but that it was given ^ 
new meaning. Deva would then take its place beside j 
the other terms which Lord Chalmers cites as old skids! 

m I 

filled with new wine. ^ ^ 

In the second place, it is very doubtful wheth«( 
Gotama “ borrowed from brahminism the title of alm% 
man {bhikkhu)” for the word bhiksu is not found in thd? 
pre-Buddhistic Upanisads. 

With" these reservations we can pass on to the term 
arahan, which is the one that concerns us here. An 
investigation of earlier material puts the antiquity of 
the term beyond all doubt, showing that it is not of 
Buddhist origin, although it may have been one of the 
words appropriated by Sakya from older times. 
Whether this be so or not, the word undoubtedly has 
a long history. This ranges from the Vedic epoch 
through the early Buddhist period to times later still. 
Arahan, from having meant a worthy person, a person 
fit for, “deserving, entitled to; able, allowed to; 

1 Mrs Rhys Davids, Manual of Buddhism, London, 1952, p. 92, 
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worthy ; venerable, respectable ; praised, celebrated,” ^ 
but in no specially exalted sense, grew under Monastic 
Buddhism to be a word of tremendous import. It was 
“ adopted by the Buddhists as a technical term for one 
who has attained the Summum Bonum of religious 
aspiration (nibbana).” ^ It was thus possessed of the 
highest significance, which however it lost again under 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

There are four Pali forms of the noun : arahan, 
araha, arahat, and arahant, from v' arh^ and each of them 
is grammatically correct. The Sanskrit form of the 
noun arahan is arhat. The present indicative of the 
verb is arhati (Sanskrit), arahati (Pali), meaning “ to be 
worthy, to deserve, to merit.” ^ 

This is akin to the Sanskrit arghati, Pali agghati, to 
be worth, to have the value of. This form frequently 
appears in a stock-phrase recurring in Pali literature : 
kala^ ndg^ati {ndgghanti) solasip, not to be worth the 
sixteenth part of. But the etymology of the word 
arahan is uncertain. 

In this chapter I will attempt to give some examples 
of the way in which the Vedic and Sanskrit form of the 
noun arahan and of the verb arahati are used in the 
Vedas, Upanisads, and other pre-Buddhist literature ; 
and how arhati is used in the Bhagavadgita ; and arhat 
in the Jaina Sutras. 

^ Monier Wx\\um% A Sanskrh-JBnglish Dictionary^ Oxford, 1872 ; 
cf. Lord Chalmers, Fur. DiaLvol.l. p, 2,n* 3, “literally is worshipful/^ 
See also Mrs Rhys Davids, Birth of Indian Fsycholog^y etc,^ p. 346 ff. 

2 P,T.S. Dictionary, art. arahant. ® Ihid. art, arahati. 
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Beginning with the Vedas as representing undoubtedlf 
the oldest Indian literature, we find that in the Rg-Veda, 
the word arhat is sometimes applied to the god Agni. 
For example, he is called the worthy one who is the 
sacrificer (or, he who is worthy of being the sacrificer),^ 
he who has deservedly {arhand) become the banner of 
the sacrifice^; and he is mentioned under his epithet 
Jatadevas,® as he to whom, as the worthy one (arhat), 
a song of praise has been sent forward, like a chariot,^ 
In pre-Buddhist days arhat was, however, more 
commonly applied to a saintly person than to a god. 
It probably has this meaning in two and possibly in 
three passages in the Satapatha-Brahmana. One of 
these states that during the “ guest-offering ” ® it is 
argued that if people do not show respect to a worthy 
person (arhat) who has come to them, he becomes 
angry.® But if all the inmates of the house bestir them- 
selves when he comes, then he ’ is honoured.® Possibly, 
however, in these two passages arhat is an honorific 
title bestowed upon some high official, who is called 
worthy on account of his position in the world, rather 
than because his spirituality, ethical standard, or virtuous 
conduct is outstanding. In yet another passage the 

1 Rg-Veda, II. 3. 3. S.B.E. XLVI. 2 Ihid. I. 127. 6. 

® For note on this name see S.B.E. XXVI. p. xxxi ; and Berriedale 
Keith, ’Keligion and 'Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads, p. 1 60. 

« Rg-Veda, I. 94. i. S.B.E. XLVI. 

® i.e. the sacrifice to Soma. 

« Sat. Br. III. 4, I, 3, S.B.E. XXVI. 

^ Or “ then Soma.” The reading is not clear. 

8 Sat. Br. III. 4, I, 6. 
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term may refer to some secular person. The editor of 
the Satapatha Brahmana thinks that it probably means 
“ ruler ” ^ in a certain passage which states that “ when- 
ever people cook food for some worthy person (arhant) 
then the attendants about him, the non-royal king- 
makers, the heralds and headmen, have their share (of 
the food) assigned to them after (or along with their 
master).” ^ On the other hand, arhat in this connection 
may possibly contain an obscure allusion to a leader of 
some religious sect, for by the period of the Brahmanas 
these were probably a feature of Indian life. Whether 
it means ruler, priest, or saintly person, it is clear that 
he, the arhat, is entitled to receive respect and gifts of 
food, and that the word was used with little or no ethical 
connotation. In Buddhist days the gift of food and 
other alms was thought to bring merit to the donor.® 
Again in the Satapatha-Brahmana the verb arbati is 
twice used in connection with Soma. In one passage 
it is said, “ King Soma, surely, is worth more than that 
(bhijo vd atah some rdjdrhati),” * and in another passage 
it is said, “Ye are not worthy of a Soma offering.” ® 
Here the word arhati is used in close association with 
Soma, which as the drink of Indra or as the sacrifice 
which yields all strength and prowess and redemption 
from death, was held in the highest veneration and 

1 S.B.E. XXVI. p. 87, n. 3. 

* Sat. Bt. III. 4, I, 8. 

• S. I. 76, 97, 100 ; D.I. 144. 

« Sat. Br. III. 5, 3, I, S.B.E. XXVI. 

8 Sat. Br. III. 6. 2. 19. S.B.E. XXVI. 
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respect by the brahmans. A Buddhist arahan is con- 
sidered to possess all strength and prowess and to have 
achieved redemption from death (or, from repeated 
rebirths in Buddhist terminology). But whether the 
Buddhists deliberately used the connection of arhati 
with Soma as a pattern for the arahan conception, or 
whether arahati and arahan represent a development of 
idea§ which was not consciously borrowed from any 
particular source, are questions for whose solution all 
definite evidence is totally lacking. 

In tracing the occurrence of the verb arhati in the 
Upanisads (where the noun arhat does not seem to 
appear), we find that, according to Jacob’s Concord- 
ance,i it is used five times, as follows : 

(1) A non-Brahman would not “ be able ” to explain 

this (vevaktum arhati)? 

(2) For who“is able”to ttbistjo\i{bruvantam arhati)? 

(3) Who else than I “ is able ” to know the god 

who rejoices and rejoices not {jdtum arhati)? 

(4) “ Be pleased ” to deliver me (udvartum arhasi)? 

(5) “ Would I not ” have told you (tasn)dnnit\i2xsxy- 

ahamanutamvaktum) . ® 

It is clear from the above translations that the word 
arhati as used in the Upanisads bears no special or 

^ G. A. Jacob, A Concordance to the PrincipaJ Upanishads and 
Bhagavadgita, Bombay, 1891. 

® Chan. 4. 4. 5 . This and the following quotations are taken 
from R. E. Hume’s The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. 

® Brhad. 6. 2. 8. ^ Katha. 2. 21. 

* Maitri, 1.4. * Prl^na, 6. i, 
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technical meaning. Moreover, the term occurs ex- 
tremely seldom, whereas in Buddhist literature it is met 
with constantly. This only shows that, although some 
of the older Upanisads were most probably composed 
before the Buddhist epoch, while some were probably 
contemporaneous with it, Buddhism borrowed little if 
anything as regards the contents of the terms arahat and 
arahati from Upanisad sources. 

The verb arhatiy according to Jacob’s Concordance, 
occurs ten times in the Bhagavadgita, but again in 
apparently no definite technical sense. As in the 
Upanisads, so in the Gita the noun does not appear at 
all. Dr E. J. Thomas, in his translation of the Gita,^ 
renders the passages which contain arhati, as follows : 

(1) No one “ can ” work {arhati kartum) the destruc- 

tion of this changeless one ; ^ 

(2) “ Thou shouldst ” not sorrow (arhasi citum) ; ^ 

(3) “ Thou shouldst ” not tremble {arhasi vikam 

pitum ) ; * 

(4) “ Thou shouldst ” do action {kartum arhasi) ; ^ 

(5) “ Deign,” O Krsna, to dispel {chektum arhasi) ; ® 

(6) “ Deign ” to tell in full {vaktum arhasi) ; ^ 

(7) “ So do thou deign ” to spare me {arhasi sodhum) ; ® 

(8) “ So do ” action {karmakartum ihdrhasi)? 

* Song of the Lord, Wisdom of the East Series, London, 19}!. 

^ Gita, II. 17. * Ibid. II. 25, 26, 27. 

* Ibid.ll.il. Ubid. m.zo. 

^ Ibid. VI. 39, “Deign” in (5), (6), (7), might be rendered 
“ be pleased ” as in Upanisad (4) above. 

’ Ibid. X. 16 = Manu I. 2. * Ibid. XI. 44. 


« Ibid. XVI. 24. 
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It is, I think, apparent that in the Gita, arhati con- 
noted nothing exalted, and nothing even so definite as 
it does in the supposedly early Buddhist records. It 
might be argued that the non-technical use of the word 
in the Gita helps to prove that the Song was prior to 
the rise of Buddhism. But at a quite early date there 
was a number of technical terms, and it does not follow 
that, whatever the date of the Gita, the work would 
have had the same sense there as it came to have under 
Monastic Buddhism. Even if it were later than' 
Buddhism, all that would then be certain would be that 
the Gita had not grafted on to its doctrine any coherent 
notion of the arahan, whether derived from Buddhist 
or other sources. 

I do not think, therefore, that the use of the word 
arhati in the Gita can be taken as providing any evidence 
for the date of this work, which, as Vincent Smith 
remarks, is “ quite uncertain.” ^ 

Dasgupta cites ^ Senart and Biihler as acknowledg- 
ing that the Gita is of great antiquity, while he bases 
his own arguments on those of Telang. Garbe 
considers that Telang’s reasonings are baseless. Telang 
devotes the major portion of the introduction to his 
prose version of the Gita ^ to a consideration of 
the vexed question of its date. His arguments are 

1 Vincent Smith, The Oxford History of India, 2nd edn. Oxford, 
1928, p. 52. The various theories as to the date of the Gita, are 
admirably set forth by E. Lamotte in his Notes sur la Bhagavadgita, 
Paris, 1929. 

^ A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. II. p. 5 5°. 

s S.B.E. YIII. 
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based upon an examination of internal evidence, and 
he says that “ the various items falling under that 
heading may be marshalled into four groups.” ^ He 
finds that “ the work bears on the face of it very plain 
marks indicating that it belongs to an age prior to the 
system-making age of Sanskrit philosophy.” This may 
very well be, but it would not necessarily follow that it 
was therefore pre-Buddhist. Secondly, he finds that 
the style of the Gita is “ quite archaic in its simplicity,” 
and that some words are no longer used in the classical 
literature with the significance they bear in the Gita. 
Personally I do not find this line of argument very con- 
vincing, since a particular linguistic style may have 
lasted through several centuries. Thirdly, he finds 
that, although the versification of the Gita marks an 
advance in metrical scheme upon that of the Vedic 
Sanhitas, “ there are still sundry verses which do 
not so conform.” ^ Fourthly, Telang finds that the 
attitude taken in the Gita towards the Vedas, the 
identity of a few Gita stanzas with some Upanisadic 
stanzas, and the view taken in the Gita of caste, all 
point to the fact that it is contemporary with the 
Upanisads. But this is a very vague conclusion. The 
composition of the Upanisads is almost certainly a 
work which occupied centuries ; and Telang does not 
say whether he considers the Bhagavadgita to be con- 
temporary with the earlier or with the later Upanisads. 
I think that Garbe gives the true explanation : that the 
Gita is a patchwork of older material, edited. 

1 S.B.E. VIII. p. 7 . ^Ibid.'p. x-i. 
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In the introduction to his translation of the Gita, 
Garbe says ^ that the Song as we have it is composed of 
some older material which he calls the genuine Gita, 
and of some other material added at a later date. This 
later part, Garbe thinks, consists in the theistic doctrine 
of Krsna as the sole Highest God, the creator and ruler 
of the world ; and as he sees it, this has been grafted 
on to the pantheistic doctrine of the Vedanta, which he 
considers to be beyond all question earlier. Garbe 
brings forward other evidence based mainly on lin- 
guistic considerations for fixing the date of the revised 
version of the Gita. His evidence for the age of the 
genuine Gita is based on Gita IV. 1-3, which mentions 
the decadence of the Yoga system ; and Garbe thinks 
that this may correspond with an historical reality. He 
further thinks that it would have been impossible to 
put these verses into the mouth of Krsna if Yoga had 
already received the new life infused into it by the 
composition of Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutras. He therefore 
reasons that the author of the genuine Gita lived before 
Patanjali, presumably in the first half of the second 
century b.c. ; for Garbe considers that the contents and 
language of the Gita are against a much earlier date. 
He concludes, “ Nach meiner Ansicht stammt also die 
urspriingliche Gita aus der ersten Halfte des 2. Jahr- 
hunderts vor Chr. und die Umarbeitung des Gedichts 
aus dem z.Jahrhundert nach Chr.” ^ 

Following the conclusions arrived at by Garbe and 

^ R. Garbe, Dfe Bhagavadgttd^ Leipzig, 1903, intr. 

2 'Loc. at, 64, 
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those arrived at by Dr Thomas, who says that “ the 
Gita is later than the great movement represented by 
the early Upanisads, and earlier than the period when 
the orthodox philosophic systems were expounded in 
sutras,” ^ the question of the relation of the Gita to 
Buddhism may appear superfluous. But in the absence 
of any indubitable proof of the age of the Gita the 
question is perhaps legitimate. The answer shows with 
a certain amount of decisiveness that were the Gita 
either earlier than Buddhism or later than Buddhism, 
each seems to have arisen in ignorance of the other. 
The Gita does not mention Sakyamuni, or the movement 
now known as Buddhism ; and the Buddhist records do 
not mention the Gita. Neither do they mention Krsna, 
whose conversation with Arjuna at the beginning of the 
battle constitutes the Bhagavadgita. Nor does the 
Gita, as Dr Thomas points out,^ make any “ reference to 
particular anti-brahminical systems like Buddhism.” 
He goes on to say that “ this only shows that it ” (the 
Gita) “ was not in any close contact with them.” Now 
the worship of Krsna originated in the west of India, 
whereas Buddhism originated in the east. Again, the 
action of the Gita is laid in “ the field of right, the Kuru 
field ” ® (Kurukshetra), near where the modern city of 
Delhi stands, and where it is not likely that Buddhism 
in its beginnings would have penetrated. For even if 
the Gita and Buddhism both originated about the 
period of the composition of the later Upanisads, time 
must be allowed for such teachings to become well 
Song of the Lord, p. iz. ^Ibid. ® Gita, L i. 
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established in their place of origin, and also for their 
fame and importance to spread to districts farther afield. 
Again, if the Gita, original and remodelled, were 
posterior to Buddhism, the apparent ignorance of the 
Buddhist “ repeaters ” concerning Krsna and the 
Bhagavadgita itself would be understandable. Indeed, 
had Buddhism been acquainted with the Gita, I think it 
reasonable to suppose that the Song would have been 
mentioned in Buddhist writings, for they mention sixty- 
two other heretical sects. 

Against this negative evidence may be adduced the 
fact that Buddhism and the Gita occupy some ground 
in common. Both are protests against the authority of 
the Veda, and both are protests against caste distinc- 
tions ; but on these topics the Gita is not so whole- 
hearted as Buddhism. Further, Telang in the foot- 
notes to his prose translation draws attention to co- 
incidences in doctrines between the Gita and Buddhist 
writings. His references are mostly to the Sutta-Nipata, 
with a very few to the Dhammapada, translations of 
which ^ were apparently the only Buddhist works to 
which he had access. Lord Chalmers considers that three 
portions of the Sutta-Nipata, namely, the Atthakavagga, 
the Parayanavagga and the Khaggavisanasutta, are 
among the oldest portions of the Buddhist Canon.^ 

^ Telang used M. C. Swamy’s translation of the Sutta-Nipata, 
London, 1874. 

* Lord Chalmers, Buddha* s TeachingSy being the Suiia-Nipata or 
Discourse-Colleciion, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. ^7, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952, p. XV. f, 
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The discovery of similar passages in the Gita and 
in these portions of Sutta-Nipata, and nowhere else 
in Buddhist literature, would indeed have had the 
appearance of a possible clue for dating the Gita, and 
for dating it within narrow limits. But the Sutta- 
Nipata passages which Telang compares with the Gita 
passages are not confined to those parts of the Sutta- 
Nipata which Lord Chalmers suggests are older, but 
are scattered throughout the whole work, only five 
occurring in the Khaggavisanasutta, and none in the 
Atthaka and Parayana Vaggas. Moreover, these 
passages are not peculiar to the Sutta-Nipata, but are 
repeated, if not word for word, then in substance, in 
many other Pali works. Nor do they reflect any 
particularly Buddhist teaching, but appear to be common 
to India’s heritage of thought, and in all probability 
have the Upanisads or some other teaching, as their 
fount. For example, the necessity of solitude for the 
man intent upon salvation, the eradication of anger and 
all wrong states of mind, the uprooting of indolence, 
the vanity of grieving, the notion of karma, the desira- 
bility of release from rebirth are all doctrines which 
antedate Buddhism — and the Gita. Moreover, some 
of the Gita and Pali passages which Telang compares 
are not really so similar as he thought them. Much 
canonical and commentarial material has been edited 
since Telang made his translation of the Gita, and some 
of these passages have now to be rendered in quite a 
different way from that adopted (by Swamy) sixty 
years ago. Thus araddhaviriya can now no longer 
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be translated, “ possessed of courage ” as Telang, 
following Swamy, thought, but “ putting forth energy ” 
or “ stirring up energy.” ^ Undoubtedly some of 
these similarities are interesting, but I do not think 
that as evidence for borrowing (which is not, 
however, what Mr Telang suggests) they can be 
considered. 

In the absence of any positive evidence, we must 
conclude that such “ coincidences ” must be looked 
upon as coincidences and as nothing more. Thus until 
sufficient evidence is forthcoming on which to establish 
the date of the Gita, it is best to assume that it and 
Buddhism “ were alike the outward manifestation of one 
and the same spiritual upheaval which shook to its 
centre the current religion,”^ and that they arose, 
whether contemporaneously or not, independently of 
one another. In this case it would be profitless for our 
present purpose to try further to elucidate the meaning 
of arhati as used in the Gita. It is sufficient to mention 
its occurrence in the Song, but as a word which has no 
special significance. 

In studying the history of Jainism it is found that, 
however much or however little else k has in common 
with Buddhism, these two creeds are alike in so far as 
both ascribe the same epithets to their great teachers : 
Jina, Arhat, Mahavira, Sarvajna, Sugata, Tathagata, 
Siddha, Buddha, Sambuddha, Parinibbutta, Mukta, etc., 
as has been noted by Jacobi.^ Tliis authority goes on 

1 Sn. 68. * S.B.E. Vin. p. *5. 

* Jaina Sutras, vol. I. ed. H. Jacobi, S.B.E. XXII. p. xut. 
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to say that “ all these words occur more or less fre- 
quently in the writings of both sects ; but there is this 
diiference, that with the exception of Jina and perhaps 
Sramana, the preference is given to some sets of titles 
by one sect, and to another set by the rival sect.” 
Jacobi does not comment upon arhat as an epithet of 
the two teachers. Yet Gotama is more often desig- 
nated by the epithet arahan than by any other name, 
whereas the Jain leader is most often referred to as Jina 
and Mahavira. He is but seldom called by his name, 
which was Vardhamana. 

Jacobi, in the introduction to volume I. of his trans- 
lation of the Jaina Sutras, is at pains to prove that the 
Jains did not borrow anything from the Buddhists ; 
and it is by now fairly well agreed by those competent 
to judge that Mahavira ^ had begun his teaching before 
Gotama attained his so-called enlightenment. Also 
that Mahavira was a reformer rather than an innovator. 
That is to say, he was a leader of the religion now 
called Jainism, although this had been founded before 
his day. If it did not originate in the very remote 
past, as Jaina tradition holds, it is fairly certain 
that it was founded by Parrva, whom the Jains 
claim as their twenty-third Tirthankara,^ Mahavira 
being the twenty-fourth. Jacobi notes “the common 

^ Identified with Nigantha Nataputta of the Pali texts — 
Nataputta being the Pali eqiiivalent of the Prakrit Jnatriputra. 
Mahavira’s father belonged to the clan of the Jhatri-Kshatriyas. 

® The name applied by the Jains to the revealers of their 
religion. Lit. a ford-maker (through the ocean of sagsara). 
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tradition that Mahavlra came 250 years after Parrva,” 
whom he believes to have been an historical 
personage. 

It is further agreed that Vesali^ was a flourishing 
centre of the Jains. It is also beyond doubt that 
Gotama and his followers often stayed here. It would 
therefore seem as if some intercommunication between 
the two sects, some exchange of ideas, to which in 
fact the Pali texts make references, together with 
several accounts of conversions of Jains to Buddhism, 
did actually take place. In view of these Buddhist 
references to the Jains, it is most curious that no mention 
of the Buddhists is apparent in the Jain sacred literature. 
Jacobi explains this by saying ^ that, “If the sects of 
the Bauddhas and Jains were of equal antiquity ... we 
should expect either sect mentioned in the books 
of their opponents. But this is not the case. The 
Nigranthas ^ are frequently mentioned by the Buddhists, 
even in the oldest parts of the Pifakas. But I have not 
yet met with a distinct mention of the Buddhas in any 
of the old Jaina Sutras ^ though they contain lengthy 
legends about Jamali, Gosala, and other heterodox 
teachers. ... It follows that the Nigranthas were con- 
sidered by the Buddhas an important sect, whilst the 
Nigranthas could ignore their adversaries. . . . We are 

For a long note on Vesill, see A. R. F. Hoernle, UvasagadasiOy 
vol. II. Bibliotheca Indica, Gilcutta, 1888, p. 5, n. 8. 

* Jacobi, I. A. IX. p. 161. 

s Sanskrit, Nigiantha ; Prakrit, Niggantha ; Pali, Nigant^ ; 
a name by which the Jains were often called, meaning lit. : 
“ without fetters.” 
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driven to the conclusion that the Nigranthas were not 
a newly-founded sect in Buddha’s time.” But the 
matter of the Upali Sutta ^ is referred to in the Jaina 
Ahgas,® which looks as if each was drawing from some 
common source. 

It would not, however, be possible to say with any 
degree of exactitude to what extent the Buddhists took 
over any particular word from the Jains, or, in the 
absence of evidence, the Jains from the Buddhists. 
Thus we cannot say whether the word arhat was in use 
first among the Jains, which, however, considering their 
almost certain historical priority, seems probable, or 
first among the Buddhists. And should it have been 
in use first among the Jains, we have no certain know- 
ledge that the Buddhists borrowed it from them, 
although this seems possible. Another possibility 
will at once present itself, namely, that both sects 
derived this word from the terminology of the 
brahmins. 

We can only examine the sense which the term arhat 
carries in Jaina literature, before going on to the more 
lengthy and intricate investigation of the mighty scope 
of arahan in Pali literature. The only certain thing is 
that if the first Sakyans adopted this word from the 
Jains, under their system it developed a far greater and 
deeper significance than it possessed under Jainism, or 
under any other teaching. 

It may be mentioned, for example, that Hemacandra 
describes an arhat as one “ entitled to the homage of 
1 M. Sta. 56. * S.B.E. XLV. pp. xvi.-xvii. 
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gods and men/’ ^ which is far from completing the 
Monastic Buddhist concept as it came to be. But this 
phrase is probably intended to describe only one aspect 
of the Jaina arhat. 

A more important quotation, from the Jaina Sutras, 
is this,2 “ All arhats, and bhagavats of the past, present, 
and future aH say thus ... all breathing, existent, 
living, sentient creatures should not be slam, nor treated 
with violence, nor abused, nor tormented, nor driven 
away.” This is the first of the precepts bindmg on the 
Jain ascetics. It is also the first of the ten precepts for 
Buddhist bhikkhus, and the first of the precepts binding 
the Buddhist lay-followers. Jacobi shows,® I think 
conclusively, that both Jains and Buddhists borrowed 
their major precepts from the brahman ascetics 
{sannyasin), for whom abstention from injury to any 
living being was also the first of the major rules. In 
the above quotation from the Jaina Sutras the arhats 
ate spokeh of as existing in the past, present, and future, 
and also as sanctioning and upholding the first and 
most fundamental Jain precept. They were therefore 
looked upon as highly important beings. 

In the Kalpasutra there is also a long litany of praise 
to arhats and bhagavats,* as follows ; “ Reverence to 
the arhats and bhagavats ; to the beginning-makers, 
the ford-makers, the perfectly enlightened ones ; to the 

^Hemacandra, Abhidhanacjntamani, chap. I. vv. 24-25, 
quoted by Shah, Jainism in Norib India^ London, 193 a, p. a. 

^ Jaina Sutras^ voL I. p. 36. S.B.E. XXIL 

3 S.B.E. XXIL p. xxii. Jaina Sutras, vol. L p. aa4. 
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highest of men, the lions among men, the flowers among 
mankin d,^ the great perfumed ones among men ; to 
the highest in the world, the guides of the world, the 
benefactors of the world, the lights of the world, the 
enlighteners of the world ; to the givers of safety, to 
the givers of sight, to the givers of shelter, to the givers 
of life, to the givers of knowledge ; to the givers of 
Dharma, the preachers of Dharma, the lords of Dharma, 
the leaders of Dharma, the universal emperors of best 
Dharma ; to the light, the help, the shelter, the refuge, 
the resting-place, the possessors of unchecked know- 
ledge and intuition who have got rid of unrighteous- 
ness ; to the conquerors and granters of conquest, the 
saved and the saviours, the enlightened and the en- 
lighteners, the liberated and the liberators, to the all- 
knowing ones, to the all-seeing ones, to those who have 
reached the happy, stable, unstained, infinite, imperish- 
able, undecaying place, called the path of perfection, 
whence there is no return ; reverence to the Jinas who 
have conquered fear.” 

This passage descriptive of the Jain arhat bears 
so many affinities with stock descriptions of Monastic 
Buddhism’s enlightened one, whom we now call the 
Buddha, that it is difficult to believe that there was not 
some borrowing, and if so, it is more than likely that 
the Buddhists, being later, would have borrowed from 
the Jains. Although I hope to adduce passages later 
to show the humble beginnings of the word arahan in 

“ The text has, literally, the best lotus among men,” vol. I, 

224, It. 2. 
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Pali literature, it must be admitted that these passages 
are much rarer than those denoting the arahan as a 
finished product. It therefore seems to me highly 
probable that the Buddhists heard this or some similar 
passages cited by the Jains, and that these descriptions 
may well have been influential in moulding the Buddhist 
concept of the arahan. 

Again Parj-va, whom the Jains recognise as the 
Tirthahkara immediately preceding Mahavira, is re- 
ferred to in that portion of the Kalpasutra dealing with 
his life 1 as “ the arhat ParTva, the people’s favourite.” ^ 
Jacobi, in a note on this expression says, “ purisada»iya, 
explained : who is to be chosen among men because of 
his preferable karman.” ^ Hence it seems as if arhat 
meant a worthy man here, especially if it be remembered 
that the Jains attach more importance to karma than do, 
for example, the Buddhists. Since in the Sutras Parrva 
is referred to as an arhat, it is possible that the Buddhists 
also heard the Jains speak of him, using this epithet. 
I do not wish, however, to suggest that this was neces- 
sarily the case, especially in view of the fact that Rhys 
Davids, in his translation of the Digha,® calls in question 
the evidence adduced by Jacobi. Jacobi bases this 
evidence ^ on what he considers a “ significant mistake” 
made by the Buddhist compilers of the Digha,® and 

^ Jama Surras, voL I. p. 271 fF. 

2 This is Jacobi’s translation. Charpentier, C.H.L vol. I. 
p. 144, says that it may either mean this or “the man of high 
birth.” 

® Dm/, vol. L p. 75, n. i. 

^ Jaina Sutras ^ vol. II. p. xxi. 


«D. 1 . 57 f- 
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which he thinks shows that followers of Parjva 
existed at the time of Mahavira, and that the 
Buddhists heard a certain creed from them even 
before the reforms of Mahavira had been generally 
adopted. 

It is noteworthy that in an Acarahga passage de- 
scribing the venerable ascetic Mahavira’s attainment of 
nirvana, “ the complete, the full, the unobstructed, un- 
impeded, infinite, and supreme, best knowledge and 
intuition called kevala” he is also called an arhat. 
“ When the Venerable One had become an Arhat and 
a Jina, he was a kevalin, omniscient and comprehending 
all objects, he knew all conditions of the world, of 
gods, men, and demons ; whence they come, where 
they go, whether they are born as men or animals 
{kyavana), or become gods or hell-beings {upapadd) ; 
their food, drink, doings, desires, open and secret deeds, 
their conversation and gossip, and the thoughts of 
their minds ; he saw and knew all conditions in the 
whole world of all living beings.”^ This passage 
occurs also in the Kalpasutra, but with an enlarged 
ending : “ he, the Arhat, from whom there is no secret, 
knew and saw all conditions of living beings in the 
world, what they thought, spoke, or did at any 
moment.” ^ This is an entirely intellectual con- 
ception of the arhat which, although by no means 
absent from the" Monastic Buddhist conception, is 
not the whole of it, 

1 S.B.E. XXII. p. zoi f. 

* Ibid, p, 2 l 65 '-z 64 . 
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However, Shah quotes from Meyer ^ a canonical 
Jaina passage which ascribes other attributes to the 
arhat : “ The Arhat, who is free from love, hatred, and 
delusion,^ who knows everything, who is endowed with 
the right miraculous powers, who wears the form of the 
supreme god of gods, may he grant me a sight of 
himself” — a passage in which every description has its 
counterpart in the Buddhist descriptions of the arahan. 
It is certainly tempting to believe that such affinities 
are more than coincidences. 

On the other hand, the views of Charpentier must 
be briefly stated. He appears to consider ^ that “ the 
whole doctrine and mode of life adopted by the 
Buddhists was too widely different from that of the 
Jains to give occasion for more than somewhat tem- 
porary relations.” He would, therefore, perhaps think, 
since he states that rivalry and hatred existed between 
Buddhists and Jains and that they did their best to 
annoy one another, that any borrowing by one from the 
other would have been out of the question. 

I think that Charpentier puts his case too strongly. 
Although the Jain mode of life may have differed in some 
respects, such as in not wearing clothes (Digambaras), 
from the Buddhist bhikkhus’ way of life, in others, such as 
their both being monastic systems, there were similarities. 

1 Shah, loc. cit, p. 71, quoting J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, London, 
1909, p. 105. 

®Cf. the Buddhist raga, dosa, moha, the three stains which 
being wiped out denote nibbana. S. III. 160 ; IV. 251, 

3 C.H.I. vol. I. p. iSi f. 
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There were similarities also in the teachings. Both laid 
stress on the subduing of desires and attachment ; and 
the five major moral precepts binding on those who had 
entered the Jain Order agree very nearly with the first 
five major precepts binding on those who had entered 
the Buddhist Order. And since there were affinities 
in their ethical outlook, the borrowing of words and 
the development of words along similar lines would 
probably not have been an obnoxious proceeding to 
either sect. 

But in this development of the word arahan and 
arhat, there is one remarkable difference between the 
Jain and the Buddhist usage. It will be clear from the 
above quotations that, to the Jain, an Arhat means one 
of the revealers of the religion. Jacobi confirms this ; 
“ Arhat, Bhagavat, Jina, etc., are tides common to all 
Tlrthakaras,” ^ and Biihler is in agreement with this 
view.® Hence the invocation with which the Kal- 
pasutra opens, “ obeisance to the arhats, obeisance to 
the liberated ones,” etc., as well as those (later) inscrip- 
tions formd on Jain monuments which invoke arhats, 
must be taken as referring to the Tirthankaras,® and not 

1 E.R.E. Yol. Vn. p. 467. 

* BGhler, Th Indian Sect of the Jainas, trans. Burgess, London, 
1903, p. I ff. 

• Hence I cannot agree that Mon Mohan Chakravarti’s inter- 
pretation of some Jaina monuments is correct. He says, “ only 
the Tirthahkaras are nude. . . . Females, Kings, Devos, Arhats 
... are generally represented dressed.” What Chakravarti calls 
Arhats may possibly be ^vetambara ascetics. Quoted by Shah, 
Joe. cit. p. 75. 
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to any folio wets in the faith, no matter to what degree 
of eminence they had attained. As far as I know, no 
passage in the Jaina texts sets before the monks and 
nuns the ideal or arhatship as a goal to be attained, 
either in this life, or in future births. Down the ages 
there can only be, according to Jainism, a limited 
number of the revealers of the religion ; and it is they, 
and they alone, who are the Arhats. In this way 
Jainism differs widely from Buddhism, where the 
attainment of arahanship was the great aim of every 
man or woman leading the religious life. The aim of 
Mahavira’s followers was nirvana, and the means to 
attain this was said to be asceticism. It is only fair, 
however, to say that the Jaina Angas, as we have them 
now, are relatively late, and hence are not only “ edited ” 
but possibly rewritten after destruction by fire. Hence 
we do not know to what extent asceticism was a feature 
of original Jainism, or to what extent references to 
asceticism were introduced into the Angas, when and if 
these were rewritten after the fire. Yet some of the 
converts from Jainism to Buddhism are recorded as 
having spoken of the austerities practised by them when 
they were disciples of Mahavira. Bhadda Kundalakesa 
says that she was " hairles's, dirt-laden, wearing one 
garment.” ^ And Nanduttara refers to the hardships 
she endured in her former religious exercises.^ 

“ . , , I shaved one half my head, 

Nor laid me down to rest save on the earth, 

Nor ever broke my fast at close of day.” 


1 Thig, 107. 


2 Thig. 88. 
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Under Gotama it was taught that mental develop- 
ment and self-mastery, of which it was believed that 
every monk and nun was potentially capable, would 
bring the aspirant into the presence of nibbdna, and ipso 
facto to arahatta, the state of being an arahan. Thus in 
the Jain system, the term Arhat was reserved for the 
Tirthankaras ; but in the Buddhist system arahan was 
applicable to others, and they were many, besides the 
greatest Teacher himself. 



CHAPTER III 


The Arahan Concept: Its Non-Buddhist 
Use in the Pitakas 

S OMETHING has now been said of the signifi- 
cance attaching to the terms arhat and arhati 
in various non-Buddhist literary remains which are 
believed to date from a pre-Buddhist period, or from 
an epoch contemporaneous with the rise of Buddhism 
in India. 

Before proceeding to the main topic of this book, 
the Early Buddhist theory of the Arahan, it may be 
interesting to note a few passages in the Pali Canon 
where the verb arahati and the noun arahan are used 
either by non-Buddhists thought to be contemporaries 
of Gotama, or used by followers of Gotama but in a 
non-Buddhist sense. In this way some light may be 
thrown on the development of the word under Buddhism, 
since possible sources of borrowings will be brought 
within reach of Gotama’s own time and place. 

The verb is less interesting semantically than the 
noun. It is found now and again in the Pali Canon, 
used both by non-Buddhists and by the followers of 
Gotama. Yet these occasions do not mark any great 
change from the sense that arhati apparently bears in 

earlier literature, such as the Upani§ads. For example, 

7S 
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Upaka, an Ajivika, seems to use it in this earlier way 
when he is recorded to have said to Gotama, “You 
should be a Universal Conqueror {arahasi anantajino)?- 
In yet other passages in the Pali texts judged to be 
among the oldest, the verb arahati retains its pre- 
Buddhist meaning of to be fit or worthy, to deserve. 
In the Dhammapada arahati is used with the negative to 
denote a man who is unfit or unworthy to wear the 
yellow robe ; ^ and again to denote one who is fit or 
worthy to wear it.® And in a third Dhammapada 
verse it is asked who is fit to blame a man of flawless 
life.^ Hence in none of these cases is arahati used in 
any special sense. 

The meaning of arahati as “ to be fit ” is well brought 
out in a passage in the Digha,® where Sonadanda the 
brahmin is recorded to have said, “ we are fit to {tnayham 
arahamd) go and see the Lord Gotama, but it is not fit 
for {na arahati) the Lord to come and see us.” 

In the Sutta-Nipata it is said that Mara is fit {arahati) 
to speak to those who lack “ merit.” ® In the Sagyutta, 
Soma is represented as giving an unflinching reply to 
the jibes of Mara.'^ She tells him that he is only fit to 
talk to those who think that men alone are capable of 
rightly understanding dhamma, with its consequence, 
the attainment of arahanship ; and she declares that 
woman’s nature is no hindrance to this. The inference 

^ M. I. 171 ; Vin. L 8, referred to at ThigA. 220, which both 
read araFasi. 

® Dhp. 9. ^ Dhp. 10. * Dhp. 230. 

L 114; cf, pp, 115, 113. * Sn. 431. ’ S. I 129. 
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is that Mata is not fit to speak to those who maintain 
that there is no sex-barrier in this matter. Again in 
the Sutta-Nipata ^ Sela the brahmin is made to praise 
Gotama, saying to him, “You are worthy to (or 
deserve to or should) become a king,” the reference 
here being to the worldly and not to the religious status. 
It is noteworthy that in a Jataka passage also, the older 
connection of arahati with important people is apparent.^ 
A certain minister had committed some indiscretion in 
the women’s quarters of the palace. The King of 
Benares sent for him and said, “ Thou art not worthy 
(arahasi) to live in my kingdom,” and dismissed him. 
Here again the reference is to the worldly status. 

In these occurrences of the verb arahati, it might 
just as well, if not better, have been translated by 
“ should ” or “ should not.” As far as I know, the 
verb never gained the tremendous significance with 
which the noun soon came to be impregnated. In a 
word, it never came to mean “ is perfect ” or anything 
comparable to this, as the noun came to mean “ a man 
perfected.” 

The arahan concept must now be traced to its 
possible sources, as these appear in Pali Canonical 
writings. 

A Culavagga passage ® depicts a setthi * of Rajagaha 
causing a sandalwood bowl to be hoisted high up in 
the air on the top of a succession of bamboo poles, and 
then making it be known : “ If any samana or btahmana 

^ Sn. 552. ^ Ja. L 262. 

® Via. II. 210-21 1 ♦ ^ Great merchant. 
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be an arahd and possessed of supernormal powers 
{iddhima), let him get down the bowl.” Accordingly 
six men went one after the other to the setthiy and each 
declared that he was an arahd and possessed of super- 
normal powers, but none of these was apparently able 
to get down the bowl. For the Culavagga states that 
this feat was accomplished by Pindola Bharadvaja,^ one 
of Gotama’s followers. The other six men who had 
approached the setthi were the renowned leaders of six 
of the heretical sects opposed to Buddhism.^ Their 
names are : Purana Kassapa, who held the theory of 

^ At A, I. 23 he is called topmost of those who roar the lion’s 
roar. In the Cmy., A A. I. 198, the Vinaya legend is cited ; cf. 
Pss, ’Brethren^ pp. no, 415 ; S. IV. no (SA. II. 593) and iC.i*. IV, 
68, n. 

® These six are mentioned at D. 1 . 47 if. ; D. IL 1 50 ; Sn. p. 92 ; 
M.I. 198, 250 ; IL 2 ; S. 1 . 68 ; IV. 398 ; Ja. L 509 ; V. 246 
(Sahjaya omitted) ; Miln. 4. 

They were well known, reputed teachers, each with a large 
following. At most of these passages they are referred to in a 
stock-phrase, in which they are described, among other things, 
as tltthakara ( = tlrthankara^ which in Jaina literature is the name 
applied to the revealers of the religion). In Pali tittba means a 
landing-place, a ford, and one of the secondary meanings is 
‘‘unsound view,” or the teacher of it. See J.P.T.S. 1913-14, 
p. 1 17, n. 5 . In the Cmys. on these passages tltthakara = laddhikara^ 
tenet- or opinion- or hypothesis-makers, usually translated 
“ founders of a sect,” but by Mrs Rhys Davids, KS, I. 93, 
“ theorisers.” At M. IL 2, they are also called bhagavant^ Lords, 
a “ style commonly appropriated by Gotama’s disciples for their 
master,” see Fur, Dial, II. p, 2, note. The Cmy. on this passage 
(MA. Ill, 236) says that Purana Kassapa is a “ bhagava, inasmuch 
as distinguishing thirty-eight conditions (arammamnt) he made 
many fords for going down to nibbana.” 
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non-action {aksriyafj lydkdsi)^ and who, according to 
Buddhaghosa, was one of the teachers who went about 
naked ; ^ Makkhali Gosala,^ the non-causationist {ahetu- 
vddi^)y who was the leader of the Ajivika (Naked 
Ascetics) sect ; Ajita-Kesakambali, who went about in 
a hair-shirt, and was an annihilationist ® ; Pakudha 
Kaccayana, who held the doctrine of non-creation ; ^ 

1 The legend of how he lost his clothes is told below, p. 91- 
For his theory, see D. L 5 3, and cf. Vin. L 234 = III. 2 ; A. I. 62 ; 
DiaL I. 70 ; K,S. III. 168. He therefore saw no harm in killing, 

S. I. 66. 

2 The legend of how he lost his clothes is given at DA. 1 . 143 f. 

= MA. II. 233. He had been a follower of Mahavira, and they 
had led a life of asceticism together for six years, when a doctrinal 
difference arose between them and they separated. He hence- 
forth became as great a rival of Mahavira as he was of Gotama. 
Gotama considered him to be one of the worst of the sopliists : 
cf. A. I. 33 ; S. I. 66. At A. I. 286 he is called mogbapurisa^ a 
foolish man. In the Uvasagadasao (Hoernle’s edn. vol. ii. p. 108 
= D. I. 5 3) his theory is stated only to be overthrown. There 
are many other references to him in Jaina literature. And for a 
long and interesting note giving non-Pali references to Gosala, 
and an account of his life, including his relations with Mahavira, 
etc., see A. F. R. Hoernle, Uvasagadasao y Calcutta, 1888, vol. ii. 
p. 108, n. 25 3, and Appendix II. of the same work. 

® Kesakambalin means wearing a hair blanket.’’ In the case 
of Ajita this was made, according to Bu., DA. 1 . 144 = MA. II. 233, 
from human hair. His maxims occur at D. I. 5 5 ; M. I. 287, 515; 
A. I. 268 ; IV. 226 ; V. 265. His doctrine is also given at 
Sutrakrit^ga, II. i. 22, Jaina SutraSy II. 343 (S.B.E. XLV.), Part 
of D. I. 55= Sutrakritanga II. 1. 15. For comparison in readings 
of the Pali and Prakrit texts, see Jaina Sutras y II. p. xxiv. n. 2. 

^ He was an ascetic who held that there were seven uncreated 
impermanent things — the four elements, pleasure, pain, and the 
soul. D. I. 5 6, and see Jaina Sutras y II. p, xxiv. 
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Sanjaya Belatthiputta, the “ eel-wfiggler ; ^ and Nigantha 
Nataputta, who was the leader of the Jains.^ 

This legend doubtless purports to show that only 
a Sakyan of a certain spiritual status would be able to 
perform so difficult a task as fetching down the bowl 
from its lofty position ; and that the leaders of other 
sects, although claiming to be arahans were, in reality, 
nothing of the kind. 

To the historian this passage is interesting in two 
ways. First, an intensive study of the doctrines of two 
of these heretical teachers shows that, although, so far 
as I am aware, they did not themselves use the word 
arahan in their teachings, yet the idea of this was not 
totally absent. According to the Uvasagadasao ^ and 
the Dlgha,^ the Law of Gosala Makkhaliputta says 
that “ there is no such thing as exertion or labour or 
power or vigour or manly strength, but that all things 
are unalterably fixed ” by fate {niyati ) — the fruit of the 

^ He was a Wanderer (Vin. L 39) and an eel-wriggier (D. 1 . 58, 
and c£ Jaina Sutras^ IL p. xxvi., where Jacobi calls him an agnostic). 
Jacobi thinks that ‘‘ Agnosticism seems to have prepared the 
way for the Buddhist doctrine of nirvana,” on the grounds that 
Gotama was always loath to express any views on this, loc, cit, 
xxviii. Barua, p, 319 (see next n.) warns us against confusing 
Agnostic with Sceptic. Before they became Gotama^s disciples, 
Sariputta and Moggallana had been Sahjaya^s followers (Vin. 1 . 39). 

2 Nataputta is Mahavira, the Jain leader, see above, Ch. I. 
Anyone wishing to know more about these six leaders of thought 
should consult B. Barua, A History of pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy ^ 
Calcutta, 1921. 

® VoL ii. p. 108, from which the following quotation is taken. 

<D. 1.55. 
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life of a samana being, according to the Digha’s inter- 
pretation of Makkhali’s doctrine,^ purification during 
saqsara {saffsarasuddhi). In Appendbc 11. to the 
Uvasagadasao, Hoernle states that by denying attakdra, 
parakdra, purisakdra, balap, virijap, purisatthama, and 
purisaparakkama, Gosala is denying that mankind can 
attain “ human happiness and all other conditions in- 
cluding arhat-ship,” either by the exertions of others or 
by the effort of the individual. Since Gotama’s teaching 
was sometimes polemical, it is possible that the attempt 
to overthrow such denials as these by positive affirma- 
tions was instrumental in leading him to characterise 
the arahan as the man who, by his own efforts and those 
of others, by putting forth strength and energy and by 
being steadfast attains to the highest perfection. It is 
curious that, in the Anguttara,^ Gotama on hearing a 
“ brahman ” deny attakdra and parakdra says that he 
has never heard or seen such a doctrine, such a view. 
This Anguttara passage, however, although it resembles 
Makkhali’s doctrine, is not the same. “That was a 
denial of effective causation. This is a denial of the 
causer, the man, the invisible spiritual being, the soul, 
the self. And we have Gotama denying all knowledge 
of this denial, which he is by most writers declared to 
have made his central doctrine.”® He proceeds to 
show the “ brahman ” that the denial is absurd, by 
getting him to agree (which he seems perfectly willing 
to do) that there is such a thing as initiative {drabb- 
hadhdtii), and that men are known to initiate ; and then 
1 D. I. 54. ® A. III. 337 f. * GS. m. intr : p. xii. 
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Stating that “ this is among men the self-agency, this is 
the other-agency.” 

Ajita-Kesakambali is another heterodox teacher 
whose doctrine may perhaps contain a suggestion on 
which the future theory of the arahan was partly based. 
His doctrine included the maxim that there are no 
samanas or brahmanas who are samma^ata, a word 
which Lord Chalmers translates as “ triumphantly walk, 
aright,” ^ and Rhys Davids as “ gone to the highest 
point.” 2 Rhys Davids points out ^ that Buddhaghosa 
gives no explanation of this word ; this is true of both 
the Sumangala-vilasini and the Papancasudani ^ versions. 
But, as Rhys Davids goes on to say, “ the Jataka Com- 
mentary on Jat. III. 505 says it means the man who has 
attained the highest fruit, that is, arahatship.” If this 
is the correct interpretation, Kesakambali is implicitly 
denying the existence of arahans. At aU events he is 
denying the existence of people who have become 
perfected, whether these were called arahans or not at 
the time when Kesakambali formulated his doctrine. 
In such a denial he might have given Gotama a handle 
for his affirmation of the opposite view. This is the 
more plausible because of a Sagyutta passage ® which 
states that “ as compared with these teachers ” (meaning 
the six who have been mentioned above), “ Gotama is 
young in years and a novice in the life of religion.” 
Thus before Gotama began to build up his arahan 

1 Lord Chalmers, Fur. Dial. I. p. 364, cf. p. 202. 

* Dial. I. 73. * Dial. I. 73, n. 2. 

« MA. II. 332. » S. I. 68. 
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concept he may easily have been acquainted with words 
such as samma^ata^ and later have found it convenient 
to incorporate them into his arahan concept. Sam- 
ma^ata is certainly used in Buddhist literature as a 
synonym for an arahan,^ and this not merely in those 
passages where Gotama is affirming the direct opposite, 
word for word, of what Kesakambali denied.^ 

The Vinaya passage about the setthi and his bowl 
is also historically interesting, for it indicates that, at 
some early date, the notion of arahan was connected 
with that of supernormal powers. The display of 
these would easily impress the many-folk {putbujjam\ 
who are always more ready to compute worth by 
unusual physical prowess than by outstanding mental 
achievements. It cannot, therefore, be said that this 
Culavagga passage is representative of the term arahd 
as it came to be under Early Buddhism. But since a 
parallel, outer and inner, bodily and mental, often runs 
through Gotama’s teaching, it may be that the reality 
on which this legend is based provided some initial data 
for the elaboration of the Buddhist arahan concept. 

The term arahan is apparently used again in con- 
nection with those people who are able to perform 
mystic wonders, and again this is in a long passage in 
the Vinaya.® The Jatila,^ Uruvela Kassapa, repeats 

1 Vin. II. 205 ; S. I. 76. * A. I. 269. » Vin. I. 25-32. 

* One belonging to the sect of those who wear their hair in 
braids. To do so was the rule for the orthodox hermits of the 
brahmanical vanaprasthas or tapasas, Gautama, III. 34. They 
recognised the authority of the Vedas, Vin. I. 245 ; Vin, Texts, 
I. 118, Dial. I. 221, 
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eight times that Gotama is not such a worthy man 
{araha) as he himself is, although he had been amazed 
at Gotama’s supernormal powers and at the miracles he 
had performed, in order that he might convince Uruvela 
Kassapa of his worth. Even after Gotama had walked 
upon the waters and had levitated himself in the air 
above them, he knew that Kassapa still thought himself 
more worthy than Gotama. The teacher decided to 
move the Jatila’s mind,^ and said to him : “ You are not 
a worthy man (arahd), nor have you entered the way to 
arahanship {arahattama^d) ; you have not the means 
either to be a worthy man or to enter on the Way to 
arahanship.” It is not recorded that Gotama elaborated 
his address, for the Jatila immediately asked for 
ordination. In , the Nidana ^ it is stated that Uruvela 
Kassapa, now leading the best life {brahmacariyd) under 
the Great Recluse {Mahd-Samana), showed his adherence 
to his Master by rising into the air seven times, the 
seventh time to the height of seven palm-trees ; and 
descending again, he saluted the tathagata,^ and sat 
down to one side. Seeing this wonder the multitude 
said : “ How great is the power of the Buddhas — even 
so mighty a thinker as this Uruvela Kassapa, thinking 
them arahans, has broken through the net of delusion 
and is tamed by the tathagata.” I have cited this 
episode in Uruvela Kassapa’s hfe in order to show what 
is to my mind an interesting discrepancy between the 

^ Vin. I. 52. ® Ja. I. 83. 

® “ Bringing the Truth,” see Chalmers, Sutta-Nipata, H.O.S. 3 7, 
p. si-K. f. ; “ Wayfarer,” sec G.J’, V, xiii. and Index for references. 
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Nidana and some passages thought to be earlier, such 
as in the Vinaya and the Digha. For in the Nid^a, 
the multitude is stated to be composed of brahmans and 
of householders ; yet in the Vinaya bhikkhus are 
expressly forbidden to make supernormal displays before 
the laity.^ And in the Digha, Gotama is represented 
as saying, “ It is because I perceive danger in the 
practice of supernormal wonders that I loathe and 
abhor them and am ashamed of them.” ^ It is possible, 
therefore, since this Nidana passage allows Kassapa’s 
feat to pass unreprimanded, that the Jataka compilers 
had forgotten that displays in such circumstances were 
not considered desirable. It is said that Gotama put 
the wonder of education in the place of these other 
wonders.® And by “ education ” he meant here, I 
think, the iddhipdda, the four bases of iddhi or super- 
normal powers. But he did not regard these as the 
bases of supernormal displays, but as a powerful and 
vigorous concentration on desire, energy, thought, and 
study.^ 

It is therefore apparent that, in the Vinaya passage 
describing Gotama’s encounter with the Jatila, he did 
not mean by the words arahd and arahattama^a the same 
things as the Jatila meant. Not magic wonders, not 
the use of the so-called supernormal powers, such as 
telepathy and levitation, make a man an arahan. In 
different cases these may or may not happen to be 
present as concomitants of this state, but they are not 
ivin. II. 112. 2 D. I. 213. 

4 ^4- T 
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the cause of it, nor are they of the essence of it. It is 
recorded that Gotama on a certain occasion and before 
a large concourse of people rose in the air, projecting 
flames still higher, and prevented his rival from getting 
up to come to him.^ Rhys Davids suggests that this 
story does not belong to the time when the rule for- 
bidding bhikkhus to make displays before the laity was 
still valid, but was a later accretion to the conception 
of the Buddha, collected by the editor or editors of the 
Patika Suttanta.^ Again, Moggallana was credited with 
the power to perform supernormal acts, but it was not 
on this that his claim to arahanship rested. For the 
possession of such power does not make a man truly 
worthy, although it may succeed in making him appear 
to be so to the unwary. 

Thus Citta the householder was very much impressed 
by a magic wonder worked by a novice called Mahaka.^ 
This youth had so wrought as to cause a thunderstorm, 
rain, and a cool wind to abate the heat of a sweltering 
day. Citta, not content with this, asked Mahaka to 
perform some other miracle of psychic power (Jddhi) 
surpassing the reach of men. The novice sent fire 
through the keyhole on to Citta’s verandah ; it burnt 
up some grass which had been scattered out there round 
his cloak, but it left the cloak unscathed. Citta at once 
promised to supply Mahaka with the four requisites of 
the Brahma-life ; and Mahaka incurred no blame for 
this display. There is no record that he became an 
arahan. But this passage indicates the extent to which 

1 D. 111 . 27. * Dial. III. 2 f. » S. IV. 289-91. 
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the performance of magic called forth the public 
admiration. It also shows that, for Sakya, the possi- 
bility of arahanship was not co-existent with the posses- 
sion of these peculiar psychic potencies.^ It was open 
to all those who could tame themselves and develop 
themselves by the power of the intellect, so that they 
might become perfect. According to Gotama every- 
one is potentially capable of becoming perfect; but 
the achievement depends upon the will to train aright 
the whole being, and not upon the power to cultivate, 
certain unusual gifts. Thus converts were to be made 
and retained, not by manifestations of supernormal 
powers, but by the sound preaching of dhamma, which 
shows the way to go in order to live here and now in the 
pursuit of that highest goal, for the sake of which 
young men of noble family go forth from home into 
homelessness.® 

Associated with this early notion that the man who 
possesses psychic potencies {iddhimant) is therefore an 
arahan, is the notion that the man who practises 
austerities {tapas, lit. glowing, burning) is also an 
arahan. For until Gotama began to teach the doctrine 
of the Middle Way, in which he denounces austerities, 
public opinion had been much swayed and influenced 
by the exhibition of self-inflicted torture done in the 

^ Cf. z Kings iv. 9, where the Shunammite woman calls Elisha 
“ a holy man of God/^ Elisha had a bigger popular reputation 
as a wonder-worker than any other prophet. 

2 Vin. L 9, for one of the earliest appearances of this 
formula. 
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name of holiness. The practice of austerities had been 
inculcated in some of the latest hymns included in the 
Rg-Veda. By this time also tapas had acquired its 
secondary meaning of retirement into the forest for the 
sake of solitude and for the practice of bodily mortifica- 
tion,^ -with the idea that this would bring about magical 
results. The value of seclusion was acknowledged by 
Sakya and made of some importance as an occasion for 
meditation and contemplation, as opposed to bodily 
sufferings. In bringing about this change, Sakya had 
the weight of the Upanisad authority to overcome. For 
the Taittiriya Upanisad makes austerities (tapas) of great 
importance together with the study of the Vedas. 
Further, a passage in the Aitareyya Brahmana declares 
“ Heaven is established on the air, the air on the earth, 
the earth on the^waters, the waters on the truth, the 
truth on the mystic lore (of the sacrifice), and that 
on tapas” ^ While various old legends have it that 
one god or another brought forth the world by 
tapas? 

This association of tapas with worth persists in 
various parts of the Pali texts. It is, for example, 
recorded that some devas saw Gotama, in the days 
before he had attained enlightenment, practising such 
severe austerities that at first they thought he must be 

^ Cf. Gautama, III. 34, where orthodox hermits ate called 
vdnaprasthas or tipasas. This is the third stage in a brahman’s life. 

® Aitareyya Br. XI. 6. 4. 

* Sat. Br. VI. I. 1. 15 and ff. Cf. also Creation Hymn of 
Rg-Veda, given by E. J. Thomas in Vtdic Hymns, p. izy. 
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dead, or dying. But some of the devas declared that 
he must be an arahan and that arahans lived like that.^ 
This use of the word arahan is, to quote Lord Chalmers, 
“ a significant instance of the vogue of the term, before 
Buddhism, to indicate a man of worth, and therefore 
an ascetic Saint.” ^ This passage also represents a note- 
worthy change in the use of the term arahan. It is 
losing its reference to kings and rulers and important 
people of the world, and is being popularly applied 
instead to ascetics. 

There are, in fact, various passages which show 
that it was the ascetic, the mao who practised 
austerities and self-mortification who, in the eyes of 
the populace {puthujjana) was worthy of respect, of 
honour, and of gifts. This non-Buddhist use of the 
term is sometimes found in connection with the Acelas 
and the Ajivikas, who were both sects of Naked 
Ascetics.® 

For example, Sunakkhatta, a Licchavi who was 
unable to subscribe to Gotama’s doctrine, saw the Cynic 
Kora of the Acela sect.* Kora behaved like a dog, 
walking on all fours, sprawling on the ground and 

^ M. I. 245. ® Fur. Dial. I. 17}, n. 

® At Diaf. I. 220 Rhys Davids, following a passage in the 
Anguttara (III. 276 ?), gives a list of ten sects of ascetics, all con- 
temporaries of Gotama. He says that the name probably means 
“ those who claimed to be especially strict in their rules as to 
their means of livelihood.” Cf. the fifth division of the eightfold 
Way, samma ajiva. 

* D. III. 6. ff. Cf. Ja. 1 . 389. Bu. explains Kora as a nickname, 
having the feet turned in. Cf. the Greek Cynics. 
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taking up food with his mouth instead of using his 
hands. Sunakkhatta, seeing his behaviour, exclaimed : 
“ How beautiful he looks, the arahan, the recluse.” 
But Gotama, in order to prevent him from believing 
that such Naked Ascetics were true arahans, predicted 
that Kora would soon die of epilepsy, and would be 
reborn as one of the Kalakanjas ^ ; and it is recorded 
that this fate befell him. 

Sunakkhatta also called another Acela, Kandara- 
masuka,^ an arahan.® Sunakkhatta having asked 
Kandara-masuka a question, found that he did not 
understand it and therefore showed anger and resent- 
ment. The Licchavi, in some alarm, said : “ We might 
come into conflict with this admirable arahan recluse.” 
He was not rebuked by Gotama for calling Kandara- 
masuka an arahan. Indeed, Gotama said that he be- 
grudged arahanship to no one. But to make it clear 
that to him an arahan meant something different from 
what it did to the Licchavi, Gotama predicted that 
before long this Naked Ascetic would break the seven 
vows, including those of chastity and nakedness, which 
he had laid upon himself, and would die fallen from 
his fame. This happened, so it is recorded, as Gotama 
had foretold. 

^ One of the lowest of the Asura groups. Cf. D. II. Z59, 
kalakanja mahabU’yjsa (the Kalakanjas all of fearful shape. Dial. 
II. The Cmy. DA. II. 689 says that having been trans- 

formed, they pass to a large and dreadful shape. 

® For a note on this name, not yet met with elsewhere, see 
Dial. III. 14, n.'z. 

3 D. III. 10. 
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According to Buddhaghosa,^ Purana Kassapa was 
another ascetic who went about naked. For one day 
some thieves stole his clothes, and he, not knowing 
how to cover himself with leaves or grass, went into 
the village just as he was. The people seeing him, 
said, “ This recluse is an arahd, he wants very little, 
there is nothing like him.” From this time he did not 
wear clothes, but entered the homeless state ; and many 
people were ordained under him. Naturally Buddha- 
ghosa, writing centuries after the event, could not know 
the actual words the people uttered on seeing Kassapa. 
Had they really called him arahd it would have been 
very significant. For since the six heretical teachers, 
including Purana Kassapa, were well advanced in years 
when Gotama was a young man,® it would have meant 
that the term arahd was in current use before Gotama 
began his teaching. But we do not know whether 
Buddhaghosa was introducing into the mouths of these 
village people a word whose connotation may have been 
unknown to them ; or whether he was merely intending 
them to exclaim at seeing what was to them simply a 
worthy man. That is to say, we do not know whether 
to interpret arahd in this commentarial passage narrating 
an event which must have taken place before Gotama 
began his teaching, as indicating the finished product 
with all the connotation which had accrued to the term 
by Buddhaghosa’s day ; or as indicating a far simpler 
conception. 

In other commentarial passages the term arahan is 
1 DA. I. 142 = MA. II. 2J5. * S. I. 68 . 
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applied again to ascetics. The Ajivika Upaka, who has 
been already mentioned/ lived near some trappers in 
the Vankahara country, and was apparently admired by 
them. One day when the head trapper was going oS 
on a long hunt with his sons and brothers, he said to his 
daughter, “Do not neglect our holy man [mayhay arahante 
md pamajjt)” ^ This is a case where the term is applied 
to a member of a non-Buddhist community and no 
objection is raised. When Visakha, on the other hand, 
realised that her father-in-law, the treasurer Migara, was 
calling the Jains (to whose sect he had belonged before 
he was converted to Buddhism) by the name of arahans, 
she was deeply shocked. She declared that men like 
these who have no shame in outward things are not 
arahans.® Nor are they, any more than are the Acelas 
and the Ajivikas, in the sense that was being developed 
in the Buddhist interpretation of the term. For it is 
not by discarding the clothes and wearing the hair in 
braids that a man becomes a brahman true.^ 

Yet these types of asceticism made a strong appeal 
to the public imagination. They bespoke a man who 
was superior to or indifferent to the ordinary comforts 
of life, a man who thought that by hurting himself he 
could gain more from life, who believed indeed that 
physical pain would lead to happiness, and for this end, 
renouncing mundane pleasure, adopted in its stead 
physical pain. It was not unnatural that such a figure 
commanded awe and respect. The untutored mind is 

^ See above, p. 76. * ThigA. 220, 221. 

® DhpA. I. 400. * Cf. Dhp. 393. 
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impressed by behaviour which it cannot emulate and by 
feats which it cannot practise, and is liable to believe 
that those who can manage such mortifications must be 
very holy people. Gotama himself had been to the 
extremes of asceticism, and thus had sympathy with 
those who practised it. To the ascetics Seniya the 
Canine and Punna the Bovine, he spoke kindly, and told 
them, much against his will but in accordance with 
theirs, what their destinies would be if they continued 
in these austerities. Seniya decided to become a 
bhikkhu in Gotama’s following, and it is said that not 
long after he was ordained he became an arahan.^ 
Gotama knew that Seniya by following the Middle Way 
could win that noble understanding which was the 
quest of all those who entered his Order. It was only 
when Gotama himself found that the nature of austerity 
was as negative and barren as the luxury in which, so it 
is stated, he had been brought up (or, at any rate, knew 
to exist), that he realised the beauty and poise of 
normality, of moderation, of the Middle Way. Pre- 
servation of the mind and body in health, not destruction 
of their functions, gives a surer foundation for the 
higher knowledge. It needs considerable intelligence 
not to be dazzled by the extraordinary, but to see 
wherein lie the uses and advantages of the ordinary. 

In view of the close connection in the popular mind 
between the arahan and the possession of supernormal 
power, and again, between the arahan and the practice 
of self-mortification, it must be mentioned that there 
1 This story is told at M. I. Sutta 57. 
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ate passages in the Canon where the term arahan is 
used by non - Buddhists, but without either of these 
associations. 

For example, it is recorded that Saccaka, the son of 
a Jain (woman) said to Gotama at the end of a long 
conversation with him : ^ “ It is wonderful how, while 
you were being spoken to so offensively and with such 
insinuations, you have not changed colour, nor has 
your countenance altered — quite like an Arahat all- 
enlightened.” 

Again, when Sariputta was still a Wanderer under 
Sanjaya^ he saw the venerable Assaji, and because of 
his dignified deportment, Sariputta said to himself : 
“ Indeed this person is one of those bhikkhus who are 
arahans in the world, or have entered the Way to 
arahanship.” And Sariputta at once asked Assaji whose 
doctrine he professed. Now this passage may be a 
later interpolation into the Vinaya ; and may be in- 
tended to convey the complete notion of the arahan. 
Or, since the Vinaya was written down later than the 
occurrence of this event, the compilers of it may have 
been thinking of the meaning the term would have had 
at a time when Gotama had not long been preaching. 
In this case it naturally would not be meant to convey 
the complete connotation which, as his system developed, 
it came to possess. But, even if deliberately incom- 
plete, a new notion of arahan is evident in this passage. 
For here it is used of a man whose demeanour made 
Sariputta curious to know who was his teacher. He 
* M. I. * JO. * Yin. 1 . 39. 
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detected the man’s inner worth through his outward 
appearance. Thus a change has come into the term 
arahan. A man is thought to be worthy because of 
his dignity of bearing, and not because he inflicts 
tortures on himself or performs supernormal tricks. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Buddhist Concept of the Arahan in the 
P iTAKAS 

A S Buddhism developed, the notion of the arahan 
came to be, in its essence, entirely dissociated 
from the notions of psychic powers and of austerities, 
as these were ordinarily understood. In place of the 
psychic powers, such as levitation, passing through 
material objects, going through the air and so on, was 
substituted the supreme spiritual prowess of the arahan 
as exhibited in the potency of his victory, of his emanci- 
pation. In place of the bodily asceticism practised by 
both the brahmin precursors and the Jain contem- 
poraries of Buddhism was substituted mental asceticism, 
mental discipline. Nor was this altogether a new idea. 
For in spite of the Taittiriya Upanisad and the emphasis 
it lays on bodily mortification, there are indications in 
some of the other Upanisads that the forest dwellers 
insisted (and for the first time in the religious history of 
India) that a mental sacrifice in contrast to a material 
one promoted that discipline of self whereby heaven 
was won. Gotama had himself been to the extremes 
of bodily mortification before he won enlightenment, 
and had found in them nothing of value but much of 
hindrance. He therefore became inimical to the practice 
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of physical austerities, calling them ill, ignoble, not 
belonging to the Goal.^ In fact, so strongly did 
Buddhism become opposed to bodily self-mortification 
that it is said that “ those recluses and brahmins who 
uphold self-mortification ^ are incapable of crossing the 
floods ... are incapable of knowledge and insight, 
of the enlightenment which is unsurpassed.” ^ Thus, 
according to Gotama, bodily austerities are in direct 
opposition to the achievement of arahanship, and can 
form no part of the content of the arahan-concept. 
Their place is taken by mental austerity, by mental 
renunciation, by mental purification, and by the true 
mental asceticism of consistendy choosing the higher 
way in preference to the lower. 

Thus the arahan-concept came instead, and appar- 
endy rapidly, to be a concept involving many high 
ethical and intellectual qualities. These were thought 
to be brought to perfection only after a long and 
rigorous training in virtue and knowledge, lasting, even 
in the case of Buddhas, through countless life-spans. 
For it must never be forgotten that Buddhism is un- 
intelligible apart from the allied doctrines of karma and 
rebirth. If a man or woman becomes an arahan in this 
existence, it is because in previous rebirths “ he ” has 
been working towards this end. The more steadily he 
works, the fewer his backslidings and wrong-doings, 
the more quickly will he attain his end and aim. As, in 

1 Vin. 1 . 10. 

* Tapo-Jiguccha, described at D. III. 40 ff. = A. 11 . zo6 S. 

® See below. Chapter VII. * A. IL 200. 

7 
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the philosophy of a later time it was explicitly held that 
nature does not proceed by jumps, so also in Sakya this 
view was held, although implicitly. What has been 
called the Law of Causation was apparently held to work 
smoothly and relentlessly, every event proceeding from 
a cause or from a series of causes. The working of the 
Law even traverses the span made by physical death, since 
it was held that the character resulting from previous 
rebirths survives into the succeeding chain of rebirths. 

It might almost be said that the connotation which 
accrued to the term arahan under Buddhism is a case 
of spontaneous generation, so different did it become 
in scope and depth from the meanings attaching to it 
in any previous or contemporary system. For to the 
disciples of Gotama the arahan came to mean not only 
the Founder of the creed, or the revealer of the religion, 
as it did in Jainism, not only the person worthy of 
reverence and gifts, but the man or woman who, with 
mind always -alert, having attained to freedom of heart 
and mkid, to insight and knowledge is an adept {asekha\ 
is perfect, a finished product; one who has crossed 
over the flood and gone beyond {pdragafa) ; who has 
rooted out craving and cut off desire; who has de- 
stroyed the dsavas ; who is versed in the threefold lore 
(tevijjd) ; who has won excellence in the thirty-seven 
things associated with enlightenment ; who has attained 
nibbana ; ^ the man or woman who has completed many 

^ In some Sutta fragments the phrase nibhdnass*0va santth is 
used ; S. I. 53 ; IV. 75 ; A. II. 39. At GS. II. 45 and at KS. 
IV. 44 this is translated as near to nibbana.” I agree rather 
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Other attainments, all of them implying finality. The 
arahan has, in a word, achieved some static condition, 
where he is beyond the workings of what is now called 
the Law of Causation. He has no need of further 
development, of further progress. 

The Brahma of the Upanisads may have been taken 
by Sakya as the pattern on which to build its glowing 
and manifold descriptions of the arahan. For there 
can be no doubt, I think, that the perfection which 
every true devotee of the creed of Buddhism sought, 
was of the nature of what is now called an Absolute 
Perfection. A process, that of making-to-become, led 
to a state, that of perfection, which was above the laws 
of Change, and from which, once he had gained it, a 
man did not faU away. 

In the Upanisads there are descriptions of Brahma, 
of which Gotama or those of his followers who were 
mainly responsible for the development of the concept 
of arahan must have been more or less consciously 
aware, as they must also have been aware of the monistic 
or pantheistic trend of the whole system. Hence what 
man is said to he (inteUectually) in the teaching found 
in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad may have provided 
Gotama with some material tor that which he would 
like Ws disciples to become. 

with the transl. at K.S. I. 45 “ in the presence or nibbana.” For 
eva in the Pitakas is “ just ” (he or there or then) ; the American 
“right” (here). It is mere emphasis; the German enclitic ya. 
The arahaas did not claim to be only near to nibbana, but to have 
concluded the cathartic process which, in some Sutta fragments, 
it means. 
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“ He is the unseen Seer, the unheard Hearer, the 
unthought Thinker, the ununderstood Understander. 
Other than He there is no seer. Other than He there 
is no hearer. Other than He there is no thinker. 
Other than He there is no understander. He is your 
Self, the Inner Controller, the Immortal.” ^ 

But this great monistic conception was too over- 
whelming — and too facile. If it is true that “ That art 
thou,” then you must prove it. And it may be said 
that Early Buddhism was an attempt to bring into the 
lives of people, however lowly and humble, however 
much wrong-doing they might have committed, a 
realisation that they might become even as That 
which the Upanisads declare that they essentially are, 
in ail circumstances and without fighting for it ; 
whereas in Buddhism the ideal was held to be 
attainable only as the result of strenuous and steadfast 
effort. 

Hence we see that under Buddhism the great 
Upanisadic doctrine of the immanent divinity of man, 
expressed in the classical phrase, “ That art thou ” {tat 
team ast, with the emphasis on the team) was no longer 
accepted. It was replaced by a corresponding doctrine 
of man becoming Brahma-like, as opposed to his being 
Brahma-like. This was the arahan theory : it claimed 
to see man accomplishing perfection, not simulating it. 
And for the accomplishing process the exercise of the 
will, a constant putting forth of energy, was necessary. 
This new theory is well expressed in passages in the 
^ Bfhad. 5. 7. 23. 
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Majjhima and the Anguttara : ^ a person who “ is 
neither a tormentor of self nor of another ... in this 
very life hungers no more, he is allayed, become cool, 
he abides in the experience of bliss with a self that has 
become Brahma.” ^ The new word for India was, that 
man, ever in the process of change, can become that 
which the more static brahminical attitude held that he 
essentially is. Indian thought had scarcely held this 
to be rational ; but Sakya taught it. In this respect 
Gotama’s teaching is a remarkable precursor of Hegel’s 
triad of Being, of its antithesis Not-Being and of the 
synthesis of the two. Becoming. It must be assumed 
that in putting his emphasis on Becoming Gotama was 
influenced by the Upanisadic ideal to the extent of 
opposing it and of expanding it. He opposed, in con- 
tradicting the externals and accidents of brahminism. 
He expanded, by seeing man as potentially capable of 
developing his qualities to a higher and higher degree, 
as potentially capable of making himself to become. I 
think that the dawnings of this view were not altogether 
absent from the Upanisads, but that they were implied 
rather thah stressed. 

From the unreal lead me to the Real, 

From darkness lead me to Light, 

From death lead me to the Undying ® 

is a verse which strongly suggests that however much 
one might be the Real, yet a closer contact with it by 

1 M, L 344 ; II 159 ; A, IL 21 1, Cf. A. V. 226. 

2 Bmhmabhuta; cf. Gita 5. 24, 6. 27, 18. 54. 

® Brhad. I. 3. 28. 
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means of the mmmarga (or way of knowledge) was 
essential for salvation which was to be gained, as is here 
shown, through intellectual apprehension of the real, 
through spiritual light, and by cutting through the 
ocean of say sir a (rebirth or faring-on). So much then 
had man to achieve in order that for him Being might 
become a reality. In Primitive Buddhism it is amply 
apparent that this process could only be valid, the end 
could only be assured, if man made himself, his powers 
and his faculties, become greater and greater still. 
Surely this is a step in advance of the somewhat com- 
placent theory that man is That (Brahma). 

Ever since they came to be uttered, over an in- 
definitely long or short period of time, the Upanisads 
have greatly influenced India and her teachers. And 
although Gotama, being an innovator and a reformer, 
did not blindly follow them, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his mind was by no means uninfluenced by the 
great philosophical system to which he fell heir. But 
the Upanisad ideal was one which, in accordance with 
Gotama’s more practical and more unphilosophic out- 
look, made no essential demands on the development of 
human character. If a man actually was Brahma, if he 
partook of the nature of Brahma, might it not follow 
that his moral sense would fall into abeyance ? The 
belief in the workings of karma counteracted this 
possibility to some extent, for it was held to be more 
profitable to do right than to do wrong.^ Yet it was 

^ That this view persists at the present day is well put by 
L. S. S. O’Malley, Popular Hinduism^ Cambridge, 1935, p. 70. 
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considered that a man’s destiny necessitated his doing 
the wrong he did ; and because it was his destiny his 
evil-doing was condoned. Gotama reintroduced into 
Indian thought an ethical outlook; and taught that 
the exercise of right thoughts, words, and deeds, 
and of strict self-control, led a man to become 
Brahma-like, to become more developed than he was 
before. 

Further, the Upanisads demand that a man should 
“ know ” Brahma in order to be saved. This must 
have appeared as an incomplete doctrine to Gotama, 
for man is far more than intellect. But a man could 
become perfect from a human point of view, with a 
perfection less large and comprehensive than the 
perfection of Brahma. If he followed the training, if 
his will was set towards the highest Good, if it had been 
so set for many life-spans, then — so the Arahan theory 
came to hold — ^he could become here and. now {ditthe 
va dhamme, lit. : in these very seen conditions) an arahan ; 
he could attain arahanship and nibbana, the state which 
the achievement of arahanship came to denote. It was 
the most and the best which he could do ; and whether 
being humanly perfect he was also divine, is a question 
which we need not attempt to answer here. All that 
I wish to show is that primitive Buddhism was an 
attempt to expand the tat tvam asi of the Upanisads 
into tat team bhavasi. Man was not to be regarded 
as being That Self Which was the Highest, but 
as potentially capable of becoming even as That 
Self. 
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It might be argued that a great weakness of the 
whole notion lies in the belief that the perfection aimed 
at, the attainment of arahanship or nibbana, is capable 
of realisation by human beings in the flesh.^ Such a 
notion is heavily handicapped by the existence of the 
physical body itself, for the flesh is a burden on 
the free use of the mental powers, preventing their 
unrestrained activity, and narrowing the scope of 
that which they might otherwise attain. Now this 
notion presupposes that the human mind and character 
are perfectible in this existence, in this physical body. 
But by Westerners the body is regarded as a doying 
hindrance to the mind, an obstruction on the way to 
perfection, so much so that a human being made 
perfect — and by definition a human being is incarnate 
— ^is a contradiction in terms. For if he is perfect, then 
he is divine. And to Western thought, at any rate, 
what is divine is not subject to the laws of death and 
dissolution which govern physical existence. 

I think that the founders of Buddhism were aware 
of this difficulty, for emphasis is laid by them on the 
proper control of the body. It is undoubtedly true 
that Indians have powers of rising above bodily limita- 
tions and of nullifying them to an amazing degree by 
mental processes not understood, and possibly not 
possessed, by Western peoples. Yet all modern 
Buddhists agree that there has not been an arahan for 

I 

^ C£ Mrs Rhys Davids, Tie Birth of Indian PsjchoJog^>, etc., 
London, 1936, p. 353, who in this connection speaks of “the 
fearful cost of a shrinkage in the idea of perfection.” 
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hundreds of years ; ^ the Commentaries do not mention 
any of their own day ; and even the texts, with an 
occasional backward glance to a Golden Age, sometimes 
lament that there are not so many arahans as formerly.^ 
Yet the fact remains that, according to the Suttas 
(which, however, it must be remembered were not 
written down until after the Founder had died), in 
Gotama’s day many men and women were acclaimed as 
arahans. It can therefore only be held to be possible 
that if, as is the case, arahanship is an equivalent of 
perfection, then that perfection must be susceptible to 
definition in terms of human values ; and this is the 
way in which Buddhism defines the perfection which it 
has in mind. One aspect of the perfection so defined is 
to my mind, however, in a different category from the 
other aspects, namely, the belief that this is the arahan’s 
last rebirth, and that he is now “ bearing his last body ” 
{antimat) dehaij dharento). For this view, however 
tenaciously held, is no more than a belief. The human 
mind has so far been unable to penetrate the mystery 
of death, and to discover with the certainty of a know- 
ledge which can be tested what, if anything, lies beyond. 

These notions of arahan and nibbana, I suggest, 

1 1 was oqce told by a Buddhdst monk in Ceylon that even if 
a man were to become an arahan he could not explain or describe 
his state. He would be utterly devoid of self and therefore 
could not refer to himself. But there are various records, 
especially in the Thera-theri-gatha, of various aspects of arahan- 
ship described by those who claimed that they had attained to 
this state. 

^ e.g. S. II. 224. 
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came to take on the rigid meaning of the finality or 
accomplishment of perfection because, if this was 
judged to be possible, the goal was brought near. An 
infinite development is a notion which perhaps put 
too much strain on the faith and patience of those who 
came after Gotama. They probably wished for con- 
crete examples : they wished for it to be empirically 
possible to point to a man and to say that he was an 
arahan and perfect, and to believe that they, too, even 
in this life, might become perfect, might attain the end 
of the Way. They wanted an ideal that had to their 
knowledge actually been achieved, and one which, so 
the monks thought, made an end of that 111 which 
monasticism had come to take as its basis and starting- 
point and apologia in turning its back on the world’s 
work. It is probable that for reasons such as these the 
word arahan grew in meaning in a way that had not 
been expected by the Founder. 

It is true that, as recorded in the texts, Gotama 
referred to nibbana in his First Utterance as a state to 
which the middle course {majjhima patipadd) would lead. 
But it is unlikely that at that early time nibbana was the 
many-sided conception it later came to be. If it had 
then little more than its primary Buddhist meaning of a 
dying-out in the heart of the fires of passion, ill-will, 
and confusion,^ and the coolness (pibbuti) resulting 
from their extinction, this in itself is a remarkable 
purification and a high ambition. 

^ See S. IV. 251, 261; “ ragakkhayo dosakkhayo mohakkhayo 
Ham vuccati nibhanaH //.” 
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Nibbana, from meaning as it primarily and etymo- 
logically does, the dying-out or extinguishing of fire, 
came to be a heavily-laden concept, positive in senti- 
ment. It included among other aspects — and this is the 
secondary Buddhist meaning — the sense of supreme 
bliss, of great calm and peace, of spiritual welfare, of 
safety, of emancipation from undesirable mental states, 
of the deathless (amatd)^ and of security. The texts 
leave us in absolutely no doubt that this is the 
kind of state that nibbana is ; and that the arahan 
is the man or woman who here and now {ditthe va 
dhamme'^ or idh’ eva, just here) has attained to that 
state. 

The achievement of arahanship was not thought to 
be confibned to any one sect or caste or sex. No longer 
could brahmins claim the monopoly of being rightfully 
designated as worthy or holy. No longer were women 
precluded from the most vital spiritual knowledge, the 
most supreme spiritual endeavours. If Buddhism had 
been built upon the same foundations as brahminism, it 
would have preserved secret knowledge as something 
fitted for men alone, withholding it from women. It 
would have shut women out from the ways to arahan- 
ship, as the brahmins forbade them^ and men not 
“ twice-born ” to study the Vedas. 

But the new teaching was not esoteric. The Founder 
had declared, it is recorded, that women will become 

^ The Comys. almost invariably explain this as yeva 

attahhave^ in this very existence. 

* Manu, IX. i8 ; cf. XI. 56, 37. 
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{bhabbd) ^ those to attain the fruits of the three lower 
Ways and arahanship. And Soma declared,^ and she 
is supported by the whole of the Therigatha, that in 
this matter woman^s nature ’’ is no hindrance. Sakya 
further held that a person becomes worthy not because 
of birth, clan, family, or sex, but because of training 
and character. Therefore a member of any of the four 
classes {j^annd)^ from which later arose the complex caste- 
system, might become an arahan. He would then be de- 
clared chief in his class by reason of dhamma {dhammend)^ 
and not because of anything that is not dhamma.^ 

Be he noble, brahmin, merchant, 

A low-caste man, or of a pariah caste. 

Who stirs up effort, the self bestriven, 

Advances with an ever vigorous stride. 

He can attain the Purity Supreme. 

Brahmin, know this ! ® 

And again : 

Ask not of birth, ask of the course of conduct. 

From any sticks verily fire doth take birth. 

The steadfast seer, though his descent be lowly. 

To sterling birth is raised, curbed by sense of shame. 
Tamed by the truth, and victor through that taming. 
Master of knowledge, the good life fulfilling.® 


^ Vin. II. 254. For note on hhahha^ see Mrs Rhys Davids, 
J.K,A,S. January 1952 ; Manual of Buddhism (193 a), p. 128. 

2 Thig. XXXVL, and S. 1 . 129. 

® D. III. 82. Khattiya, brahmana, vessa, sudda. At Vin. 
IV. 272 these four are called the four families {kula). They are 
the basis of the caste-system which, at the time of the rise of 
Buddhism, had not yet dominated the social structure of India. 

* D. Ill, 85. ® S. L 166. ® S. 1 . 168 - Sn. 462, 465. 
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In Spite of the stress that the texts lay upon monk- 
life, it was possible to become an arahan without 
entering into either of Gotama’s Orders. But, as a 
rule, lay-people do not live in surroundings as conducive 
to the development of their highest powers as those 
who have sought the quiet and seclusion of the monastic 
life.^ Yet there are examples of lay-people, con- 
temporaries of Gotama, who attained arahanship.® But 
the great majority of those who wished to perfect them- 
selves entered the Order, and it is recorded that many 
of them, both men and women and even children,® 
became arahans. An analysis showing the class to 
which some people belonged before they were ordained 
has been made for the Theras^ and another for the 
Theris,® to whom the Thera-theri-gatha are attributed ; 
and nearly all of these claimed to have attained arahan- 
ship. A glance at these tables will show that whatever 
the worldly class or status of these people might have 
been, it was no hindrance to their winning of the goal. 
The Theras were drawn principally from brahmin 
families ; some came from the warrior caste, others 
from families who owned or tenanted land, or who 

1 An ardent young Hindu whom I met at Conjeeveram told 
me that it is impossible to obtain bhakii in the noise and turmoil 
of modern mundane life. 

* Vin. 1 . 17 ; S. V. 94 ; Kvu. 267 ; DhpA. I. }o8 ; Ja. II. 229 ; 
Miln. 243, 332; Prr. Sisters, p. 84. A. III. 43 1 gives a list of twenty. 

sPrr. 'Breth. XXXIII., LX. See also V., where the boy 
Dabba realised the way to Arahanship. 

■* Prr. Breth., p. xxviii. 

® Horner, Women under Primitive Buddhism, p. 167-168, 
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were great merchants, or craftsmen. There were also 
elephant-trainers, caravan-guiders, pariahs, slaves, and 
illegitimate sons of kings. One was a fisherman, one 
an actor. The Therls were also drawn from brahmin 
families, eminent, unimportant, or poor. Some came 
from royal and warrior families, and others from the 
families of great merchants. Four had been courtesans. 
One had been married to a rush-plaiter, one was a 
trapper’s daughter, and one a goldsmith’s daughter. 

We will now consider the arahan as he appears in 
the Vinaya, in the Sutta-Pitaka, and then in Abhi- 
dhamma literature. 


ViNAYA-PiTAKA 

Since it is without doubt true that at the time when 
the texts were written down people believed in the 
existence of arahans alive among them, and in the 
possibility of the attainment of arahanship here and 
now, it will be of interest to consider some of the ways 
in which the contemporary admiration of arahans 
expressed itself. 

There are, however, but few references to the 
arahan as such in the Vinaya, The main source for our 
knowledge of the attainments of the man perfected, of 
synonyms for this state, and of the preliminary steps 
leading up to it, are the five Nikayas. With the excep- 
tion of one chapter in the Kathavatthu, the Abhidhamma 
does not say much about the arahan ; while in the 
Milindapanha the concept is already undergoing another 
change. 
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In the Vinaya the arahan appears as a worthy man, 
the most worthy man ; hut the details and character- 
istics by reason of which his worth is computed are 
as sparse in this first Pitaka as they are profuse in the 
Nikayas. 

There is, however, one passage in the Vinaya which 
makes a special contribution of its own to our know- 
ledge of the arahan. In this passage he is not called 
by this name — ^possibly the term was not then fully 
developed — but some of Iris achievements, set forth 
here, are those which we have come, largely through a 
study of the Nikayas, to associate with arahanship. In 
this passage the arahan concept is therefore possibly 
emerging. It is a passage where the man who has 
become most is to be honoured most, as is also to be 
honoured the high plane of mentality and spirituality 
which he has won. Surely such a view bears the true 
stamp of early Sakya. I am, of course, referring to the 
teaching on uttarimanussadhamma, the conditions of the 
further-men. In order to make my meaning clear, I 
must say something of the Parajika Rules of Vinaya III.^ 

The Vinaya consists largely of stories of various 
kinds of wrong behaviour on the part of the bhikkhus, 
and of the rules laid down for the prevention and 
punishment of occurrences of the same sort in the 
future. Thus offences against the course of training 
laid down by the lord for the bhikkhus are codified. 
Vinaya III. opens with three of the very gravest kinds 
of offence, known as Parajika Offences : those of 
^ As it is in the P.T.S. edn. 
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unchastity, stealing, and depriving of life. These are 
indeed condenmed by all civilised communities, valuing 
as they do safety of person and property. 

But the fourth (and last) Parajika shows, I think, a 
mode of thought which could only arise in circum- 
stances where the notion that man can become is an 
absolutely vital force, commanding if not awe, then a 
tremendous respect. This Parajika, well tempered as 
are all the Rules by the quality of mercy, declares that 
if a bhikkhu mistakenly claims a condition of the 
further-men, unless he does so with undue confidence 
in himself, with an undue estimate of himself, then he 
falls into defeat. He is defeated by the course of 
training, morally he is too weak to support it, he has 
to leave the Order, there is no hope of rehabilitation 
for him. 

This offence was so grave, ranking as it did with 
unchastity, stealing, and depriving of life, not because 
the transgressor showed conceit, not because it was 
tantamount to lying, although this certainly came in, 
but above all because the claim put forward was an 
assumption, unjustifiable and unfounded, amounting to 
a thefts of conditions {dhammd) to be won only by 
steadfast determination to reach the further {uttari), to 
make the higher become. Those who had truly 
achieved such aims are called in Parajika IV. uttari- 
manussd, the further-men — the best men (settha-purisd) 
according to the commentarial exegesis. It cannot be 
too much emphasised that the powers won did not 

1 Vin. m. 90. 
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surpass those which men were capable of developing, 
were not superhuman, did not go beyond man’s con- 
ditions, as various translators have suggested. It was 
not that the conditions won were beyond man in the 
flesh, beyond his grasp, severed from the spheres in 
which he could move and discipline himself. It was 
that there were men here in this world who differed 
from others in that they were bound to become (bhabba), 
and who hence had gone further on the Way, achieving 
as they did so certain conditions denied to those who 
had not travelled so far. They were not devas, not 
those reborn in other worlds ; they were the further- 
men, but nevertheless. 

Now what are these conditions which mark off the 
zealous, ardent bhikkhus whose inmost self has striven 
(Jiahitatta) from those others who cannot for long raise 
their thoughts above the pleasures of the senses ? 
Parajika IV. has several answers to this question. For 
example, those lax bhikkhus who spent a vassa (rains) 
on the banks of the river Vaggamuda thought, and 
rightly so, that the conditions of the further-men include 
possession of one or more of the four musings {Jhdna\ 
attainment of one or more of the four stages of the Way 
(stream-entry, once returning, non-returning, arahan- 
ship), the mastery of the threefold knowledge Qevijja), 
the mastery of the sixfold knowledge (cbalabhinna). 
These two knowledges include knowledge of previous 
rebirths, of destruction of the cankers {asava, Skrt. 
dsrdva), and of what we should now call telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and clairaudience. The Old Commentary 
8 
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on ParajikalV. adds to these conditions those of freedom, 
attainment, concentration, making the Way to become 
{ma^abhdvand), realisation of the fruits of the Way, and 
the destruction of the corruptions {Jdlesd). This last 
it defines in terms strongly reminiscent of the Saqyutta’s 
definition of both nihhdna and arahatta (arahanship) : 
destruction of passion, of hatred, and of confusion.^ 
Towards the end of Parajika IV. the great disciple 
Moggallana is accused by the bhikkhus of claiming for 
himself conditions of the further-men. In alleging that 
he saw shapes and forms going through the air, that he 
heard their cries of distress, and that he knew what 
they had been in previous rebirths, he was undoubtedly 
claiming these conditions for himself. But he was 
supported by Gotama, so it is stated, who said that 
Moggallana spoke truly and that therefore there was 
no offence for him. He was a further-man, removed 
by his own power of endeavour, by his own spiritual 
development both from the pious, moderate bhikkhus, 
and from the mass of depraved, evil bhikkhus who 
figure so largely in the Vinaya, and who are accountable 
for the framing of the rules. Only in a teaching where 
such a quaUtative difference between men was fully 
recognised, only where spiritual progress with its load 
of conditions as yet unattained by those lower on the 
Way was accounted of supreme importance, could the 
claiming of those conditions by one who did not truly 
possess them be ranked as one of the four gravest 
offences, entailing expulsion from the Monastic Order. 
iS.IV.2jj. 254. 
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In addition to this definite stress on becoming, on 
the further, the Vinaya, being largely old, affords a 
certain amount of evidence that the teaching on the 
“ Four Ways ” also belongs to Early Sakya. In several 
other passages the arahan is mentioned in association 
with men who are on the three preceding ways : with 
men who are, in fact, stream-entrants, once-returners, 
and non-returners. For example, it is recorded that 
Gotama told the bhikkhus that these four types of men 
are worthy (arahati) of the best water, the best seat, and 
the best almsfood.^ Again, in praise of the Order, 
Gotama is said to have used the simile of the Ocean : ^ 
as the ocean contains mighty beings, so the Order 
contains mighty beings — ^those who are on the Four 
Ways, and those who have won the fruit {phald) of the 
Four Ways. These will be discussed later. 

Now since the Vinaya is probably early and the 
arahan is not explained and described in it in such great 
detail as -in the Nikayas, it is possible that at the time 
of the Vinaya the arahan concept had not attained its 
final form, and that the beginnings of the Buddhist 
arahan were but emerging. This is the more plausible 
since the synonyms selected in this uttarimamssadhamma 
passage have the appearance of being the reflection of 
the thought of a date earlier still. ]hdna (Sanskrit 
dhydnd) had been duly recognised in the Upanisads as of 
great importance in the pursuit of the holy ; “ versed 
in the threefold lore ” Qevijja) is but a substitute for the 
brahminical knowledge of the three Vedas, and is an 

1 Vin. II. i6i, ® Ibid. 240 ; A. IV. 204, 208. 
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example of an old word which received a new meaning 
under Buddhism ; and the abhimds are also based on 
older material. Although the arahan in these Vinaya 
passages does not appear as the tremendous figure he 
was soon to become in the Nikaya literature, it is yet 
apparent that the man who was progressing, who had 
attained to further conditions, who was proficient in 
the Ways, was held in^vast respect. 

Moreover, a theory was developing as to the sanctity 
of the arahan. It was sometimes held that he could do 
no wrong. When a certain woman misbehaved with 
a bhikkhu who was lying down for the day-sojourn, 
Gotama on hearing of the incident from the bhikkhu 
said, “ Bhikkhus, this bhikkhu is an arahan ; there is no 
offence for this bhikkhu.” ^ Yet this view was not 
universally held. It is recorded that King Pasenadi saw 
some bhikkhus playing in the water and kicking it up, 
and that he said to his Queen, Mallika, “ These people 
who are playing in the water are arahans.” And they 
agreed that such behaviour was contrary to the teaching 
set forth by the lord. But when the royal pair told 
Gotama, he did not confirm their view that these 
bhikkhus were arahans. Instead he upbraided the 
bhikkhus and called them moghapurisay foolish men. It 
must, therefore, be supposed either that Pasenadi was 
mistaken in thinking that they were arahans, or that 
at that time infallible virtuous conduct was not a sine 
qua non of an arahan. 

In the Vinaya are also to be found the beginnings 
1 Yin. III. 58. 
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of the view that it was both dangetous and disgtacefiil 
for a person to call himself an arahan, knowing that he 
was not. With the Buddhist emphasis on the mischief 
done if one person incites another to wrong-doing, it 
is not surprising to find it recorded that some bhikkhus 
are filled with remorse when a brahmin calls them 
arahans.^ They declare that they are not arahans 
(anarahanto), “ and this brahmin converses with us with 
talk about arahans {arahantavadend). What course 
should be followed by us ? ” But the Lord exculpates 
them. For to be called an arahan by others, and in 
consequence to be shocked at the appellation and to 
confess the incident to Gotama is not thought to be 
comparable to the great offence committed if a bhikkhu 
calls himself an arahan with intent to deceive. This is 
a Parajika offence.® And offences of this type include 
only the most serious that a bhikkhu or a bhikkhuni 
could commit. 

Coming for a moment to the Khuddaka-Nikaya, we 
find that in the Sutta-Nipata 3 the misappropriation of 
the term arahan is again severely commented upon. 
There is a long diatribe against the “ wastrel ” ^ or the 
“ outcast,” ® the vasala, the concluding verse of which 
runs as follows : 

‘‘ The unsaintly {anarahd\ claiming saint (araham) to be, 
is master-thief of all the universe, 
the vilest wastrel of all the wastrel crowd.” 


^ Vin. III. 103. ^Ibid, 104. 3 Sn. 135. 

^ Lord Chalmers’ transl. Sutta-Nipata, H.O.S. 37. 
^Fausboll’s transl. Sutta-Nipata, S.B.E. X. 
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In a land where and at a tinae when the doctrine of 
ahiffsd (non-injury) was held in almost universal venera- 
tion, it was yet considered specially disgraceful to 
murder an arahan, which only shows the overwhelming 
importance of his state. But because, according to his 
karma, the murderer would receive his deserts in his 
subsequent becomings, it was not for his fellow-men to 
punish him. The most that they could do was to 
protect themselves, and by closing the Order to such 
murderers prevent them from living in an environment 
for which they were as yet spiritually unfit. Gotama, 
it is said, attempted to enforce this measure by decreeing 
that the murderer of an arahan should not receive the 
upasampada ordination ; or if he had received it, then 
he was to be expelled from the Order. ^ We know, 
from the Vinaya, that expulsion from the Order was 
the greatest disgrace that a bhikkhu could incur ; and 
further, that he never was expelled without some 
exceedingly grave cause. 

We also find horror expressed at the abuser of an 
arahan.2 The arahan is also called here a noble (arija) 
and one who lives according to dhamma, and his abuser 
is said to engender a crop (of evil) to the undoing of self. 

SUTTA-PiTAKA 

When we turn to the Nikayas, we find -that in these 
the arahan theory was at its height. It here appears as 
a prominent concept ; and the attainment of arahanship 
came to be ranked as a goal of vital importance by 
1 Vin. I. 89. 2 Dhp. 164. 
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some of those who had entered both the Order of 
Bhikkhus and the Order of Bhikkhunis. A very large 
proportion of the Nikaya literature is devoted to the 
topic of arahanship, many Suttas taking it as their chief 
subject, while others deal with it more incidentally; 
but throughout there are references to arahans, mention 
of the qualities which distinguish them, and longer or 
shorter descriptions of the state of arahanship, 

A striking example of the interest in this subject is 
afforded by the first volume of the Digha-Nikaya, where 
each of the thirteen Suttas approaches the topic from 
different points of view. The first Dialogue sets forth 
various current speculations in turn, and then destroys 
them, implying that they are not conducive to entering 
on the Way to Arahanship. The second one, after a 
lengthy analysis on the advantages of the life of a 
recluse, ends with a dissertation on the supreme advan- 
tage of arahanship : it is visible in this world, and there 
is no higher or sweeter fruit of the life of a bhikkhu. 
This supreme advantage is not called arahanship ; but, 
as Buddhaghosa says, it means this. The whole 
Dialogue leads up to this, eventually through the three- 
fold knowledge, the mastery of which makes a man or 
woman an arahan. Some of the succeeding Dialogues 
also follow this same line in developing their theme. 
The third Dialogue is concerned with social rank, and 
declares that arahanship is thq highest. The fourth 
one identifies the arahan with the true brahman, still a 
term of praise among the followers of Gotama. In 
the fifth a protest is entered against the usual forms of 
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sacrifice in vogue at that date, and arahanship is de- 
clared to be the only form of sacrifice worth making, 
or indeed justifiable. The sixth is concerned with the 
aim of the best life (brahmacarija), which is arahanship ; 
and so also is the seventh. The eighth professes that 
the Way to arahanship is the best asceticism ; and so on 
with the remaining five Dialogues. 

It is significant that the first Suttas of the first collec- 
tion of Dialogues concentrate on the subject of arahan- 
ship, and insist over and over again that it is the 
climax. Again, many Dialogues in the Majjhima are 
devoted to this topic. 

The first Sutta in the Majjhima sets out to show that 
the bhikkhu who is an arahan recognises things and 
states of consciousness as they really are, and is not led 
astray by acquisitive ideas. A list of twenty-six such 
things is given. It comprises earth, water, fire, and 
air ; creatures, devas, Pajapati,^ Brahma ; three classes 
of deities ; Abhibhu ; four Realms ; what is appre- 
hended by the six senses {manasa, mind being the sixth) ; 
unity, multiplicity, and universality ; and nibbana. 
Such a bhikkhu is also said to be one in whom passion, 
hatred, and confusion have been extirpated. The 
second Sutta is concerned with getting rid of the 
asavas ; and concludes by saying that he who has got 
rid of them “ is said to have all his asavas in restraint ; 
he has cut off craving, shed his bonds, and by fathoming 
false pride, has made an end of 111.” He is, in fact, an 
arahan. In the fourth Sutta, it is recorded that Gotama 
^ M A. 1.55 — Mara. 
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explains how he, having successfully mastered the four 
musings {jhdna), obtained the knowledge which recalled 
his previous existences ; the knowledge of the passage 
hence, and the reappearance elsewhere of other beings ; 
and the knowledge of the eradication of ill and of the 
asavas. This is the threefold knowledge {vidyd, vijjd\ 
the possession of which makes a man or woman an 
arahan. These three knowledges also form the climax, 
in the sixth Sutta, of Gotama’s talk with some bhikkhus. 
Again these contents of the arahan-concept are included 
in the answer to the question : “ How does a bhikkhu 
become an arahan ? ” The answer is : “ He is far 
removed from wrong, evil things {dhamma) which are 
depraved and lead to rebirth ; which are burdensome, 
ripening into ill, and which hereafter entail birth, decay, 
and death.” ^ The arahan, in fact, lives aright, although 
a positive statement to this effect and in opposition 
to this negative description of him, is not presented. 
That this is the inference to be made is, however, in- 
dubitable, since this negative description of him con- 
cludes a long discourse in which emphasis has been 
laid upon cultivating right and good things, the four 
states of musing, and the threefold knowledge. 

The arahan-note on which the Majjhima harps most 
often is perhaps the necessity for rooting out the asavas, 
which destroy and consume ; and hence an arahan who 
has eradicated the asavas is more often mentioned than 
one who has knowledge of his own previous existences 
or of the passing-away and coming-to-be of other 

I M. I. 280. 
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creatures. Indeed, it seems certain that although the 
mastery of the threefold knowledge as a whole con- 
stitutes a man an arahan, only one branch of it — the 
knowledge of the destruction of the asavas — has this 
power alone and apart from the other two branches. 
For neither of the other two knowledges ever appears 
alone as a synonym for an arahan, whereas he who is 
khmdsava is the synonym perhaps most frequently used. 
Thus in the seventh Sutta of the Majjhima, it is said that 
if a bhikkhu knows and sees that Deliverance lies beyond 
this realm of consciousness, his heart is delivered from 
the asavas of sensuous pleasure, of lives (bhavd), and of 
ignorance.^ And to him so delivered comes arahan- 
ship. He is inly washen. 

It should perhaps be mentioned here that in the 
sixth Sutta (referred to above) the threefold knowledge 
is appended to three other knowledges : that of iddhi ; 
that of using the deva-ear, or clairaudience as it is 
called nowadays ; and that of comprehending with one’s 
own heart the heart of other creatures so as to know 
them exactly for what they are. These six knowledges 
are usually called the chal-abhinm, or six profound or 
super-knowings. The first five constitute five psychic 
gifts ; but the sixth, the knowledge of the destruction 
of the asavas, is not psychic at all. Mrs Rhys Davids 
sees in the first five an original category, and suggests 
that to these, both in the second Suttanta of the Digha 
and in the Book of Fives in the Anguttara ® “ is appended 

^ Later the asavas included as well ditthi^ false views. 

2A. III. ijff. 
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a sixth item, which has nothing in common with the 
Five : the extirpation of the three dsavd^ ^ She con- 
siders that the inclusion of a sixfold category in the 
Book of Fives strongly suggests that the sixth category 
is a later addition. But against this we have the 
passage in the fourth Majjhima Sutta, already referred 
to,^ which definitely ignores the first three super- 
knowledges, and says of the last three that they are 
knowledges which the Buddha won for himself succes- 
sively ill the three watches of a night : “ This was the 
first knowledge attained by me in the first watch of that 
night . . . this was the second . . . this was the third 
knowledge attained by me in the third watch of that 
night.” Nothing could knit these knowledges together 
more firmly. This passage is paralleled by one which 
is identical in the Vinaya,^ all allusion to the first three 
super-knowledges being omitted ; and there is another 
identical passage in the Book of Threes in the Anguttara,^ 
although here Gotama is not purporting to be speak- 
ing autobiographically, but to be telling the brahman 
Tikanna what one does in the discipline of the 
Ariyan to become a possessor of the threefold 
lore. 

I think that if the abhinnds were originally five, the 
incorporation of the sixth can be well accounted for by 
the intimate association which this for some reason 
came to have with two of these self-same abhinnds. 
The destruction of the asavas came to be regarded as 

^ Intr. G.S. III. p. viii. 

» Vin. III. 4 f. 


2 M. I. 22 ff. 
^ A. I. 164 f. 
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all-impomnt, and as possible only for one who had 
grasped the knowledge of the means to destroy them. 
Hence such knowledge figures in two categories : in the 
six profound knowledges, and in the threefold know- 
ledge : the remaining two members of this latter 
category (namely, knowledge of one’s own previous 
rebirths, and knowledge of the destiny of others) being 
also identical with two members of the former. Mrs 
Rhys Davids speaks of the “ naive confusion ” of 
“ first ‘ five abhinnas ’ referred to, then ‘ six,’ then 
again ‘ five ’ ” at Sag5aitta II., pp. 216, 222. But this 
is not quite the wWe story. For the last “five” 
alluded to by Mrs Rhys Davids are again followed by 
another “ six.” So that we get at the end of one Sutta 
“ five,” “ six,” and at the end of the next Sutta again 
“ five ” and “ six.” This looks to me more intentional 
than “ naive ” ; and although I admit that it is baffling, 
I do not think that this regular, repeated sequence was 
necessarily accidental. The Commentary here is of 
no help.^ It simply speaks of the Thera Mahakassapa 
roaring his lion’s roar with the six abhinnas. 

In the 1 1 2th Majjhima Sutta ^ a bhikkhu is judged to 
be an arahan if he has extirpated the asavas. In this 
Sutta Gotama is represented as speaking with some 
bhikkhus. No reason is given for his working out the 
theme of the Sutta as he does : no difficulties appear 
to have prepared the way for it. Gotama is shown 
attacking his subject at once. He argues, it is said, 
that supposing a bhikkhu makes a profession of having 
1 SA. II. 176. 2 M. III. 29 ff. 
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risen to the fullest knowledge {anna), the following 
question should be asked of him : “ The lord has 
defined four categories of discoveries — ^the man who 
has discovered by vision in the domain of vision, by 
hearing in the domain of hearing, by sensing in the 
domain of taste, smell, and touch, by apprehending in 
the domain of apprehending. By what manner of ken 
and vision {katham jdndto katham passato) under these 
four heads has your reverence’s heart been absolutely 
delivered from the asavas ? ” If the bhikkhu who is 
being questioned is one in whom the asavas are dead 
and gone, then he makes this answer ; “ In the domain 
of seeing and in each of the other three domains I dwell, 
without leanings and without aversion, without de- 
pendence and without being enamoured, but with heart 
untrammelled.” 

Other questions are then put to the bhikkhu, who 
is now an arahan, as to the manner of knowledge and 
vision by which he comes to know that, in respect of 
the different subjects of the questions put to him, his 
heart is freed from the asavas. He is asked about the 
five factors of attachment (or grasping), namely, form, 
feeling, perception, the constituents and consciousness ; 
then about the six elements : earth, water, fire, air, 
space, and mentality ; and then about the six internal 
sense-organs and the six external sense-objects. Of the 
first group he says that he knows the five factors of 
attachment to be weak, evanescent, and comfortless ; 
of the second that he approaches the various elements as 
being non-self, with no basing of self on the element ; 
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and of the third he says that he knows his heart to be 
delivered from desire, passion, delight, and craving. 
And of all the groups he repeats, in the style of a refrain : 
“ I know that my heart is delivered from the heart’s 
attractions and attachments which implant obstinacy, 
prejudice, and bias — is delivered therefrom by destroy- 
ing them, by losing all passion for them, by laying them 
to rest, by removing them, and by forsaking them 
altogether. This is the manner of ken and vision 
whereby [in respect of the subjects of these various 
questions] I know my heart to be absolutely delivered 
from the asavas.” 

The import of all these questions is to ascertain 
whether the bhikkhu who professes to be an arahan 
knows and sees things as they really are, so that he will 
not be led astray by their appearances or by his longings 
and desires. He is to have a self that has striven, and 
he is to be devoid of all grasping if he is to qualify as 
an arahan. If he answers these questions to the satis- 
faction of his interlocutors, there is one more question 
to come : “ By what manner of ken and vision has the 
bias of pride in ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’ been extirpated both in 
respect of this mind-informed body and of all external 
phenomena ? ” 

The answer is a long, detailed, and comprehensive 
account, word for word the same as in the twenty- 
seventh Sutta, of the morality, of the mastery in various 
spheres, of the practices and the knowledge on account 
of which a man was considered worthy to merit the 
title of arahan. This compendium includes adherence 
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to the ten silas ^ in many of their aspects. Thus the 
arahan is not content with merely saying that he has 
put away from him all onslaught on creatures. He 
elaborates this theme. “ Laying aside cudgel and 
sword, I live a life of innocence and mercy, full of 
kindliness and compassion for everything that lives ” ; 
and so with the other si/as. Added to these is the 
observance of the minor precepts of morality, such as 
the refusal to accept gold, women, domestic animals, or 
land ; abstinence from bribery or cheating, and con- 
tentment with whatever robes and almsfood are given. 
Further, the arahan claims to be a master in the code of 
virtue — he controls his sense-perceptions so that no 
feelings of covetousness or discontent should arise ; he 
is purposeful in all he does ; he resorts to a lonely 
lodging and there purges all his heart of the Five 
Hindrances.^ He then enters on the Four Musings 
{jhdna). And finally, with his heart steadfast, clarified, 
tempered, firm, and immutable, he applies his heart (as 
is also described in the fourth Majjhima Sutta, mentioned 
above) to the threefold lore, of which it will be re- 
membered that the destruction of the asavas is the third 
branch. “ When I knew and saw this, my mind was 
delivered from the asava of sensuous pleasure, from the 
asava of continuing existence, and from the asava of 

1 Sila is “ habit,” “ moral habit ” by secondary use. The 
first five silas were binding on laity and bhikkhus alike ; the 
second five, against luxurious living, were binding only on the 
bhikkhus. 

* See above, p. 44. 
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ignorance. And to me thus delivered came the know- 
ledge of my Deliverance in the conviction, “ Rebirth is 
no more, I have lived the highest life, my task is done, 
and now there is no more of this state of things.” ^ 
In the 1 1 2th Sutta this long discourse leads up to the 
statement that this is the manner of knowledge and 
vision whereby the bias of “ I ” and “ mine ” has been 
extirpated in respect both of this mind-informed body 
and of all external phenomena. In the 27th Sutta the 
conclusion of all this is that it “ is known as the tatha- 
gata’s footprint, as the tathagata’s track, as the tatha- 
gata’s slash.” ^ The trail is fired by Gotama himself, so 
that his disciples may pass along it. 

I have dwelt upon this Sutta at some length because 
like many other discourses to be found in the Nikayas, 
it identifies the bhikkhu, who almost always is one who 
has destroyed the asavas, with an arahan. But I have 
reproduced it in such detail mainly because it brings 
forward some of the steps preliminary to the winning 
of the goal, and because it advocates two important 
measures to be observed in the search for perfection ; 
abstinence from grasping, and the necessity for emptying 
the self of its bias towards the acquisition of possessions. 
The arahan should be aloof from external phenomena, 
detached from them, and should not regard them as 
subsisting in any relation to himself, but as they are 
in themselves. 

At intervals throughout the Majjhima the topic of 

1 M. I. 22 ; III. 36 ; A. II. 211 ; Vin. III. 5 ; cf. M. I. 184. 

* He slashes with the tusk of knowledge. MA. II. 217. 
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the asavas and their destruction, together with many 
other aspects of the arahan, is presented. 

The subject of the arahan is also a matter of great 
importance in both the Anguttara and in the Sagyutta, 
although the descriptions given in both of these 
Nikayas are perhaps on the whole more stereotyped 
than those of the Digha and the Majjhima. There is, 
however, in the Sagyutta an explanation of arahd which 
states extremely clearly the identity of the arahan with 
the man who is freed from grasping. It describes the 
arahan in whom the asavas are destroyed, who has lived 
the Hfe, done the task, laid down the burden, won his 
own welfare,^ worn out the fetters of rebirth, and is 
released by perfect insight, as one who is released without 
grasping ^ (or without fuel upadand). For he has “ seen 
as they really are both the arising and ending of, the 
satisfaction in, the misery of, and the escape from the five 
grasping-groups.” These are based on body-grasping, 
on feeliiig-grasping, on perception-grasping, on the 
activities-grasping, and on consciousness-grasping.® 
There is also in the Sagyutta a long verse * speaking 
of the states achieved, the victories won by the man or 
woman who is an arahan, perfected, with nothing more 

^ Anuppattasadattbo, 

2 S. III. 161. The two meanings of upadana as (i) fuel, 
(2) grasping, make it very hard to translate. It is either the fuel 
of existence or the grasping after (wrong) states. Either transla- 
tion could be used in the remainder of this paragraph. Both 
meanings are late, revealing an aversion from life. 

3 Cf. above, p. 125, and below. Formula C. p. 134. 

* S III. 85 f. 

9 
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to do. This verse clearly rings like a later composition 
whose material has been carefully handled and arranged 
to the best advantage. I give it because it brings 
together many aspects of the arahan, and makes a 
useful summary : 

** Ah, happy saints, the Arahants I in them no craving’s seen. 
The * I ’ conceit is rooted up : delusion’s net is burst. 
Lust-free they have attained ; translucent is the heart of them. 
These god-like beings, drug-immune,^ unspotted in the world, 
Knowing the fivefold mass, they roam the seven domains of 
good.^ 

Worthy of praise and worthy they — sons of the Wake true-born. 
The wearers of the seven-fold gem,^ i’ the threefold training 
trained.^ 

These mighty heroes follow on, exempt from fear and dread : 
Lords of the ten-fold potency,* great sages tranquillised : 

Best beings .they in all the world ; in them no craving’s seen. 

They’ve won the knowledge of adepts. This compound is 
their last. 

That essence * of the holy life that they have made their own. 
Unshaken by the triple modes, set free from birth to come. 
The plane of self-control they’ve won, victorious in the world. 
Upwards or crossways or below — no lure is found in them. 
They sound aloud their lion’s roar, ‘Supreme are they that 
wake.’ ” 

^ Anosova, 

* Cthy. saddha^ biriottappan^ saccan^ araddhaviriya^ sati^ paHm, 

® Cmy. satta-hojjhanga^ the seven factors belonging to en- 
lightenment. 

^ The three sikkhd : adhi-stloy -cifta^ -patina^ the higher morality, 
mind, and wisdom. 

* Dasa-baldni, In the Commentaries Dasabala is a favourite 
epithet of Gotama. 

* Cmy. Sara ^ arabattapbala. 
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In the Sagyutta there is a record of a conversation 
held between Gotama and King Pasenadi of Kosala.^ 
They are sitting together when some adherents of other 
sects go by : seven matted hair ascetics, seven Niganthas 
(Jains), seven naked ascetics, seven of the single vest- 
ment class (ekasataka\ and seven Wanderers. When 
they have passed, Pasenadi asks Gotama whether any of 
them are arahans or are on the Way to Arahanship. 
Gotama replies that it is hard for Pasenadi who is a 
layman holding worldly possessions, dwelling among 
the encumbrances of children, accustomed to Benares 
sandalwood, decked in garlands and perfumed oUs, and 
using gold and silver, to know whether any of these 
people are arahans, and whether any have won to the 
Way to Arahanship. But he does not suggest that 
Pasenadi should question them along the lines proposed 
in the iiath Majjhima Sutta. The responsibility of 
determitiing whether a man is an arahan is here laid 
upon the inquirer and not upon the person who is 
being questioned. For Gotama is reported to say that 
it is only after a long interval, good heed and insight 
being applied, that living a life in common with a 
person we learn his moral character ; conversing with 
him we learn whether he is pure-minded ; in time of 
trouble we learn to know his fortitude ; by intercourse 

^ S. I. 77 ff. = Ud. 65. This passage recurs at A. HI. 391, 
where Gotama, as recorded, tells a householder that it is hard 
for him, who is a layman, to know who are arahans, and who 
are on the way to Arahanship. Sec also A. IV. aSr for this 
stock phrase. 
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with him we learn to* know his wisdom. In this docu- 
ment Gotama, because he is talking with a layman, 
does not go into the technicalities of what makes a man 
an arahan. He gives instead a broad outline of mental 
states, the presence of which is essential in the quest 
for arahanship. And throughout Pali literature it is 
clear that if a man has not morality {sUa), has not purity 
of mind {socejjd), has not fortitude {thamd), and has not 
wisdom (pama) he is far from the goal of the good life. 

In the Anguttara is recorded a long conversation 
between Gotama and Visakha,^ the great lay-bene- 
factress of the Order, and an ardent devotee. It bears 
the stamp of a real conversation, although possibly it 
has been much edited. Gotama says that, for as long 
as they live, arahans abandon the slaying of creatures, 
the taking of things which are not given, impurity of 
life, falsehood, the indulgence in fermented and distilled 
liquor ; they subsist on one meal a day ; refrain from 
going to exhibitions of nautch-dancing and singing ; 
and they abandon the use of high, wide couches. These 
are the sUas which every bhikkhu and bhikkhuni should 
attempt to observe, but which, as the Vinaya reveals, 
are often broken. To these silas observed by the 
arahans, there is added by Gotama, as recorded, a brief 
account of the heavenly bliss which various types of 
devas have won. I think that this account is included 
in the conversation so as to supply Visakha with a goal : 
on uposatha days ^ she, as the type in Gotama’s day not 

^ A. L zii, 

* Feast-days, transl by Woodward as “ sabbath/* 
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of the arahan, but of the good man or woman, should 
think of what the devas have won, and resolve to do 
the same. 

In the Digha it is said that the bhikkhu who is an 
arahan cannot become {abhabbd) one to perpetrate nine 
things ; ^ he cannot become one to break the first four 
Silas ; to lay up treasure for indulgence in worldly 
pleasure as he used to do in the life of the house ; he 
cannot become one to take wrong courses through 
desire, ill-will, delusion, or through fear.® 

As time went on and the concept of arahan became 
systematised, four formulas came into vogue. They 
are constandy used throughout the Digha, Majjhima, 
Anguttara, and Saqyutta Nikayas to describe the man 
who had attained to arahanship ; or sometimes the 
man himself is recorded to have uttered one or other of 
these formulae at the moment of his attainment. 

I give these formulae, both because, on account of 
their frequent occurrence, they are interesting, and because 
they indicate the stereotyped view of the arahan-concept. 

A. “Destroyed is rebirth, lived is the good life, ' 
done is what had to be done, and now there is no more 
of this state of things.” 

1 D. ni. 153= A. IV. 370; cf. D. III. 233, where only the 
first five ahhabbaftham are mentioned. 

* These four agati-gamanani are given at D. III. 228 ; cf. 
A. I. 72 ; A. II. 18 ; A. IV. 272. Agati at A. II. 18, is transl. 
by Woodward, G.S. II. 18, as “no-boum.” He says {ibid. n. 4) 

“ agati, not leading to the gati or bonrn : sometimes taken as 
Nibbana. . . . Here def. by Corny, (as at VM. 11 . 683) as wrong 
action done under the influence of desire, hate, or delusion.” 
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B. “ Alone, withdrawn, zealous, ardent, with a self 
that has striven.” 

C. “ The arahan, in whom the asavas are destroyed, 
who has greatly lived, who has done what ought to be 
done, who has shed his burden, and has won his aim 
(attba), whose bonds to becoming are now no more, is, 
having rightly come to know, set free.” 

D. “ There arose in me the knowledge : unshakable 
for me is release of mind, this is my last birth, there 
is now no further becoming for me.” ^ 

These formulas do not occur so often in the Khud- 
daka-Nikaya as in the four great Nikayas, since much of 
this is in verse. But even in their absence, the subject 
of arahanship is well to the front. Thus the Thera- 
theri-gatha are nothing but a collection of accounts 
of one or more aspects of arahanship whose attain- 
ment the poets claim to have won for themselves ; and 
the Dhammapada is a monument, culminating in the 
Brahmanavagga, to arahanship. 

The Dhammapada has a verse which is obviously 
describing an arahan although the word itself is not 
mentioned.® It says that those whose mind is well- 
cultivated in the factors belonging to enlightenment, 
who without clinging to anything rejoice in freedom 
from the stuff of life, whose asavas are destroyed, and 
who are full of light, are perfectly delivered, even in 
this world. The Commentary explains® this to mean 

^ In S. Index volume, these formulse are numbered, as above, 
for first time. 

* Dhp. 89. 


» DhA. II. 165. 
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that those who have given up cleaving to everything, 
who are freed from the fourfold Grasping,^ are full of 
delight. “ Full of light ” means that they are re- 
splendent with the splendour of the knowledge of the 
Way to Arahanship, established, having made clear the 
destruction of the khandhas? Such beings are in this 
orld, in this very world of the khandhas, entirely freed ; 
which means that they are established in arahanship. 
They have destroyed the kiksas and the khandhaSy 
together with all the stuflF of life ; and with these extin- 
guished they are called completely waned {parinibhutd). 

This Dhammapada verse is followed by the Vagga 
called the Arahantavagga ; and although in this there 
is no mention of the arahan as such, the descriptions are 
easily recognised to be arahan-descriptions. This V agga 
is interesting since the views which it gives on the 
arahan are simpler than those in many of the Suttas in 
the four Collections of longer Discourses. This may 
therefore be some indication of the greater antiquity 
of this portion of the Dhammapada. For these less 
complex descriptions suggest a date of composition 
which belongs to a time prior to the many exalted 
elements, very hard of attainment, which were appar- 
ently gradually infused into the arahan-concept. This 
Vagga speaks more of what the arahan is rid of — grief, 
bonds, feverishness, the asavas — than of any positive 

^ i.e, kdm-y ditth-y stlahbat-, attavadupadanay or the graspings 
arising from sensuous desires, false speculation, belief in rites, 
and the soul-theory, 

2 Constituent elements of sensory existence» 
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attainments. It certainly brings to notice his piety, his 
steadfastness, and the purity of his thought, speech, and 
action ; but these conditions would naturally grow as 
the evil things waned. 

In this Vagga two other interesting points arise. 
In the first place, the good man who is being described 
is called a gataddhin} which Mrs Rhys Davids translates 
as “ Wayfarer,” ® and the Pali Text Society’s Dictionary ® 
and Max Muller* as “one who has completed or 
finished the journey.” Mrs Rhys Davids sees in gata 
a present (not past) participle, parallel to ^ztipanna^ 
walk/»^. Max Muller and Rhys Davids did not see this 
parallel. So sugata, used for disciples too, means go/«^. 
The rendering which takes gata as a past participle 
has commentarial support ® — “a wanderer in the 
jungle, so long as he cannot get to where he wants, is 
called a wayfarer {addhika), but in this leaf (of the MS.) 
he is called one who has done the journey [gataddhin)” 
Whichever translation we adopt, the word brings before 
the min d the notion of going,, of becoming, of growing 
dhring the journey ; and it does this whether we look 
upon the journey, the Way, as being never-ending or as 
being accomplished. Thus the word gataddhin looks like 
an example of a word left in the arahan concept, since 
it suggests a process which either is to be or has been 
finished, and which is in consequence rather different 
from the many aspects of arahan which concentrate on 
finality. For although in these, victory after a struggle 

^ Dhp. 90. ® Miner Antholo§es. ® Under gata. 

* Dhp. S.B.E. X. s DhA. II. 168. 
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is always implied, since the whole atahan-concept would 
fall to the ground if it were not built upon becoming, 
upon growing, the final triumph as the result of pro- 
longed effort is seldom so well expressed as it is by this 
metaphor of the man going upon a journey. 

The second point to which I wish to call attention 
in the Arahantavagga is the refrain which recurs twice,^ 
with a slight difference : 

“ As bourn of birds in air so hard it is 
to trace whither those men are bound/’ 

And again, but not in this Vagga ; ^ 

He of whose bourn nor devas know, nor they 
expert in deva-music, nor the men 
of earth, quenched as to asava, ar’han : 
that man I call a brahman, man of worth.” 

In the Majjhima also it is said,^ “ there is no discovering 
the course iyatta) of arahans.” And nowhere in Pali 
literature is this elucidated : we are left in ignorance 
as to the ultimate destiny of arahans. They are no 
longer liable to be reborn, for by them death and birth 
have been overpassed. The silence shrouding this 
question is attributable to two causes : arahanship 
was regarded as its own reward, the goal itself ; 
and speculative questions were not welcomed by 
Gotama. 

A Majjhima Sutta states the view that in Gotama’s 
teaching arahanship was the one and only goal (nittha).^ 

' Dhp. 92, 93. 2 Dhp. 420= Sn. 644. 

s M. I. 141. * M. Sta. XI. 
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The occasion is an imagined talk that some bhikkhus 
might hold with Wanderers belonging to other sects. 
Gotama suggests that the bhikkhus might ask them 
whether the goal was one or many.^ If they answer 
aright they will say that the goal is one and not many ; 
and further, they will say that it is the goal of the man 
who has cut off passion, hate, illusion, of the man 
without cravings and of the man without attachments. 
We thus know that the goal is arahanship, since among 
the primary requisites of the candidate for arahanship 
is the eradication of these wrong mental conditions. 
Commenting on this passage, Buddhaghosa says ^ that 
the goal of the brahmins is Brahmaloka, of the ascetics 
who practise self-mortification {tapas) the Abhassara 
(heaven), of the Wanderers the Subhakinha (heaven), 
of the Ajivikas the heaven of the infinity of mind ; that 
they all also call the goal arahanship ; but that in this 
(Buddhist) teaching arahanship is the goal. 

In two Nikaya passages, questions as to the goal of 
arahanship — called in both nibbana — are cut short, in 
the one instance by the theri Dhammadinna,® and in the 
other by Gotama.* They both tell their interlocutors 
that in asking what is beyond nibbana they push their 
questions too far ; and they insist that the aim of living 
this holy life is to plunge into nibbana. It has nibbana 
for its goal, nibbana for its consummation. 

There are two passages in the Sagyutta which both 
suggest that it is not to the point to ask about the future 

^ M. I. 64. 2 MA. II. 9 f. 

® M. I. 504. * S. V, Z18, 
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existence of a tathagatha. ^ In one,^ Mahakassapa is 
tepresented as declaring to Sariputta that the tathagata 
has not revealed (avydkatd) whether he exists (hoti, is), 
exists not, both exists and exists not, neither exists nor 
exists not, after death, because such a revelation “ does 
not pertain to our good, and it belongs not to the first 
principles of the Brahma-life, it does not conduce to 
repulsion,^ to falling away, to making to cease, to quiet, 
to super-knowledge, to enlightenment, to nibb^a.” 
King Pasenadi is reputed to have asked the learned 
bhikkhuni Khema about the existence or non-existence 
after death of a tathagata.® She answered that such 
questions do not apply {m upeti). The tathagata, she 
said, as recorded, is set free from reckoning by body, 
feeling, consciousness. “ He is deep, boundless, un- 
fathomable, just like the mighty ocean.” 

Since arahanship was a goal in itself, it was un- 
necessary to speculate about the future state of an 
arahan. The theories of the destiny of the soiol put 
forward by the leaders of other sects were contradictory, 
possibly mistaken, and certainly beyond the reach of 
human knowledge. Moreover, Gotama’s main interest, 
at all events in speaking to his followers, was centered 
in the here and now as much as in the hereafter ; and 
I suggest that this answer should be sufficient to allay 
the criticism sometimes levelled against Buddhism — 

1 S. II. 22Z. 

2 From here to end of quotation is. a favourite stock-phrase 
in the Sa^yutta ; also at M. I. 431. 

3 S. IV, 374. 
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that it is a nihilistic doctrine. Gotama never said or 
hinted that the arahan’s destiny was annihilation, any 
more than he said that it was anything else. Yet his 
silence on this point cannot be taken as a proof or indica- 
tion that he himself did not know. His own standpoint 
was more positive than that which is found in the Kena 
Upanisad : ^ 

“ There the eye goes not ; 

Speech goes not, nor the mind. 

We know not, we understand not 
How one would teach It.” 

For in the Sagyutta ^ he is recorded to have said that 
just as the sirjsapa leaves in the grove are far more 
numerous than those he has in his hand, so the truths 
which he has not made known are far more numerous 
than those which he has, for “ very few are the things 
which I have revealed.” For he does not consider that 
what he has not revealed would be to the profit of the 
Order, nor would it constitute the rudiments of the 
good life or conduce to nibbana.® But what he has 
revealed without distinction of exoteric and esoteric, 
without the closed fist of a teacher, is dhamma.^ Yet, 
in spite of this and the great implications of dhamma, 
there are still some people who accuse Gotama of 
annihilationist findings because, like the teachers of 
other sects, they want to be assured of some future, and 
crave for more definite dogmas than Gotama was 
willing to hold out. 

1 Kena, I. 3. 

® Ibid, and cf. M. I. 431. 


^ S. V. 437- 
* D. II. 100. 
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The whole atahan theory came to be based on the 
belief in the perfectibility of man here and now, ditthe 
va dhamme ; but from this it does not necessarily follow 
that the arahan is annihilated at his bodily death. He 
may, in this existence, be bearing his last body — ^this 
can hardly be demonstrated. But unless the min d or 
character be identified with the body, or held to depend 
for their existence upon the existence of the body, the 
breaking up of the body does not necessarily imply 
the cessation of the man (J>urusd). There is no justi- 
fication for supposing that Gotama taught annihilation, 
because he refused to reveal the destiny of arahans. 
What we do know is, that the early teaching emphasised 
the present opportunity — ^the present moment, khanay 
as it was called, since there was no word for opportunity. 
And the present moment was to be used, and was not 
to be allowed to slip by, khano md upaccagd, or suffering 
in hell (nirayd) ^ would result. And the reverse would 
hold good. The exact nature of the fruition of using 
the present moment to the fullest advantage was not, 
however, made known. Living the best life would 
bring its own reward — a view in which there is nothing 
peculiarly Sakyan. 

From what has been said it will be seen that 
Monastic Buddhisrn is less a philosophical or religious 
system than a code for conduct and self-training 
and seif-development, whose aim is perfection here 
and now. It is therefore to be expected that the 
aspirants for arahanship seldom, if ever, turned their 
1 Sn. }}3=Dhp. 315, 
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minds to a contemplation of God or Brahma, the 
All, the One without a second. The composers 
of the Upanisads express a certain awe at the sup- 
posed majesty of this concept ; but anything com- 
parable is totally lacking in Buddhist records. For 
Buddhism is not a religion in the sense that the 
religions of the Greeks and the Romans, Hinduism, 
Judaism, Christianity, or Islam can be called by this 
name. Therefore in Pali works all sense of the 
holy as the numinous,” to use Dr Otto’s term,^ to 
express that which is the overplus of “ completely 
good ” in the concept “ holy,” is lacking. “ The 
Holy ” is, I believe, equally absent in the Upanisads ; 
hence its absence in the Pitakas is no distinctive feature 
of Sakya.® There is in Pali no term corresponding to 
the Hebrew qddosh^ the Greek oyio?, the Latin sanctus^ 
or, more accurately, sacer. This is simply because a Good 

^ Otto, The Idea of the Holy, London, 1928, p. 5 f. 

* Cf. The Birth of Indian Tsycholo^, p. 50, by Mrs Rhys Davids, 
1955 - 

^ QadSsh ( = 5 ytos, sanctus in the O.T.) is used (i) of God, 
Isa. vi. 3, and is a familiar title for him. (2) Of God as separate 
from mar), Hos. xi. 9. (3) Of objects, e.g. garments, assemblies, 

places, altars, and their offerings ; cf. Kvu., 271 ff. where it is 
sho’ n that garments are not freed from the asavas because they 
belong to an arahan. (4) Of persons : priests. Lev. xxi. 7, 8 ; 
and of Nazarites, Num. vi. j, 8. In both these, holy is in the 
sense of being “ separated.” (j) Of “ saints,” in Ps. xxxiv. 9, 
in sense of those who “ fear ” God. The ordinary meaning of 
qaddsh is a consecrated person, and not a holy individual. The 
chief idea is separation with Tabu, e.g. books which arc “ holy ” 
are said to “ defile the hands,” and so become canoxrical books. 
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or a Holy that eludes human apprehension was not so 
immediate for Gotama’s purpose as the good which 
could be attained by human endeavour. If a man 
developed his powers of virtue and cultivated his know- 
ledge of virtue as it could be lived in this world, if he 
strove after wisdom, his salvation would inevitably 
follow. But his* salvation did not depend upon his 
conjuring up feelings of awe and reverence for a scheme 
of things hypothetically on the side of right. There 
is no “ feeling of dependence ” in Buddhism, no 
“ creature-consciousness,” as Otto calls it — “ the 
emotion of a creature, abased and overwhelmed by its 
own nothingness in contrast with that which is supreme 
above all creatures.” ^ On the contrary, there is the 
very definite belief that a person can become perfect — 
at least as perfect as is compatible with human nature — 
through his or her own efforts. A Sutta-Nipata verse ^ 
tersely sums up this standpoint. It is supposed to 
have been uttered by Gotama. 

“ No doubting heart do I 
essay to free. Learning 
the best dhamma, thou 
wilt cross the flood {p^d) that’s here.” 

This is borne out by the Thera-theri-gatha. In 
these verses ascribed to men and women who claim to 
have attained arahanship, there is in their confessions of 
anna (literally ad-sciens, acknowledging) no praise or 
sanctification of an external deity or force or principle ; 
no gratitude to a benevolent supra-mundane helper ; 

^ Otto, he. eit. p. 10. * Sn. 1064. 
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no wonder or awe at the saving grace ^ or love of a 
divine being. No, the verses of the Thetas and Thetis 
describe something overcome, something won, and it 
may differ from case to case, by their own struggles, by 
their own will, by the virtuous conduct of their own life. 
At the most they only acknowledge Gotama as their 
guide — not because he was, to them, divine, but because 
he was a teacher, human like themselves, a shower of 
the Way {ffiaggakkh^in), in whom they had faith : 

“ Past-master he in sooth to guide. 

Into the way of blest security.” ^ 

And again : 

“ All glory to the Exalted One, 

Our splendid Lord, the Sakiyas’ son ! 

For he the topmost height hath won. 

And dhamma as supreme hath shown.” ® 

An intensive study of the Thera-therl-gatha yields a 
comprehensive survey of the various states an arahan 
had won or had suppressed when he confesses amd. 
For most of these verses testify to a triumph achieved, 
the struggle over, the desired end finally and completely 
gained. Only a very small minority have as their 
burden “ the quest not yet won.” ^ And such a study 
shows conclusively the absence of all idea of external 
superhuman guidance, made potent either by prayer or 

^ Whether a verse in the Katha Upanisad contains a reference 
to a doctrine of Grace ( 11 . 20, and cf. II. 23) is a moot question 
owing to “an important rifference of reading.” See J. N. 
Rawson, The Katha Upanisad^ Oxford, 1954, pp. 107 f., 112 f. 

' * Thag. 69. * Thag. 94. 

‘Pj-r. Bretb. XXXII. and p. 37, n. r. 
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magic. In 5 50 b.c., superhuman guidance was held to 
be within : “ Live as they who have the self for a 
lamp, the self for a refuge, dhamma for a lamp, dhamma 
for a refuge, with none other.” ^ There was thus no 
question of prayer or sacrifice to a power outside oneself. 
Dhamma was for Early Buddhism the supreme guide, 
the tribunal by which each action was to be judged, the 
absolute to which all actions, all motives are relative. 
But at the same time it was “ the moral law within the 
breast ” ^ of each human being, as inalienably his 
heritage as Self. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad it 
had been said 3 that “ This shining immortal Person 
who is in this dharma exists, with reference to oneself, as 
virtuousness — he is just this Soul, this Immortal, this 
Brahma, this All.” Thus the cosmic and the personal 
are brought into relation with one another. This 
identification of Self (atta) and dhamma is strikingly 
made in the Anguttara : ^ 

‘‘ The self (in thee ®), man, knows what is true or false. 
Surely the noble Witness, sir, the Self, 

You do misjudge, in that when sin is there 
You do conceal the Self within the self. . . . 

Thus he who has the Self 
As master, let him walk with heed, for whom 
The world is master — shrewdly walk, for whom 
Dhamma is master (as a) muser (let him walk). 

Who lives as Dhamma bids him never fails.” 

^ D. n. 106. Also for remarks on the above translation, sec Mrs 
Rhys Davids, Buddhismy and edn.. Home University Library, p. 73 £ 

2 Kant. ® Brhad. 2. 5. ii. * A. I. 149. 

® Translator’s note, G,S. I. 132 n. 4, *‘as Dhamma, ‘con- 
science.’ Cf. Bffddb, Bjyck 28.” 

10 
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Dhamma for Gotima was as absolutely real as was 
Brahma for the Upanisads. His whole teaching was a 
teaching on Dhamma. This was revealed by him 
amid much that was held back. It was an aspect 
of the All which not only the few, but the many, 
could understand and evince in their own lives. 
Only the few might “ know ” the AU, but the 
many might enter on the Way, if they walked in 
accordance with dhamma. Hence under Buddhism 
it was held that perfection could be gained not so 
much by “ knowing ” the All-real, as by making 
concrete in every mode of life a righteousness which 
is akin to the universal and eternal righteousness of 
dhamma. Actions, it is said, are our possessions 
and heritage, our origin (yoni), our kindred, and our 
refuge. It is actions which divide people into high 
and low.i It is recorded that Gotama said, according 
to our actions, so are our destinies in future becomings.® 
Because man has conscience (the word was lacking in 
Pali), because he knows the difference between right 
and wrong, he knows that there is a standard of 
morality not only without himself but also within 
himself. Gotama’s refusal to be taken as the fount 
of authority after he should have gained parinibbdna 
is witness to his belief that there is an order which 
transcends the personal, and one which each of his 
disciples should aspire towards, lit by the light 
of Self, of Dhamma within him. Those who will 
live thus will become the highest in the undying 
I M. m. 20}. a M. m. 20} ff. 
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{tamata^e bhavissanti ; only they must be desirous 
of training.® 

Thus I think that in Buddhism the dualism of the 
perfectibility of man under temporal conditions, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the perfection of the All, 
is transcended. The perfectibility of man was expressed 
in Monastic Buddhism in the belief in the human perfec- 
tion of which a man was potentially capable, and he 
was called an arahan when that perfection had been 
attained and recognised. The perfection of the All, a 
belief inherited from the Upanisads, was expressed by 
a number of terms in Sakya. These include : agga, the 
highest; amata^a^ the highest in the undying; settha, 
the best ; parama, the highest, the most excellent ; pdra^ 
beyond ; anuttara, the supreme ; uttama, the utmost ; 
amata^ the undying. These are all terms which express 
the realisation that there is something beyond, some- 
thing inexpressibly higher and greater than anything 
which is present to the senses. 

Most of the Theras and Theris of the Theragatha 
and the Therigatha claim to have won to arahanship 
by subduing doubts, fears, dreads, including the dread 
of death ; by quenching passion, vain conceits, and the 
longing for this and other lives ; by casting out craving 
and ignorance ; by crossing the flood ; by training 
themselves in wisdom, virtue, and mindfulness, by 
destroying the asavas ; by discerning the transiency of 
things ; and by attaining to peace, safety, happiness, 

^ See Mrs Rhys Davids, Buddhism, Home University Library, 
revised cdn., London, 1934, p. loi. ^ D. H. loi. 
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bliss, tapture, the three-fold wisdom, to nibbana, to the 
undying {amatd)^ to the goal {attha). 

Several of the Theras and one Theri, Dantika,^ 
speak of retiring to the forest or jungle, or sitting at 
the root of a tree for the day-sojourn, removed from 
the haunts of men, in order to train themselves for the 
great achievement. The value of solitude for con- 
templation was fully recognised. Some of them, too, 
speak of being cool, serene, and calmed. But in none 
of their verses is a mystical element apparent. The 
brahmins versed in the three Vedas claim to have been 
in companionship with Brahma : ^ the medieval saints 
of India, Jnanadeva, Turkarama, and others,® and the 
medieval Western saints claim to have felt at one with 
their God. In Buddhism this was replaced by the 
harmony which the individual felt with himself the 
moment his moral or intellectual unrest was cjuieted. 
Such harmony with oneself may be imputed, although 
it is not called by this name in the Pitakas. This sub- 
jective self-sufficiency of the arahan, burning the 
“ sacred fire of insight ” ^ into things as they really are, 
making no demand for union with an external personal 
reality, is admirably expressed in a verse in the Sagyutta : ® 

“I lay no wood, brahmin, for fires on altars. 

Only within burneth the fire I kindle. 

Ever my fire burns ; ever tense and ardent, 

I, arahat, work out the life that’s holy.” 

1 Thig. ver. 50. 2 Tevijja Sutta. D. XIII. 

® See R. D. Ranade, Indian Mysticism, being vol. vii. of History of 
Indian Philosophy, Poona, 1933. * SA. 1 . Z36. * S. I. 169. 
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The practice of the four Brahmavihdras, the Brahma- 
abodes or Brahma-abidings as they are usually translated, 
the abidings with Brahma or with the mind developed, 
perhaps also took the place in Early Buddhism of a 
more truly mystical element. Mrs Rhys Davids finds 
that these brahmaviharas are “ not adduced as essentially 
his (Gotama’s) teachings,” ^ but as an “ annexed gospel ” 
taken over from some now unknown, but probably 
brahmin teacher, who had joined the Sakyaputtas. 
The four practices were thus probably brought into 
Buddhism from outside and probably at an early date, 
and probably, as their name suggests, from brahminical 
sources. They nevertheless came to be important, and 
are mentioned twenty-six times in all in the four great 
Nikayas.2 This shows that even if the brahmaviharas 
were not indigenous to it. Buddhism did not turn its 
back on the aspect of companionship which they imply. 
But a change was made. The aim of companionship 
with Brahma came to be a dwelling or abiding (vihdra) 
in development {brahma) ® by means of amity, compas- 
sion, gladness, and poise. For the person who under- 
takes the four brahmaviharas turns his thoughts out- 
ward until they suffuse the whole world with thoughts 

^ Mrs Rhys Davids, Saiga, p. 228. For a detailed discussion 
of the brahmaviharas, see ibid. p. 216 ff. 

® Ibid. p. 222. 

® “ The very name ‘ Brahman ’ (neut. from root htib, ‘ to 
grow ’) given to the Eternal Essence, is expression of this growth, 
this expansion, this universal development and diffusion." Monier 
Williams, Hinduism. S.P.C.K., 17th thousand, . London, 1919, 

p. 86. 



of this nature. It is recorded that Gotama said to 
Vasettha : “ If one lets one’s mind pervade the whole 
world with thovxghts of amity, compassion, gladness, 
and poise— this is the way to companionship with 
Brahma.” ^ 

But from the point of view of the arahan-to-be, the 
development to which this kind of abiding was thought 
to lead was not enough. For the practice of the four 
brahmaviharas was traditionally held to entail rebirth 
in the Brahmaloka,2 with the necessity of being reborn 
yet again, and not to entail arahanship ® which was 
indeed identical with nibbana and the undying (amata). 
Thus the man who chose to practise the brahmaviharas 
did so, knowing that he would thereby be precluded 
from achieving arahanship here and now, in this very 
birth. This is perhaps the reason why the brahmavi- 
haras never appear in the core of the teaching, and are 
also omitted in the record of Gotama’s last tour. Here, 
of all times, he would have spoken of the things which 
seemed to him vital for the endurance of Dhamma. 
To the brahmins soaked in the Upanisad doctrine, 
companionship with Brahma, the All, the One without 
a second, was vital for their salvation. Such com- 
panionship with Brahma, such being Brahma, may refer 
only to men and women when freed from the body. 
Yet all the time each one, so he was taught, was Brahma. 

It is possible that Sakya retained the essence of the 
Upanisadic doctrine : that Brahma is the whole of 

^ D. I, »5i ; cf. M. n. 195 ;,Sn. 507. 

* Vism. 199 f. • Dial. I. 3170. 
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reality ; but that it emphasised in the term Brahma 
the aspect of development. As a man becomes more 
developed, so is he able to suffuse more and more of 
the world by his wHl-power.^ He becomes Brahma- 
like as he becomes more developed ; and according to 
the way made possible by practising the four brah- 
maviharas a man develops himself in so far as he lives 
willing that the world and its inhabitants shall be filled 
and suffused with his own surcharged amity, com- 
passion, gladness, and poise. These four modes of. 
thought constitute, for the man who uses them and 
who gives himself up to them, either, if he be not 
perfect in them, the abidings that he is practising, his 
whole ambition and his whole purpose being mastery 
in them ; or, if he be perfect in them, they are abidings 
which he has developed and mastered for himself. 
Whether he were imperfect or adept in the brahmavi- 
haras, it was only possible to suffuse all quarters if he 
had the power of mental development and the will for 
it. This development was the brahma, the settha, the 
best (as the Commentaries often paraphrase brahma), 
of which a man was capable. But, besides the brah- 
maviharas, other more potent and efficacious ways of 
development were known, among them the satipatthdnas 
and the bojjhangas (factors of enlightenment). There- 
fore emphasis was laid on these. The exclusion of the 
brahmaviharas in the last tour is explained, if we admit 
that the brahmavihara allusions were annexed and only 

^ There was no word for will — pharati (suffuse) does duty 
for it. 
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entered into the Sayings long after, when the teaching 
had been incorporated in the oral tradition. The 
bodhipakkhtjadhamnjas were not annexed, and so became 
drafted earlier.^ 

The other Nikaya “ books,” as they now are, do not 
deal with the subject of arahanship so continuously ; 
but one has only to turn over the pages in any portion 
of the Nikaya literature to realise the extent to which 
this forms a dominant interest. The quantities of refer- 
ences to it, either in its entirety, or in one or more of 
its many aspects, some of which came to be synonymous 
with it, and the terms in which it is without exception 
described, exhibit a concept of supreme and vital 
importance. When we recognise the synonyms, when 
we know the states co-existent with arahanship, when 
we know the discipline and development of certain 
factors on which it depends for its realisation, we may 
well say that, judged from documentary evidence, the 
attainment of arahanship was the highest ideal held 
before the followers of Gotama. And it was not a 
bare, empty concept, impossible of realisation. It was 
attainable here and now, a living reality for those who 
could renounce the shams and illusions which had 
blinded them and fascinated them, and who in con- 
sequence could become perfected and complete. For 
in spite of the simple beginnings of the import of the 
term arahan, this is the meaning with which it is endowed 
in the Nikayas. 

That arahan was certainly a term of highest esteem 
^ See above. Chapter I. 
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is indubitable. The number of times throughout the 
Nikaya literature that Gotama is represented as calling 
himself an arahan, and the number of times that others 
refer to him as such, would alone be sufficient to 
establish this. Further, it was thought to be an advan- 
tage to see and hear an arahan, such as Gotama or one 
of his chief disciples. “ Good it is to see arahans such 
as this,” ^ is a phrase often repeated. This is but one 
aspect of the thought common to all civilised communi- 
ties ; that some advantage may be gained from com- 
munication with persons at a high stage of intellectual 
or moral development. It was sometimes differently 
expressed : “ Delightful is that spot where arahans 
make their dwelling,” ^ whether it be in forest, village, 
valley, or on a hill. 

In the Sutta-Nipata there is an excellent summary 
of the Nikaya views of the attributes of an arahan,® 
although it is by no means exhaustive. It is here said 
that the arahan has his thoughts and mind in full 
control ; he does not take what is not given to him, 
nor does he harm living creatures (two of the five 
major silas) ; he is zealous ; he does not neglect his 
musing ; he does not utter falsehoods, nor is his speech 
harsh or calumnious ; he is unstained by sensuous 
delights, his heart unmarred ; he has overcome illusion ; 
he has vision into things as they really are ; he has 
wisdom ; he walks in purity ; the cankers are 

^ Vin. 1 . 35 ; III. I ; D. I. 88, iii, 150; M. 1 . 285 ; II. 83 
(Kaccana) ; Sn. p. 103. 

^ Dhp. 98 = Sn. 233 =Thag. 991. 


Sn. 153-167. 
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destroyed (asavd khtna ) ; he will be born no more ; he 
is lean, self-denying, temperate ; a muni (seer) musing 
in the forests. 


Abhidhamma-Pitaka 

In the seven books of the Abhidhamma references 
to the arahan are less frequent than they are in the 
Nikaya literature. For the third Pitaka differs from 
this in that it does not contain dialogues setting forth 
the training or different aspects of the teaching, with 
frequent insistence on the desirability of becoming 
perfect. The Abhidhamma is a systematisation and 
classification of doctrinal points, and was drawn up with 
a view to expounding difficult parts of the teaching 
which we should call psychological and logical. Much 
of this teaching was accepted by the compilers of Abhi- 
dhamma without criticism, the theme to be investigated 
being recognised, by the time that the Abhidhamma 
was composed, as an integral part of the doctrine. 
And the doctrine was no longer in a state of growth, 
but was by now formulated. Unluckily for the 
historian the Abhidhamma proves to be but a scanty 
source for later developments of the arahan-concept. 
For when the Abhidhamma deals with this concept it 
neither aggrandises it nor minimises it, but upholds 
the view of the two earlier Pitakas : that the arahan is 
mentally and spiritually the greatest and purest of human 
beings, with the training finished, the asavas destroyed, 
nibbana won. The Kathavatthu is interesting since it 
enlarges on the topic of the murder and abuse of an 
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arahan, thus bringing him before us as physically not 
more immune from harm than are more ordinary human 
beings. There are some bodily happenings with which 
not even the finest spiritual mastery can contend. 

I propose to deal here with only four of the Ab- 
hidhamma works ; the Dhammasangani, Vibhanga, 
Puggalapannatti, and the Kathavatthu. 

The Dhammasangani is a psychological-ethical 
treatise, a large portion of which is devoted to dis- 
criminating between states which are good and thdse 
which are bad. In Book III. the concept of aparijdpannay 
the Unincluded, which as far as I know does not occur 
in either of the two older Pitakas, is introduced. It is 
a lofty notion connoting all that is exempt from the 
threefold cycle of existence : the worlds of sense, of 
form, and of formlessness, which are the Included. 
Mrs Rhys Davids in her introduction to Buddhist 
Psychological Ethics'^ remarks upon the dry and formal 
style of the Dhammasahgam, but proceeds to say that 
“ no rhetoric could more effectively describe the 
separatedness and uncompromising otherness of that 
higher quest than the one word a-parijdpama — ^Un- 
included.” 

The Unincluded first appears in connection with 
the Ways to Arahanship and with nibbana. In this 
portion of the Dhammasahgam, nibbana is not called 
such, but is called asankhatd dhdtu^ the unconditioned 
element. There is a passage in the Vibhanga,® one of 

^ Buddhist Vsjchologieal Ethics, 2nd edn. 1923, p. xcviii. 

* Vbh. 72. 
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the books of the Abhidhamma, where asankhatadhdtu 
is defined in the same way as both nihbdna and arahatta 
in a Saqyutta passage.^ These three terms are also cited 
in one passage in the Vibhahga Commentary.^ The 
definition of these terms is, “ destruction of passion, of 
ill-will, of confusion.” 

The Ways that are Unincluded {apariydpannd mapgd') 
and the fruits of the Ways and the unconditioned element 
are said to be states that are neither grasped at, nor 
favourable to grasping.^ Again it is said that the four 
Ways that are unincluded and the three lowest fruits of 
the life of a recluse are states appertaining to training 
{sekha), whereas the topmost fruit — arahanship — does 
not appertain to training,^ since the adept {asekha), the 
arahan, has perfected his discipline. Moreover, the 
Ways and the fruits of the Ways and the unconditioned 
element which are the Unincluded are said to be infinite® 
{appamdna, or without measure, Asl. 45), to be excel- 
lent,® unable to have asavas,’ and disconnected with 
them,® to make for the undoing of rebirth.® 

But often when the Unincluded is mentioned it is 
not represented as being in opposition to the worlds of 
sense, of form, and of formlessness, but as operating 

IS. IV. 251 f. 2 VbhA. 5if. 

® Dhs. 992, 1287 ; upadana can also mean “ fuel,” cf. above, 
p. 129. 

* Dhs. 1016, 1017. ® Dhs. 1021. 

* Dhs. lozf, panita-lokuttara, Asl. 45. 

’’ Dhs. 1104. * Dhs. 1121. 

* Dhs. 1014. Naturally the unconditioned element does not 
operate here. 
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with them. The inference is that the arahan is not 
essentially different from those who had as yet not 
achieved the Utmost, but different from them only 
because of the richer and fuller content of his qualities. 

In the Vibhanga^ arahans are identified with the 
visuddhidevas^ or devas by purification. The Com- 
mentary explains ^ this to mean “ devas by purification 
of all the corruptions (h'ksd), worthy of the veneration 
{pujdrahd) of all the devas.” The Majjhima Com- 
mentary says that the visuddhidevas are arahans devoid 
of asavas.® These visuddhidevas form dogmatically the 
highest class of devas. Other classes of devas are 
“ conventional devas ” {sammutideva), such as kings and 
princes ; and devas by rebirth {uppattideva). This dis- 
tinction is current only in the later canonical works.* 
In the Vimanavatthu Commentary the visuddhidevas (or 
arahans) are associated with a term, devdtideva, the deva 
of devas,® which in post-canonical works appears as an 
epithet of Gotama. This Commentary says : “ He 

seeing all the teaching of the devdtideva means : because 
he is a deva by purification he is said to be of the nature 
of the supreme deva or of the devas by purification.” ® 
Thus the Vibhahga adds but litde to our knowledge 
of the arahan. Nor does the Puggalapannatti do more 
than repeat the well-known notions. In this work the 
word arahan is only mentioned a few times. In the 
grouping of “ Human Types by One ” “ the arahan 

ivbh. 4^2. *VbhA. 518. » MA. I. 53. 

* Vbh. 422, and cf. Khu. 123 ; VvA. 18 ; Nd. II. 307. 

* VvA. 18. * On term deva, see above, p. 50 f. 
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walking in arahanship ” is the last type to be given, 
although through the forty-nine preceding types 
synonyms for the arahan occasionally occur. Thus 
there is the type of one not liable to fall away, of one 
unrestrained through fear,^ of the elect, of the adept, 
of one who has the threefold lore, of the possessor 
of the six super-knowledges. The definition of the 
Arahan is as follows : “ A person working for putting 
away attachment to form and the formless, to pride, 
haughtiness, and ignorance without any residuum, is 
one working for the fruition stage of arahanship. The 
person whose attachment to form and the formless, to 
pride, haughtiness, and ignorance has been entirely put 
away is said to be an arahan.” ^ These views are a 
mere repetition of Nikaya conceptions. 

But with the Kathavatthu, over and above a harking 
back to older works, a different element in the arahan 
concept is stressed. This different element very de- 
finitely shows the arahan not as living alone and aloof 
removed from the haunts of men, but as living and 
moving as a social being among ordinary mortals, and 
as subject to the same forms of human suffering as they 
undergo from time to time. For it is said that when he 
dies his body may provide food for the scavenger birds 
of India ; he may be poisoned, burnt, or stabbed ; he 
may be put into captivity by ropes and chains ; he may 
be interned in a village, town, city, or province ; he 
may be imprisoned. If he gives his robe, food, lodging, 
or medicine to a householder, these objects which were 
1 Cf. Pug. 13. * Pug. 18. 
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free from the asavas may become possessed of the 
asavas. This was the point which was controverted. 
The Vibhajjavadin tries to convince the controversialist 
that some things, such as the Four Ways, the Four 
Fruits, nibbana and the thirty-seven factors serviceable 
to enlightenment, all of which belong to the arahan, 
are certainly devoid of the asavas, whereas his mere 
material possessions are not. The Vibhajjavadin’s 
argument is based on the difference, unperceived by the 
controversialist, between what is essential and what is 
external ; and he tries to make the controversialist see 
that he is mistaken in tliinking that the spiritual 
qualities which belong to the arahan are subject to 
the same laws as are the material objects which he 
happens to possess.^ 

The aspect of the arahan as a member of a social 
order, behaving as non-arahans might behave, is again 
expressed in a chapter in the Kathavatthu where the 
Vibhajjavadin asks : “ May not an arahan make gifts — 
clothing, almsfood, lodgings, medicaments for the sick, 
food, drink ? May he not salute shrines, hang garlands 
on them and perfumes and unguents ? May he not 
make consummate oblations before them ? ” ^ 

Nikaya influence is easily recognised in most of the 
other parts of the Kathavatthu which mention the 
arahan. It is argued that he has knowledge ; ® that he 
does not doubt ; ^ that he is not excelled by others.® 
But in the discussion as to whether an arahan can fall 

1 Kvu. 271 ff. * Kvu. 542 f. ® Kvu. 173 fF. 

* Kvu. 180 fif. ® Kvu. 187 fF. 
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away from arahanship,^ among much that is old, a new 
point emerges. It is concerned with the intermittent 
attainment of jhdna (musing), a notion which never 
attained the slightest importance in the later literature. 
Indeed it is here shown to be no more than the last 
defence of the controversialist. He has admitted, in 
response to the subtle pressure of the theravadin, that 
the arahan has put away the corruptions ; ^ has won to 
excellence in the cultivation of the thirty-seven things 
serviceable to enlightenment ; has cut oif the three roots 
of evil — ^passion, ill-will, and confusion ; has cast away 
many states and has achieved many other states. The 
controversialist, having assented to all this, then 
modifies his statement, and in doing so draws a dis- 
tinction between an arahan who now and then in jhana 
reaches emancipation, and the arahan who is at any and 
all seasons emancipated. But the Vibhajjavadin declares 
that the former class of arahans has such qualities as 
they have agreed make falling away impossible, and ' 
that therefore the matter of occasional or of constant 
emancipation does not affect the argument. The con- 
troversialist is of course a figure set up to be stoned, 
and when a quotation from the Anguttara ® is put into 
his mouth, it is clearly intended that he should nullify 
his own argument. For in this Anguttara passage it 
is said, not that it is an arahan, but that it is a bhikkhu 

^ Kvu. 69 ff. 

® KiUsa. Kvu. 8j calls them lust, ill-will, illusion, false pride, 
torpor, excitement, inward scruples, and fear of blame. 

3 A. m. 173. 
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who is intermittently emancipated. The Vibhajjavadin, 
however, does not draw attention to this distinction. 
He waits for the controversialist to finish the quotation, 
which is to the effect that a bhikkhu is intermittendy 
emancipated because there are five things which conduce 
to his falling away ; and he then declares that an arahan 
delights in none of these disturbing things, and hence 
cannot fall away. 

These, then, are some of the “ points ” considered 
by the Kathavatthu — these and others ; and at intervals 
the four Ways to arahanship are discussed together 
with the fruits of the Ways. 

Another point of interest in the Abhidhamma litera- 
ture is the occasional mention of twenty-two Faculties 
(indriydni), or Controlling Faculties as they are some- 
times translated, presumably in accordance with the 
Visuddhimagga exegesis.^ The interest to us in the 
increase of the Faculties to as many as twenty-two lies 
largely in the fact that the last three together form a 
group, which is bound together by the common factor 
of amd (perfect knowledge). A differing aspect of 
amd is expressed by each member of this group. None 
of the remaining nineteen Faculties is connected with 
this concept. Now, since according to the Com- 
mentaries on the Thera-theri-gatha, annd was often 
expressed the moment a disciple claimed to have won 
arahanship, we should expect the three Faculties which 
share annd to be in some connection with arahanship. 
And we shall find that this is the case. 

1 Vism. 491. 


II 
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These three Facukies are : 

(1) anannatannassamttindriya, “ I shall come to know 

the unknown” or “I shall learn the un- 
learnt ” 1 faculty. 

(2) aMindrija, the faculty of perfect knowledge. 

(3) amatavindrija, the faculty of him who knows, 

or who has learnt, or come to know. 

The first of these is a gem of true religion, implying 
confidence of being on the right way for going further ; 
acknowledging that there is something more to know 
beyond the world of sense, attainable for him who has 
faith, desire, and will. Together they indicate a progress 
of an intellectual order, consisting of three stages in 
aftm. This mounts from what is as yet unknown, 
although held to be knowable, to subsequent know- 
ledge of it by a knower. The only places in the Suttas 
where, as I believe, this list-term is anticipated is once 
in the Sutta-Nipata and twice in the Anguttara. There 
is first the Sutta-Nipata pada ^ which runs : anmtap etap 
vacanap Asitassa yathdtathap, what had been learnt by 
Asita has come true. Then there is an Anguttara 
passage 3 which says anamdte anndtamdm, he bethinks 
himself of what he has not learnt in the unlearnt ; and 
thirdly, another Anguttara term, anndtukdmaP desirous 
of knowledge or learning. 

^ See Mrs Rhys Davids, A Manual of Buddhism, 1932, p. 131. 

* Sn. 699. 

® A. III. 175, translated at G.S. III. 132 “ not given to thinking 
of his knowledge of the unknown.” 

« A. m. 102. 
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This group of indliyas is, as far as I know, referred 
to three times and three times only in the Nikaya litera- 
ture. Once in the Sangiti-Suttanta of the Digha- 
Nikaya, among the triads ; ' once in the Sagyutta- 
Nikaya ; ^ and once in the Itivuttaka ^ of the Khudda- 
kanikaya. In the Sangiti-Suttanta these three indriyas, 
which appear in complete isolation from all the other 
indriyas, are in no way explained. They are simply 
stated to be the three indriyas. The Sagymtta includes 
them in the Indriya-Sagyutta of the Great Book, under 
the heading Nttya, the Method. It is disappointing to 
find that, although adjacent headings tabulate the 
results of cultivating the five indriyas of faith and 
the rest, and the six indriyas of eye and the rest, the 
indriyas of the three stages in anna are merely given, 
and no account of the results of cultivating them is 
appended.^ 

Of the Nikaya allusions the Itivuttaka alone seems 
to give, in an accompanying verse, some indication of 
what it has in mind in referring to these three indriyas. 
For (in rough paraphrase) the verse says that “ he who 
goes by the right way of a learner has knowledge (Mna) 
of destructions ; he has amd. He has the knowledge 
of freedom by amd, his freedom is unshakable because 
he has destroyed the fetter of becoming. Whoso is 
endowed with the indriyas bears his last body, having 

1 D. III. 219. * S. V. 204. » It. § 62. 

^ This applies also to the three indriyas, also given here 
(S. V. 204) under the heading namely, ttthindriya^ pifris- 

indrijfa^ and jmtindriya. 
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routed Mara and his 'train.” As is well known, “ bear- 
ing the last body” is considered to be one of the 
characteristics of the arahan. 

So much for the Nikaya literature. These last three 
of the twenty-two indriyas were more prominent in the 
Abhidhamma. Of the seven books which constitute 
this Pitaka, the Dhammasahgani and to a less extent 
the Vibhahga tell us most about the conception then 
current of the indriyas of anm. These three indriyas 
conclude the list of the twenty-two indriyas in the 
Puggalapannatti,! in the Yamaka,^ and in the Vibhanga.® 

As regards post-canonical literature, the Visud- 
dhimagga and the Nettipakarana each has something 
to say on the subject ; as have the Commentaries on 
some of the Nikaya passages referred to above. Again, 
the list of the twenty-two indriyas is given in the 
Abhidhammattha-sahgaha, a work which, since it 
belongs to the eleventh century A.c., is certainly later 
than the commentarial literature.^ 

The Dhammasangam and the Vibhanga give an 
identical definition of each of the three tzMd-indriyas. 
They are as follows : 

(i) ananmfannassdmitindriya ; ® “ The insight which 
makes for the realisation of those truths which are 
unrealised, uncomprehended, unattained to, undis- 
cerned, unknown — ^the insight which is understanding, 
search, research, searching in Dhamma, discernment, 

^ Pug. 2. * Yam. II. 61. ® Vbh. 122, 124, 401. 

* Transl. Compendium of Philosophy ; see Intr, to this work. 

* Dhs. 296 = Vbh. 124. 
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discrimination, differentiation, erudition, proficiency, 
subtlety, criticism, reflection, analysis, breadth, sagacity, 
leading, insight, intelligence, incitement, insight as 
Faculty and as Power, as a sword, as a height, as light, 
as glory, as splendour, as a precious stone ; the absence 
of dullness, searching Dhamma, right views, that 
searching Dhamma which is a Factor of Enlightenment, 
a Way-component, contained in the Way — this is the 
insight which there then is.” 

This definition is the same as that given in the 
Dhammasangani for panitd^ insight.^ The connection 
of panfid with growth, spiritual growth, is significant 
here. Vannd was not an intellectual state of mind, 
although in this long description it came to be con- 
founded with it. It involved growth of what we call 
character. 

This faculty of “ I shall come to know the un- 
known ” is called a state which is good in the Section 
on the First Way in the Chapter headed lokattaram 
cittam in the Dhammasangani.® 

(2) annindrija ; ® “ The insight which makes for the 
realisation of those truths which have been realised, 
comprehended, attained to, discerned, and known — 
the insight which is understanding, search, research, 
searching in Dhamma, discernment, discrimination, 
differentiation, erudition, proficiency, subtlety, criticism, 
reflection, analysis, breadth, sagacity, leading, insight, 
intelligence, incitement, insight as Faculty and as Power, 
as a sword, as a height, as light, as glory, as splendour, 
^ Dhs. 16. * Dhs. 277. ® Dhs. 364 = Vbh. 124. 
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as a precious stone ; the absence of dullness, searching 
Dhamma, right views, that searching Dhamma which 
is a Factor of Enlightenment, a Way-component, con- 
tained in the Way — this is the insight which there 
then is.’* 

This faculty of perfect knowledge occurs as a state 
that is good in the Sections on the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Ways in the Dhammasangani.^ The definition 
is appended to the Section on the Fourth Way. It is 
also included among the states which are indeterminate 
{dhamma avydkata^) in the Section called the Result 
{vipakd) of the First Way. 

(3) ahndtdvindriya : s “ The perfected knowledge, the 
science, the understanding of the doctrine of those 
whose knowledge is made perfect, their search, re- 
search, searcliing in Dhamma, discernment, discrimina- 
tion, differentiation, erudition, proficiency, subtlety, 
criticism, reflection, analysis, breadth, sagacity, leading, 
insight, intelligence, incitement, insight as Faculty and 
as Power, as a sword, as a height, as light, as glory, as 
splendour, as a precious stone ; the absence of dullness, 
searching Dhamma, right views, that searching Dhamma 
which is a Factor of Enlightenment, a Way-component, 
contained in the Way — ^this is the insight which there 
then is.” 

This faculty of him who knows occurs as a state 
which is indeterminate in the Section on lokuttaravipdka, 
the “ remaining Three Ways ” in the Dhammasangani. 

J^Dhs. 362 = 364. * Diis. 505 if. 

» Dhs. 355 = Vbh. 124. 
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Four Commentaries : the Atthasalini and the Com- 
mentaries on the Digha, the Saqyutta, and the Itivuttaka 
are in substantial agreement with one another in their 
interpretations of these three faculties. Differing from 
this exposition is that given by the Visuddhimagga 
and the Commentary on the Vibhahga, which will 
therefore be considered separately. 

I will now attempt to indicate what the four Com- 
mentaries which concur with one another say of the 
three indriyas of anm. 

(1) Of ananndtanmssdmitindriya, the faculty of I shall 
come to know the unknown, Buddhaghosa says, “ I 
shall know the path of deathlessness, the four-true-thing 
as yet unknown in this round of satjsdra, whose be- 
ginning and end are alike unthinkable, and in practising 
thus a new faculty arises.” ^ Dhammapala says, in the 
Commentary on the Itivuttaka,* “ This is so because 
of insight into the Way of stream-attainment” — a 
phrase which recurs in much the same wording in the 
Sumahgalavilasini * and in the Commentary on the 
Saqyutta.^ But both of these last Commentaries take 
the hitherto “ unknown ” as Dhamma. Buddhaghosa 
further says ® that he who penetrates the four tmths 
while he is yet in the First Way comes to know them. 
As one, he continues, “ may go off his beat and come 
to a strange vihara, receiving a garland there, raiment 
and food, and realises that this is a new experience for 
him, so are these truths not known by him before, 

^ Asl. 216. * ItA. I. 282 (Siam. edn.). * DA. III. 1002. 

* SA. II. 351 (Siam. edn.). ® Asl. 218. 
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called by him known, when he has full experience of 
them.” Light has dawned and the ardent disciple is 
set fair to conquer the knowledge of higher matters. 
The interesting thing is that the unknown is called by 
Buddhaghosa both the fourfold-true-thing {catmacca- 
dhamma) and dhamma. Were the two to him 
identical ? And was the fourfold-true-thing the Four 
Truths of 111 ? By the time that Buddhaghosa 
flourished the teaching of the Founder had, it must 
be admitted, degenerated into a pessimistic doctrine. 
The world, so it had come to be held, was full of 
evil and pain, from which the wise man would 
attempt to escape by cutting through the round of 
sapsara. He could do this, it was thought, if he came 
to know ill, as it really is, the arising and cessation of 
ill and the way leading to its cessation. But I do not 
believe that when the three indriyas of aMd were placed 
among the Threes in the Sangiti-Sutta (which is usually 
considered to be old), the unknown which one could 
come to know was limited to the four truths of ill. 
The unknown would then have meant something more 
than this ; each man would have been engaged upon 
a different quest according to his spiritual develop- 
ment ; and the quest would not have been stultified 
by a formula of knowledge. It is more likely that the 
unknown was intended to represent the Four Ways of 
arahanship ^ or the path to the Undying, as Buddhaghosa 
also says it means, although he implies that the attain- 
ment of this depends upon insight into the Four Truths. 

^ Cf. below. Chapter VI, 
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Knowledge of the undying is claimed to have been 
won by some arahans. Further back in time still, the 
desire for it is expressed in an Upanisadic mantra, ^ 
although here the undying is not called the unknown : 

“ From the unreal lead me to the Real. 

From darkness lead me to the Light. 

From death lead me to the Undying.” 

(2) In commenting on amindriya, Buddhaghosa says 
in the Atthasalini ^ that the indriya of not knowing is 
when one has not passed the limitations of what is 
known by means of the first Way ; but amindriya is 
called the indriya of knowing {jdnaka-indriyd) when 
by this Way the fourfold-true-thing is known. In the 
Commentary on the Itivuttaka, “the limitations of 
what is seen {ditthamariyadd) ” is substituted for those 
of what is known ; and the “ full knowledge of ill and 
so on ” is substituted for the “ fourfold-true-thing.” 
This supports the hypothesis, which I have so far taken 
for granted,- that for Buddhaghosa the fourfold-truth 
meant the four truths of ill. It is curious that the 
Itivuttaka Commentary, in a passage devoted to a dis- 
cussion of knowledge, has “ what is seen ” for “ what 
is known,” but it is probably intended to refer rather 
to what is seen by insight than to what is seen by the 
bodily eye. In the Itivuttaka Commentary this indriya 
is also said to be that of the ariyapu^ala ; and it is said 
that going from the fruition of stream-attainment one 
has knowledge in six occasions, or things established 
(Jhdnd). The Commentaries on the Digha and Saqyutta 
^ Brhad. i. 3^ 28. ^ P. 239. 
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also insert this last clause about chasu thdnesu, but offer 
no explanation of it. The chathdmni probably do not 
refer to the six abhimds^ because these were pre- 
eminently the six super-knowings attained only by the 
arahan. It is more likely that these cha thdndni are 
intended to refer to the cha vijjdbhdg^e dhamme, “ the 
six conditions which are constituents of knowledge,” 
referred to in the Sagyutta.^ For here Gotama is 
recorded to have said to the layman, Dighavu, that 
being established in the four limbs of stream-attain- 
ment ^ he should further make to become these six 
conditions of knowledge, which are then enumerated. 
The Commentaries thus concur in the view that these 
things are to follow stream-attainment. 

(3) In commenting on amdtdvmdrijia, Buddhaghosa, 
in the Atthasalini,® still harps on the fourfold-true- 
thing. In the explanation of the fruit of the fourfold 
Way this faculty- is defined as the “ faculty of bringing 
knowledge to completion among the four true things 
of him who knows.” He not only knows the four 
truths as he did by amindriya, but he knows them 
thoroughly and has mastered them inwardly {sam- 
payuttadhantmdnay thitdnay dhammdnaff abbhantare). The 
Commentary on the Itivuttaka also speaks of the four 
truths, while the Commentaries on the Digha and the 
Saqyutta call this indriya the indriya arising among 
states (dhammesu), or possibly, among Dhammas, thus 
distinguishing the tme from false Dhammas. This 
latter interpretation would only be permissible on the 
^ S.V. 345. * See below. Chapter VI. p. 233 f. * Asl. 291. 
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assumption that, in the discussion which both of these 
Commentaries put forward on amMatannassamitindrija, 
dhamma ^ means Dhamma, the “ Doctrine,” or absolute 
righteousness. For this allusion to dhamma in the 
explanation of the first and third indriyas connected 
with anna looks like something more than a coincidence. 
Both of these latter two Commentaries call anhdtdvindrija 
the indriya of the fruit of arahanship; while the 
Itivuttaka Commentary says that it arises in him who 
has destroyed the asavas. 

The Itivuttaka Commentary has this last phrase in 
common with the Visuddhimagga where, in the chapter 
headed Indrija-sacca-niddeso of “ Exposition of the 
(controlling) Faculties and Truths,” there is a detailed 
account of the three faculties connected with ahnd^ 
This lays stress on the term inda, translated by Pe 
Maung Tin 3 in three ways in the different contexts in 
which it occurs. This Exposition includes a serial 
ordering. It is the most fully stated and complete 
account of these faculties which has survived. The 
Vibhahga Commentary also adopts the use of inda,^ but 
it comments on the whole subject in much less detail 
than does the Visuddhimagga. I quote in full from 
the relevant passages of this latter work ; 

“ Of the last three terms, the first is called the 
faculty of ‘ I shall come to know the unknown ’ because 
it has the sense of controlling faculty, and it arises in 

^ See above, p. 167. * Vism. 491 ff. 

* Vath of Puritj, III. 5 80 ff., which should be consulted for 
notes on this passage. * VbhA. 125. 
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one who practises to the end that ‘ I shall come to 
know the path of deathlessness or the law' of the Four 
Truths, not known previously.’ The second is called 
‘ the Perfected-Knowledge-Faculty ’ because it keeps on 
knowing (the Four Truths) ^ and it has the seme of 
controlling faculty. The third is called ‘ the One who 
has come to know faculty ’ because it has the sense of 
controlling faculty, and it arises in one who has de- 
stroyed the asavas and who has come to know the Four 
Truths, wherein he has accomplished the function of 
knowledge. 

“ What, then, is this sense of controlling faculty ? It 
means the indication of control {jndd)^ what is taught 
by the Lord {tndd), what is seen by the Lord, what is 
brought about by action (inda)y what is used by the 
Lord (Jnda). All these meanings are proper, each in 
its place. For the Blessed One, the fully-enlightened 
One is inda because he is the supreme overlord ; and 
moral and immoral acts are inda because no one can be 
overlord among actions. Therefore here the con- 
trolling faculties which are produced by action indicate 
moral and immoral action, and are brought about by 
such action. They are the controlling faculties in the 
sense of indicating action (inda) and of being brought 
about by action {inda). And all of them have been 
explained and fully understood as they really are by the 
Blessed One. Thus they are the controlling faculties 
in the sense of having been taught and seen by the 
Lord {inda). And some of them have been used by the 
^ So Pe Maung Tin. 
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Blessed One, the Lord of sages, for the needs of life, 
some as means of developing. Thus they are con- 
trolling faculties in the sense of having been used by 
the Lord {indd). They are also controlling faculties in 
the sense of sovereignty, which is called the dominant 
influence, , . . The faculty of believing ‘ I shall come 
to know the unknown ’ is next mentioned in order 
(after the preceding faculties) to show that the attain- 
ment is not useless since that faculty is first manifested 
in one’s self owing to the attainment. And owing to 
the fruit that the last-named faculty yields, the ‘ faculty 
of perfected knowledge ’ should be developed immedi- 
ately after it ; hence the ‘ faculty of perfected know- 
ledge ’ comes next in order. Then the faculty of one 
who has come to know, the faculty which gives supreme 
comfort, is taught last so that we may understand that 
its attainment comes of the developing of the last- 
named faculty, and that when it has been attained, there 
is nothing further for us to do. Such is the serial order 
of the faculties.” 

The climax, “ there is nothing further for us to do 
{uttarikaraniya) ” ^ is reminiscent of a clause in one of 
the formulas of arahanship : katam karaniyam^ done is 
what had to be done; and thus its appearance here, 
even if any other tendency to establish a connection 
between the three indriyas and arahanship were absent, 
would strongly suggest that he who has attained the 
“ faculty of him who knows ” is an arahan. 

1 Cf. A. V. 157, 164 ; S. II. 99 ; III. 168 ; M. I. 271 ff., -where 
the phrase appears as a refrain of ^akyan teaching. 
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Buddhaghosa’s insistence on the connection between 
the three indriyas of anna and the four truths of ill is 
very striking. In Buddhaghosa’s estimation, perfected 
knowledge evidently stood for knowledge of ill, and 
he whose knowledge is perfected stood for him who 
knows ill thoroughly. By his day the most vital know- 
ledge an arahan need possess was clearly confined to 
this knowledge of the four truths. Equally clearly does 
it emerge that he whose knowledge of these four truths 
is perfect is an arahan. With the growing dread of ill 
the scope of the arahan’s powers was diminished, until 
it was only thought necessary for him to know this ; 
ill was the most salient, the most important, fact in life, 
and could only be made to cease if life itself were made 
to cease. 

But the belief, hitherto fostered by the arahan- 
theory, that man has great powers and great potenti- 
alities, could not thrive in such a narrowed field. 
Man wanted to go on believing in himself, or at all 
events in his race. Hence the arahan-theory, degenerate 
on account of the connection with ill which hod been 
forced upon it, became outworn, and the belief that 
the highest and best life was not to be found by deliver- 
ance from ill, but by action, found expression at the 
expense of the arahan-theory. For the nascent theory 
of the hodhisattva was a protest against those attempts 
of the arahan to secure himself from repeated subjection 
to ill. 

But in Buddhaghosa’s writings on these three 
indriyas which exhibit stages in anm, in perfected 
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knowledge, it is evident that these, by their intimate 
association with the four truths of ill, are instru- 
ments to be used in the desired attainment of the 
undying. The knowledge of the four truths is held 
to result in this state, and the various stages in 
this knowledge correspond to the graduated stages 
in anna. 

In the last chapter of the Vibhanga a curious classi- 
fication of the twenty-two indriyas is made. In the 
first place, all of them are said to be those of the realm 
{dhatti) of kdma?- This kamadhatu here means the earth. 
Then, fourteen of them, including the three indriyas 
connected with anna, are said to be those of the realm 
of rupa?‘ Rupadhdtu here means Brahmaloka, where 
sight, the thing seen, was held to be of great power and 
brilliance. And finally, twelve of them, also including 
the three stages in anna, are said to be the twelve 
indriyas beyond these two {aparijapannd)? Although 
aparijapanna, as the Unincluded, came to mean all that 
is exempt from the threefold cycle of existence — sense, 
physical existence, and formlessness — it here means that 
which in earlier Buddhism would have been called 
tatuttariy, beyond that ; namely, all the other deva- 
realms. These three faculties of anm are presumably 
of use in the realm of earth and the Brahma-world, so 
as to help the disciple to a recognition of these spheres 
as they really are, thus fitting him to pass on to the 
knowledge of higher things, to other-worldly know- 
ledge. 

iVbh. 404. 2 Vbh. 405. 3 Vbh. 408. 
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The Commentary on the Puggalapanhatti does not 
make this distinction between these three realms. 
According to it, in the realm of kdma are ten indriyas, 
presumably the first ten ; nine are mixed ; and three, 
therefore presumably the last three (which are those of 
^?Mi3-stages), are other-worldly {lokuttara ^). The Com- 
mentary on the Sagyutta, without going into these 
classifications, says that these three indriyas are the 
other-worldly indriyas.® 

In the Nettipakarana the three stages in anna are 
referred to now and again.® In one passage it is said ^ 
that by concentration on the indriya of “ I shall come 
to know the unknown ” the three lowest fetters are 
destroyed; and by concentration on the indriya of 
amd the next seven fetters are destroyed. This passage 
goes on to say, “ He knows thus : destroyed is birth 
for me, this is knowledge of destruction ; there is no 
more of what I had been — this is knowledge of no 
more coming to existence {anuppade ndnap). Now he 
who knows has two knowledges ; ‘ the indriya of I 
shall come to know the unknown,’ and ‘ the indriya of 
knowledge.’ These are destroyed in attaining the 
highest fruit, arahanship.” There is here thus given a 
definite connection between aspects of amd and arahan- 
ship. Concentration on the first stage in amd is in- 
strumental in destroying the first three fetters. This 
means that the bhikkhu in whom they are destroyed is 
a stream-winner, and is on the first of the Ways of 

^ PugA. 176. * SA. II. 351 (Siam. edn.). 

® Netti. 13, 34, 60. * Netti. 13. 
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Arahanship.^ The destruction of the first five fetters 
is, in the Pitakas, equivalent to entering the third Way, 
the Way of no-return. Thus, in this Nettipakarana 
passage, although the first Way of Arahanship is 
implied by the faculty of “ I shall come to know the 
unknown,” on account of its association with the de- 
struction of the first three fetters, the next two Ways 
do not appear to be implied, for no parts of the usual 
formulae descriptive of them are given. But the 
attainment of the “ faculty of him who knows ” is 
made tantamount to the attainment of arahanship, the 
fruit of the fourth Way. For, eventually, according 
to the Nettipakarana, the first two stages in anm are 
destroyed by him who has attained the highest fruit. 
This therefore appears to correspond to the Kathavatthu 
statement that as one stage on the Way to Arahanship 
is gained, those below are left behind.^ 

^ See below, Chapter VI. 

2 Kvu. 274 fF., and see below. Chapter VI. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Arahan in Post-Canonical and 
Mahayanist Works 

O N the whole it may be said that the Pali post- 
canonical literature does nothing much either 
to add to or to alter the canonical views of the arahan. 
To this statement the Milindapanha is a great exception. 
I shall come to it a little later. Nor must it be forgotten 
that several of the Commentaries share a stereotyped 
description of the arahan. This appears to be based on 
Buddhaghosa^s long exegesis in the Visuddhimagga.^ 
For in the Commentaries this is repeated either at 
length or with different abbreviations, by both Buddha- 
ghosa and his colleague Dhammap^a.® 

There is nothing very novel in this exposition, but 
it is stated in a new way, various derivations (of doubtful 
validity) having been brought together. The arahan is 
defined as he who has won to four states, with all of 
which the word arahan is, according to Buddhaghosa, 
etymologically connected. The Lord is taken as the 

^ Vism. 198 ff. For relative dates of the Vism. and some of 
the Cmys., see Pe Maung Tin, intr. to Tie Path of Purity. 

® VinA. 1 . 1 , naff.; DA. I. 146 and AA. 11 . z86, which both 
refer to the Vism. exposition ; MA. I, 5 2 ; UdA. 84 ; VvA. 105 ; 
PvA. 7 ; DhA. IV. 228 calls a brahman an arahan solely on 

account of his distance from the kiksas ; cf. Asl. 349. 
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arahan in the Visuddhimagga ; but it is clearly intended 
that this description of him is equally applicable to all 
arahans. He is said to be an arahan for these reasons : 
because of the distance (arakd, that is from the Mlesas, 
corruptions) ; because of the destruction of the 

foes (ari, that is the kilesas) and of the spokes (ara, 
that is of the cycle of rebirth) ; because of his worthi- 
ness (arahattd) to receive the necessaries of life and so 
on ; and because of absence of secret (a-raha) wrong- 
doing. 

In the Visuddhimagga itself this theme is elaborated. 
The arahan is said to be far from all the kilesas, stands 
at a really great distance, having brought the kilesas, 
together with their innate tendencies, to destruction 
by means of the Way. Thus is he an arahan because 
of distance. The Sutta-Nipata Commentary says also, 
and this is its only contribution to the question of 
arahanship, that “ I call him an arahan who is far from 
the kilesas.” ^ And he kills those foes, the kilesas, by 
means of the Way. Thus also he is an arahan. And 
then there is that “wheel of sa^sdra {safjsdracakka^, 
whose nave is made of ignorance and craving for 
rebirth, whose spokes are the storing up of merit, 
whose tim is old age and death, which is pierced by the 
axle made of the asavas, the cause (of ignorance and 
so on), and yoked to the chariot of the three existences, 
and which has been rolling from time immemorial. 
Standing on the legs of energy, on the ground of 
morality, at the circle of the bodhi-tttc, and holding with 
* SnA. 470. ® Vism. 198. 
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the hand of faith the axe of knowledge which brings 
about the waning of karma, he has destroyed all the 
spokes of this wheel. From this destroying the spokes 
also is he arahan.” There follows a long diatribe 
against the ignorance which is the cause that karma- 
conditions lead to craving and hence to rebirth. But 
Gotama or the arahan, by the knowledge of the law of 
cause and effect, knowing these states as they really 
are and being disgusted with them and detached from 
them and freed from them, has broken and demolished 
the spokes of this wheel of rebirth. Again he is an 
arahan by the destruction of the spokes. Thirdly, from 
worthiness to receive the best offerings, he is an arahan. 
Several more or less legendary events, purporting to 
show the honour paid to the Tathagata, are adduced 
as sufficient to establish this point. In reality they 
evince but little historical sense. Lastly, the man who 
is an arahan does not behave like those fools who 
do wrong in secret places for fear of evil repute. 
Thus from absence of secret wrong-doing he is an 
arahan. 

It is at once apparent that in deriving the term 
arahan from these various etymological sources, the 
identification of the arahan with the man who has 
destroyed the asavas is no longer present. Destruction 
of the asavas is not the hall-mark of the arahan in this 
important Visuddhimagga passage. For some reason 
destruction of the kilesas, which is no more etymologi- 
cally connected with the term arahan than is destruction 
of the asavas, came to stand for a sign of arahanship. 
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This may have been because Buddhaghosa, in this 
undoubtedly ingenious passage, wished to stress one 
asava — that of the desire for lives, worlds — and in 
order to give it the required value, thought it best not 
to bring forward the other asavas. On the other hand, 
he may have thought this aspect of the arahan too well 
known to stand in need of recapitulation or further 
elucidation. 

Certainly this aspect was not lost sight of. For it 
appears that in some Chinese Buddhist writings the 
arahans are called by this name on account of “ their 
entire exhaustion of leaking,” which is a translation of 
the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit dsrdvakshaya, 
Pali dsavakkhaya. These works further say, thus accord- 
ing with the Visuddhimagga,^ that because of this 
exhaustion of leaking, arahans deserve {yin^ to receive 
offerings (jung) from all devas and men.^ 

Apart from the Visuddhimagga, the other non- 
commentarial post-canonical literature has on the whole, 
with the further exception of the Milindapanha, only 
a few references to the arahan ; ® and such as these 
are, they are repetitions of canonical ideas, and show 
neither a development of the concept nor a lessening 
of it. A few references will be sufficient to show the 
tone of this branch of the literature. 

^ Cf. Vism. 678. 

* M. W. de Wisser, The Arbats in China and Japan, Berlin, 1925. 

® But cf. above, p. 171 ff., 176 f. for Vism. and Netti. references 
to arahanship as identified with the faculty of him who knows, 
annatavindriya. 
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In the Mahabodhivagsa atahanship is associated 
with other-worldly matters. It is said that a man by 
means of arahan-knowledge dwells experiencing the 
most noble happiness of other-worldly fruits.^ The 
Netti-pakarana maintains the distinction between the 
arahan and the learner. The former is called “ puri- 
fied,” and the latter he who is “ being purified.” ^ ' 
This is the old division between the final achievement 
and the process. It further draws a line between 
freedom of heart or mind and freedom of insight. 
Cetovimutti, freedom of heart, because of the waning 
of passion, is both the fruit of the learner and the fruit 
of non-return ; but pannavimutti, freedom of insight, 
because of the waning of ignorance, is both the fruit 
of the adept and the highest fruit, arahanship.® 

I do not think that the inconsiderable development 
of the arahan-concept in the commentarial literature need 
be attributed to a diminished interest in the subject. It 
is unlikely that the two great exponents of primitive 
Buddhism could have failed to realise the importance 
of this cardinal notion. It is more likely that the topic 
had received such thorough treatment in the canonical 
works that there was very little left for the com- 
mentators to add. With the non-commentarial works 
it was different ; for here there is evidence that the 
centre of interest had shifted. After the death of the 
Founder the Jataka stories were collected, and narrative 
accounts of the spread of Buddhism to Ceylon took the 

^ Mhbv. 49, lokuttaraphalasukha, 

^ Netti. 20. ® Ibid, 82. 
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place of doctrinal or explanatory works. Hence all 
the teaching, which formerly had been centered very 
largely in the arahan, fell into the background. The 
Jataka is concerned simply with showing what Gotama 
had been like in his multitudinous previous rebirths ; 
and these stories reveal a remarkable prelude to his 
final achievement of Buddhahood and arahanship. 
The Chronicles carry the history of Buddhism a step 
later in time, telling of its arrival in Ceylon, but without 
discussing its doctrines. The Milindipanha alone re- 
tained the old tradition; and at the same time laid 
certain different emphases on it. 

In the Milindapanha two lines of thought concerning 
the arahan are evident. This work was probably com- 
posed sometime about the first century b.c.,^ and it is 
most interesting to find reproduced in it Nikaya views 
of the exalted status of the arahan, and at the same 
time the view, present in the Nikayas but unstressed, 
of the arahan as a social being. This, as I suggested 
when speaking of this aspect of the arahan as put 
forward in the Kathavatthu, is not so much a new 
element in the concept, as an element on which the 
later works lay an emphasis which differs from that 
found in works belonging to an earlier date. 

I shall now briefly recapitulate the characteristic 
Pitaka survivals : the Milindapanha speaks of arahans 
existing at the time when it was composed,^ gives 
certain stereotyped descriptions,® mentions that the 

1 Mrs Rhys Davids, The Milinda Questions. London, 1930, p. 5. 

2 Miln. 6. s Miln. 32 f., 104. 
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arahan has passed beyond all fear ^ — ^including that of 
death and punishment, and is never heedless. It 
speaks of the arahans outshining all the other bhikkhus, 
overwhelming them in glory and splendour, because 
they are emancipated in heart.^ Arahanship is called 
the jewel of emancipation. 

The aspect of the arahan as moving among ordinary 
men, which although implied in the Nikayas is nowhere 
made of supreme importance, is clearly brought out in 
the Milindapanha. Further, he is portrayed as not being 
altogether impeccable.^ This is a new feature, not to 
be found in the Pitakas. But more indicative of the 
impending change which was soon to destroy the 
whole arahan concept is the wonderful description, 
peculiar to the Milindapanha, of nibbana as a City. In 
this City arahans are depicted as living and as leading a 
communal existence. 

The MUindapanha gives the processes by which a 
man becomes purified and cleansed so that he can enter 
into nibbana, the incomparable City, his mind being 
freed in arahanship. As the expounder proceeds to 
enlarge on the City to Milinda, it becomes apparent 
that it contains not arahans hving alone, aloof, secluded, 
but arahans living in close contact with one another 
as members of the same community. This shows, I 
think, that their glory was on the wane. No longer 
is the lion among men admired for his powers of 
enduring solitude and of profiting by it, but his mode of 
livelihood is brought down to the level of that of 

^ Miln. 145, ^07 ff* ^ Miln. 538. ® Miln. 266, 
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ordinary bhikkhus and even of householders. For not 
only are arahans represented as living in that City, but 
there are present also those who are still at the stage of 
working towards arahanship. And although the ex- 
pounder may have been more or less consciously 
favourable to the view that the majority of its in- 
habitants were arahans — “ like a forest full of bamboos, 
full of reeds, that City of Righteousness has ever been 
crowded and frequented by such Arahans as these ” ^ 
— ^yet the very fact that learners also were regarded as 
dwellers in that City, shows that the barriers between the 
learner and the adept were tottering. This has been 
already foreshadowed in the Dhammasahgani. The 
arahan theory was, in fact, falling into disrepute. A 
gulf had been made between the arahan who loves a 
solitary state, but who is accessible to the populace at 
certain times of day, and the arahan who is pictured 
as a city-dweller. He certainly lives in the most glorious 
City imaginable ; but this does not alter the fact that 
he is now regarded as a man who has stepped out of 
his lonely grandeur into the full light of publicity. 
And he was destined never more to win back his 
earlier solitude. 

Distinct from this fascinating account of the 
Utopian City of Righteousness are those passages in 
the Milindapanha, where the arahan is represented as 
living in the world of men, having dealings with them, 
constantly meeting them. He is also admitted to be 
prone, however slightly, to human failings. In the 

^ Miln. 542. 
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Pitakas and in the Kathavatthu the arahan is depicted 
as faultless and as incapable of transgression. But the 
notion of the arahan as an erring human being is 
beginning to creep into the Milindapanha. For, 
although he is said never to be heedless, he can never- 
theless, through inadvertence and because his knowledge 
is limited, be guilty of an offence against the rules of 
the Order. Such offences are actions which it is not 
wrong for a layman to do, but which are unsuitable for 
those who have entered on the homeless way. Other 
offences an arahan cannot commit since he is not heed- 
less, and these are transgressions against the ordinary 
moral law, binding upon bhikkhus and laymen alike. 
This is another original contribution of the Milindapanha 
to the arahan theory. It shows us the arahan living 
among the laity, begging almsfood at their houses, 
taking meals at their houses, having intercourse ^ with 
the other sex, and not living the life of a recluse either 
alone in the jungle, meditating; or in some retreat 
far from the haunts of men. We cannot draw this 
conclusion so readily from that passage in the Katha- 
vatthu, which speaks of the bodily harms which may 
beset the arahans. For this passage does not go so far 
as to represent them in daily contact with the laity ; 
and it might, therefore, be argued that the accidents 
which befell them occurred when they were withdrawn 
from the society of the world ; it is possible to argue 
they might have eaten poisonous fruits and berries in 
the jungle, or that they might not have been sufficiently 
^ Sancaritta^ Miln. z66. 
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far from the beat of the thieves and dacoits with whom 
India was at that date apparently infested. 

But if, at the time of the Milindapafiha, arahans 
mixed with the laity, may it not be supposed that they 
gave to the householders the best of gifts — the gift of 
dhamma ? This cannot be proved. Indeed, the argu- 
ment is on the other side. In the Nikayas various 
arahans are spoken of as discoursing with the laity, 
expounding dhamma to them. But also in the Nikayas, 
as in the Milindapafiha, the arahan is represented as 
having no more to do. And this is the aspect that 
was accentuated by those critics of the arahan who 
followed close on the heels of the Milindapafiha. They 
apparently reasoned that his solitariness unfitted him 
for holding longer the high estate conferred on him in 
the Nikayas. And it is argued, although hardly con- 
ceded to them, by those wishing to condemn the 
arahan-concept, that if he did teach the laity this was 
only incidental, and not at all essential to his main 
business in life, which was to win his own perfection. 
For once nibb^a, arahanship, perfection was attained, 
SO it is argued, there was no compulsion on him to 
teach others, or to show them more of the means 
necessary for their realisation of the fruits of arahanship 
than they ‘could discover for themselves by watching 
him . These are the shallows in which the arahan 
theory foundered. 

But one protest must be entered in defence of 
Hinayanist Buddhism — a name adopted later to differ- 
entiate the earlier, although not necessarily primitive, 
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Buddhism which favoured the arahan, from the later 
Mahayanist Buddhism which favoured the bodhisattva. 
I admit that in the Kathavatthu and in the Milindapanha 
passages, in which the arahan appears as a social being, 
a foreshadowing of the bodhisattva concept may be 
detected. This is the more plausible if we remember 
that these passages were written long after the Founder 
had died ; and at a time when, in the light of our later 
knowledge, a change regarding the highest spiritual 
estate to which mortal man could attain was on the 
way. Yet I submit, the Kathavatthu and the Milin- 
dapanha passages in question are not only looking 
forward to the future, but also back to the past. They 
are presenting, and presenting vividly, one aspect of 
the arahan’s mode of livelihood, which had been laid 
down for him morally, although there was no com- 
pulsion attached to it. He practised this assiduously 
during the beginnings of Buddhism and in the region 
where it originally flourished. This aspect of the 
arahan as a social being is in constant danger of oblivion, 
since for some reason writers on Buddhism have been 
apt to belittle the part played by arahans in associating 
with their fellow men and women. But in the earlier 
literature was not Kassapa remarked upon as some one 
unusual, simply because he was a forest-man? And 
did not even he descend daily from his “ mountain- 
lodge for ” alms ? ^ From the internal evidence of 
both the Vinaya and the Nikayas, it is clear that the 
great disciples such as Sariputta and Moggallana and 
1 Thag. CCLXI. 
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Others who were arahans, not to mention Gotama 
himself, were in dose and constant contact with the 
populace, receiving alms from them, encouraging them, 
discoursing with them, and helping them to a solution 
of many and various problems of both a spiritual and 
a mundane nature. An arahan was not bound to take 
on these responsibilities, but if we follow the texts, it 
is patent that many of them did. He was bound, 
according to the Vinaya and the Nikayas, to seek periods 
of seclusion and withdrawal for meditation ; and 
therefore these were stressed more than the times he 
would give to teaching the people and mixing with 
them. Hence it has come about that some exponents 
of Buddhism regard the seclusion of the arahan not as 
an occasional, but as a continuous happening. They 
think of him as being always apart, contemplating, 
seeking his own welfare. 

And here we must interpret history by our know- 
ledge of later events. We know that the arahan concept 
failed. It was supplanted by the concept of the com- 
passionate being, the bodhisattva, who, himself en- 
lightened, chose to return to earth to succour erring 
mankind in this world of wrong and suffering. It is 
possible that the times the arahans spent in meditation 
came to be, during the lapse of perhaps three centuries, 
more frequent than the^ times they spent in helping 
other less spiritually advanced people. The solitary 
state of the arahan came to be, for reasons at which 
we can now only guess, more striking than his gregari- 
ous state. Not only was he, in the Nikayas, exhorted 
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to contemplate alone in the jungle, sometimes so full 
of terrors that the bhikkhunis were not allowed to 
resort to it unaccompanied ; not only did he exhibit 
a praiseworthy absence of fear if he meditated alone 
in the charnel-field and other fearsome places ; but 
apparently such practices came to occupy more and 
more of his time. This may have been because, after 
the death of the Teacher, the example of his charity, 
benevolence, and willingness to help all and sundry 
faded and was forgotten. It may have been because 
the arahan coricept synchronised with some peculiar 
psychological upheaval in India, when men were 
prepared to stand upon their own feet, with Self as the 
lamp, unafraid of falling ; but when this wave in the 
history of religious ideas had rolled by, man was dis- 
covered cowering, unaware of his own strength, 
groping for a support, hoping that it would be found 
outside himself. I think myself that Gotama was so 
rare a force that he may well have been the inspiration 
behind the unique mentality which found expression 
in the arahan concept. 

Whatever the reason for the failure of this concept, 
the results are evident enough. The arahan has been 
accused of the selfishness of being intent upon his own 
welfare, and of not giving sufficient attention to the 
less enlightened. These could not tolerate the absence 
of religious instruction, for, as I suggested, a psycho- 
logical change intervened, and people began to believe 
that without guidance they could not find a way to 
happiness. It was not enough for them that some 
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arahans, mortal beings like themselves, should live 
near them, yet aloof and not of them, caring nothing 
about the spiritual welfare of the masses. What these 
men saw and knew the populace longed to see and 
know ; but to that knowledge and vision they must be 
helped. It seems that the seeds of altruism, planted 
with foresight by Gotama at the beginning of his 
ministry, although smothered during the passage of 
time, sprouted anew, and bore another fruit. For it 
turned out to be fruit of a different variety. He had 
said, “ Go forth and teach for the good of the many- 
folk,” and many of his contemporaries who were 
arahans had followed this precept. But his successors 
apparently omitted to give dhamma. The people 
became bewildered and discontented, and it can only 
be supposed that from those original seeds of altruism, 
and from the people’s persistent, although probably 
unspoken, demands for a helper or helpers, the bod- 
hisattva concept arose and entirely supplanted the 
arahan concept. 

To sum up what has just been said : I think it 
probable that the bodhisattva concept is the outcome 
of two lines of development. First, there is the 
original and positive element of the altruism of the 
arahan in foregoing his meditations in order to give 
counsel and instruction to other members of the Order 
and to the laity ; and secondly, there is the increasing 
amount of solitude sought by the later arahans, which 
was possibly due to the loss of the inspiring presence 
and example of the Master. Added to these reasons 
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another factor must be taken into account : and that 
is the “ Northern ” or non-Indian region to which 
Buddhism spread. 

Naturally those lands — Ceylon, Burma, and Siam — 
which have kept the canonical tradition practically un- 
broken throughout the ages, clung to and still cling 
to the arahan as the embodiment of the highest state 
to which man can rise. But as Buddhism spread east- 
wards to China and Japan, arriving in China perhaps 
in 218 B.c.,1 and came under different skies and 
among a more practical and less reflective people, the 
notion of the contemplative arahan overcoming ignor- 
ance by knowledge and insight, could not survive. 
Indian intellectualism gave way to Chinese philanthropy, 
and for the arahan intent upon the true good was sub- 
stituted the bodhisattva intent upon the general good. 
For this is the outstanding feature of the bodhisattva 
in Sanskrit Buddhist and in Chinese Buddhist writings. 

It is in the so-called Northern or Mahayana develop- 
ment of Buddhism that the bodhisattva concept found 
its surest stronghold : the doctrine of the bodhisattva 
was destined to have a great vogue in Buddhist China 
and Japan. As Buddhism spread eastwards -the arahan 
became no more than a very minor concept ; and 
bodhisattva, Pali bodhisatta^ which had been the epithet 
used to denote Gotama in his myriad rebirths before 
he attained enlightenment, was the name applied, under 
the Mahayanist teaching, to all the compassionate 
beings, themselves enlightened, who instead of musing 
^ Anesaki in E.R.E. 
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alone like the arahans, return of their own will to help 
struggling mankind by their teaching. 

Gotama is no longer regarded as the greatest of the 
Arahans, but as one bodhisattva among many. The 
name, at all events, was at hand to be made much of in this 
new teaching. For it is possible that the compassion 
extended by Gotama to suffering beings, as told in some 
of the Jataka stories, was instrumental in causing com- 
passion to be one of the chief functions of the bodhisattva. 
For “ compassion ” (karma), although etymologically 
unconnected with bodhisattva, was in fact one of the major 
characteristics of the Mahayanist bodhisattva. Har 
Dayal, in his book on The 'Bodhisattva 'Doctrine}- has 
collected a great many renderings which have been put 
forward from time to time, in order to get as near as 
possible to the meaning of sattva in the compound 
bodhisattva. But in none of these renderings is the 
compassionate element present. Bodhi means en- 
lightenment, but opinions differ as to the meaning of 
sattva. Har Dayal is inclined to follow the St Peters- 
burg Dictionary ^ in believing that sattva means 
“ Wesen, Charakter,” and bodhisattva, according to 
Boehtlingk and Roth, “ dessen Wesen Erkenntniss ist ; 
der im Besitz des Wesens der Bodhi Seiende.” As Har 
Dayal says, “ The safest way is always to go back to the 
Pali without attaching much importance to the later 
lexicographers and philosophers.” And this is appar- 
ently what the St Petersburg Dictionary has done. 

^ London, 1932, p. 4 ff. 

* Sanskrit Dictionary, Boehtlingk and Roth, St Petersburg. 

13 
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For in the Pali texts the hodhisatta seems to mean a 
^o<//6/-being. But because he has hodhi he is not an 
ordinary person. Indeed, to quote Har Dayal again, 
satta is “ almost certainly related to the Vedic satvan, 
which means a strong or valiant man, hero, warrior.” 
Here perhaps is a faint indication of the characteristic 
altruism of the bodhisattva. He is an enlightened 
being, a warrior ; but, it is to be understood, a warrior 
fighting for others, able to do so because he is himself 
enlightened. 

To him the world was a field full of the ignorant 
many-folk to whom he could turn over {parivartd) his 
spiritual merits {punjd). For the many-folk were 
capable of benefiting by these, since all beings are one 
in the Dharmakdya. The only difference is that the 
bodhi of the Dharmakdya is manifest in the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas, and unmanifest in the ignorant many- 
folk.i Yet in every individual there is a faculty called 
prajnd by the Mahayanists. This is the principle which 
makes enlightenment possible in us as well as in the 
Buddhas.® 

The idea of “ turning over merit ” is absent from 
the arahan-concept, which was therefore regarded by 
the Mahayanists as cold and hard and selfish. Further, 
arahatta was relegated to the same category as the 
fruits of stream-attainment, of Once-returning, and of 

1 D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahay ana Buddhism, London, 
1907, p. 290 f. 

“ D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, First Series, London, 
1927, p. 52. 
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Non-returning : all are said to be “ due to mental 
perturbation.” ^ For, according to the Mahayanists, 
the Hinayanists have a false conception of nirvana. 
They have not realised that it is “ the mind of all holy 
ones. . . . They distinguish it from birth-and-death 
{samsdra), and seek for it for fear of being caught up 
in the net of transmigration. They cherish dualism, 
and so long as they do so, there is no Nirvana for 
them.” 2 Nirvana is not immutable so long as it is 
thought of as in relation to samsdra^ and perturbing 
conditions can enter. 

N. Dutt further explains this by saying ® that 
Mahayana “ states that there is one and only one 
Nirv^a, not two or three, and that one is and can be 
attained only by a thorough comprehension of the 
sameness of all things. The conception of Samata 
(sameness) has been developed in the Sutralahkara. . . . 
The Lankavatara explains samata (sameness) by 
saying that it is the sameness of the world {samsdra) 
and its cessation (nirvdna), i.e. samsara bears to 
nirvana the same relation as waves bear to the 
water.” 

And again N. Dutt says : * “ The contention of the 
Mahayanists is that the only reality is Nirvana or 

Lankavataia Sutra, transl. D. T. Suauki, London, 19}*, 
p. 58. 

® D. T. Suzuki, Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, London, 
1930, p. laS f. 

* N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its Relation to 
Htnajdna, London, 1930, p. 138. 

^ Ibid. pp. 203, 204. 
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Dharmadhatu, everything else being a delusion of the 
mind. The moment an individual realises that he is 
the Reality, that Samsara is identical with Nirvana, he 
becomes perfect, i.e. a Buddha. . . . When a being 
attains a state of mind in which he cannot distinguish 
himself from any other thing of the world or from the 
Absolute, he is said to attain Nirvana, in the Mahay^ist 
sense.” 

Thus, according to the Mahayanist way of thinking, 
since arahanship was not the supreme achievement 
within the power of man, the attainment of (Hinayanic) 
nirvana did not belong to the highest stage of develop- 
ment. Its place was taken by perfect enlightenment, 
Buddhahood. This now became the goal. Hinayana 
had not said that this could not be won by disciples, 
but there is no record of anyone having attained the 
goal except the recognised Buddhas who arose, accord- 
ing to traditional views in widely separated aeons. 
It certainly was not the goal thought to be within the 
reach of every man. But with the changed outlook 
brought in by Mahayana Buddhism, Buddhahood is 
made the possible ultimate fate of every individual. 
This had been anticipated in the Divyavadana,^ where 
it is said that some people aspired to Jrdvakabodhi, the 
enlightenment of disciples, some to pratejekabodhi, the 
enlightenment of priyate or independent Buddhas, and 
some to samyaksambodhi, supreme enlightenment. 

In the Saddharma Pundarika the five hundred Arhats 
confess to the Lord, so it is recorded, that they were 
1 Divya, pp. 226, 271. 
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mistaken and wrong in being content with the sort of 
inferior knowledge which led them to believe that by 
winning nirvana they were finally delivered. They 
should, they continue, have acquired perfect enlighten- 
ment instead, the knowledge of the Buddhas.^ For 
the nirvana-knowledge is limited. But in the sixth, 
eighth, and ninth chapters of the Saddharma Pundarika 
it is recorded that Gotama predicts that two thousand 
five hundred former arahans will, in the future, attain 
the supreme state of a Buddha all-enlightened, “ that 
is, will attain nirvana properly so-called ” ; * and that 
many of the chief disciples, Kassapa, Moggallana, 
Maha-Kaccayana, Subhuti, Ananda, Rahula, will in a 
far distant aeon reappear as Tathagatas and Buddhas. 
These disciples, srdvakas as they are called in Mahayanist 
terminology, should now proceed with their spiritual 
development. The Buddha-state is within reach of 
them all. Nirvana is to be outrun and left behind. 

Now under Hinayana Buddhism the arahan is 
thought to attain nirvana on this earth. The ultimate 
attainment was thought to be parimhhdna, as is stated 
in a Nidana passage : ® “ What now if I, having attained 
the highest enlightenment, having embarked in the 
ship of Dhamma, and having brought the many-folk 
across the ocean of iat/sdra, should afterwards attain 
parinihhdna ? This is fitting for me.” Thus the attain- 
ment of nibbana appears to be but a step on the Way ; 

^ Sa. Pun. ch. VIII., trans. Burnouf, 'Le Lotus de la bonne Lot, 
1. 128. 

^ N. Dutt, loc, cit, p. 140 ; cf. p. 195. 


Ja. I, 14. 
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and since it is not the same as the nirvana of the 
Mahayanists,^ “ but a lower and not a perfect state,” ^ 
they taught that arahans who had previously attained 
to this state can leave it. In Hinayana Buddhism, on 
the other hand, the further destiny of arahans after 
attaining nibb^a is not revealed, and parimhbdna as 
consummation is a term used mostly in connection 
with Gotama. 

In differentiating between the two kinds of nirvana 
(their own and that of the Hinayanists), the Mahayanists 
certainly give a chance, whether intentionally or not, 
to the arahans of old once more to take up the burden, 
and as compassionate enlightened beings to succour 
floundering mankind. A bodhisattva wishes to help 
all beings to attain nirvana. Maitri, friendliness, and 
santdraka, saviour or liberator, are two words which, 
as Har Dayal points out,^ are terms applied to the 
bodhisattva, but do not occur in the Mahayanist de- 
scriptions of the arhat. They thus belong peculiarly 
to descriptions of the bodhisattva. The idea of them 
was, however, present in Pali literature. Maitri is the 
mtttd of the brahma-vihdras. These inculcated friendli- 
ness or amity, which was always a respected virtue, 
even if it never appeared among the characteristic 
features of the arahan. The idea of the liberator is 
also to be found, especially in a verse in the Sutta- 
Nipata. Gotama is said to be “ crossed over ” (the 

* Cf. N. Dutt, Asptcts of Mah^ana Buddhism and its Kelation to 
Hinayana, London, 1930, p. 150. 

* Ibid. p. 198. • Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine, p. 16. 
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flood), and to have helped mankind {imam pajam) to 
cross over tood 

But the Mahayanist teaching holds that it is impos- 
sible for a bodhisattva to succour mankind if he him- 
self enters nirvana. He is in fact an enlightened being 
who refuses to enter nirvana. He helps others to attain 
it but does not do so himself. Har Dayal finds this 
position “ rather illogical.” * I do not agree. The 
lord teaches the former great arahans to quit nirvana 
in order to strive for bodhi. So much we are told, 
especially in the Saddharma Pundarika. Will not these 
arahans, as future bodhisattvas, appeal to those, then in 
the nirvana state, to leave it for the greater development 
demanded for the attainment of bodhi ? The old order 
has to give way to the new, especially in a religion which 
was by no means moribund. The arahans are told 
that their spiritual cultivation is not finished ; they 
should strive to become bodhisattvas, then Buddhas. 
In this way, Buddhas in the Mahayanist system eventu- 
ally came to be thought of as infinite in number, and 
are said to be “ like the sands on the banks of the 
Ganges.” They also came to be regarded as immortal. 

These Mahaymist compilations, often picturesque 
and fanciful in spite of their philosophical architectonic, 
show to my mind the extent to which the memory 
of Gotama, the Founder, as a man among men had 
become dimmed. A large, and complex metaphysical 

1 Sn. 545 ; see below, p. 261. Cf. Pts. I. 126. 

* Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine, p. 17, 

® Har Dayal, loc. cit. p. 25, 
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doctrine gradually grew up round the Buddha-nature, 
such as must have been far from the thoughts of Gotama. 
A final attempt was successfully made to unite all the 
countless Buddhas into one cosmic whole. The 
Dharmakdya of the Buddha is said to be the same as 
absolute reality, tathatd (suchness), one and indivisible. 
N. Dutt says that the Mahayanists “ do not know of 
anything other than tathatd^' ^ In this reality all 
Buddhas are spiritually united. 

In the meantime the arahan-concept had faded from 
view. Gotama was no longer regarded as an arahan, 
exemplifying with the other arahans the worthiness of 
this state. Nor was he regarded as the one and only 
Buddha of this seon. His charity, benevolence, and 
unselfishness in helping people, in mixing with them 
so that they might have the benefit of his counsel and 
teaching even although he sometimes longed to go to 
some solitary retreat, seem to have been forgotten by 
the Mahayanists. They remembered instead, so it 
appears, only his countless acts of kindness when, 
according to the Pali tradition, he was at the bodhisatta 
stage of his career. For this is the title which won, 
and this is the title under which he became deified and 
worshipped in Mahayanist countries. This is the 
figure, the deified Gotama, to whom offerings of adora- 
tion and prayers of supplication are made. It was 
perhaps inevitable. The instinct to worship is strong 
in the human race. And Gotama, because of the 

^ N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahdyana Buddhism and its JLelation to 
Htnqydna, London, i9}o, p. iji. 
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beauty and generosity of his life and character, enhanced 
if possible, certainly not diminished by the passing of 
time, became the splendid — 1 had almost said the 
obvious — object of veneration. An irresistible psycho- 
logical need was filled, and the East has continued to 
pour a full measure of bhakti, devotion, before the 
innumerable images of him who was a man. 

The Pali post-canonical works had perhaps con- 
tributed their share to the deification of the Founder. 
For in them, too, are found expressions magnifying the 
man into a god. It seems as though, after his parinibhdna 
the instinct to worship which his presence had kept 
in check, could be no longer restrained. While he 
was here on earth he commanded the admiration and 
devotion of his disciples. But this was admiration and 
devotion directed solely towards a person. It was 
only after his parinibbana that all this veneration was 
transmuted into worship and prayer. And terms 
expressive of this change were invented. 

How long it took for this different attitude towards 
Gotama to become established and to be crystallised 
into words is now a matter of guess-work. All we 
know is that in the Jataka, in the Milindapanha, in the 
Niddesa (an old Commentary), and in some of the 
other Commentaries ^ the term devdtideva, the deva 
above devas, occurs several times. It is of interest 
that in the Vibhanga analysis of dn<as ^ the term does 
not occur. I think that it would have been used if 
then current. But because it does not occur in this 
^ f.^. DhA. I. 147 ; VvA. 18. * Vbh. 422. 
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work it might be argued that the Vibhahga contains 
passages which date from an earlier time than similar 
passages in the Jataka, Milindapanha, and some of the 
Commentaries. 

In the Niddesa ^ it is said that “ the lord {bhagavd) 
is the deva, the chief deva (atideva), the deva above 
devas {devdtidevd) of the conventional devas, of those 
who are born devas, of the devas by purification ; he is 
the lion of lions, the hero {nagd) of heroes, the teacher 
of crowds, the seer {mmt) of seers.” 

There is also a verse of praise, repeated at least 
three times in the post-canonical literature.^ This runs : 

“ With these my bones to that supreme of beings {aggapu^ala), 
Deva above devas (devdtidevd), tamer of men to be tamed. 
All-seeing, marked with a hundred merit-marks. 

With my life’s breath I go to the Buddha as refuge.” 

The second line occurs also in the Vimanavatthu,® 
although here the Buddha Kassapa is being extolled. 

In the latter part of the Milindapanha the term 
devdtideva occurs several times as an epithet of Gotama. 
He is called by this title usually in conjunction vith 
the epithet bhagavd ; ^ only once, unless the text or 
transliterator is at fault, is devdtideva unaccompanied 
by any other designation.® The Milindapanha, in 
quoting verses and passages ascribed to theras, Subhuti, 
Vangisa, Sariputta, Mahakassapa, and others, or to 

1 Nd. II. 307. * Ja. IV. 1 5 8 = Miln. i u = DhA. I. 147. 

^ Vv. 64. 27. 

« Miln. 241, 368, 378, 384-387, 391, 393, 399, 402 f., 405, 
408 f., 411, 414 f., 417. ® Ihid, 258, 
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lay-followers, never describes these as devdtideva. The 
word is used for Gotama alone. 

I am not suggesting that the appearance of the 
term devdtideva in the Milindapanha and other late Pali 
works influenced the Mahayanist philosophers and 
writers in their subsequent deification of the Founder. 
It is likely that the idea of Gotama as a god, and as a 
“ Beloved God,” to use J. M. Robertson’s phrase,^ 
came more and more to be in the air as his life on 
earth became more distant and more legendary ; and 
in proportion as his life on earth receded into the past, 
so the urge to worship required some outlet in the 
present. But the creation of a god, and here is an 
indubitable example of a man-made god, does little to 
destroy the egoism of his devotees. For, it may be 
presumed, many Mahayanists who were not yet bodhi- 
sattvas prayed to this deified Gotama, or to different 
personified aspects of him, and to other bodhisattvas, 
often with the object of gaining some private wish or 
desire. 

If the charge of selfishness levelled against the 
Hinayanist system had been made on the grounds of 
the selfishness of votaries of the religion, as much 
could be said against the followers of Mahayana. But 
I think that the charge is not meant to cover all 
Hinayana, but only the arahans.^ In the Karunakatha 
of the Kathavatthu ® the question is raised as to whether 

^ J. M. Robertson, Pagan Christs^ London, 1903, p. z. 

* See N. Dutt, op, cit. pp. 139, 140; and p, 140, n. i, for 
reference. ® Kvu. 361 f. 
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the Bhagavan is without compassion. He is the arche- 
type of lesser arahans. The controversialist appears to 
agree that the Lord had amity, joy, and poise, three of 
the brahmaviharas ; that he was compassionate, kindly 
to the world, full of sympathy for the world, and went 
about doing good for the world. Yet, in spite of this 
admission, he still argues that because he is passionless 
he lacks the first of the four brahmaviharas — karund, 
compassion. 

Such a controverted point shows that the idea of 
the hardness and selfishness of the arahan was creeping 
into the thought of the day, in spite of other and con- 
flicting evidence which indicates that arahans had not 
always been self-seeking in practice ; they had, more- 
over, been considered to constitute “ a great field of 
merit for the world,” since the giving of gifts to them 
had brought much advantage to the giver. But the 
practice was forgotten and obliterated by the theory, 
for this persisted while the kindly actions done by man 
to man suffered at the hands of time. Hence the out- 
standing difference in the two systems came to be 
between the arahan making no sacrifice in delaying his 
own consummation and the bodhisattva making this 
sacrifice in order that, before he attains nirvana for 
himself, he may help others towards the goal of Buddha- 
hood. With the formulating of this difference, the 
arahan concept was shown to be selfish in theory, 
whereas the bodhisattva concept, by which it was 
rivalled, appeared as a theory based on altruism. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Four Ways and the Four Fruits 

U NDER Monastic Buddhism, arahanship was the 
goal of every zealous bhikkhu and bhikkhuni. 
According to the thought of the time, those who 
attained the end desired were able to do so because the 
whole trend of their minds and characters had been set 
in this direction for more or fewer becomings (or 
lives) according to their different destinies. But there 
were many disciples who were not able to attain arahan- 
ship in this life, and whose destiny it might not neces- 
sarily be ever to achieve it. Thus, in spite of the fact 
that it is usually Devadatta, the schismatic, to whom 
the word incurable, atekiccha, is applied,^ a passage in 
the Anguttara shows that it is also applicable to others : 
to matricides, parricides, murderers of arahans, those 
who draw a tathagata’s blood, and those who, like 
Devadatta, embroil the Order.* These are said to be 
doomed to (an everlasting) suffering in purgatory, 
incurable. They therefore may never hope to become 
arahans. But such criminals formed the minority. 
And although of the majority most might never gain 
consummation in this life-span, yet some proportion 

1 Vin. 11 . 202, V. 124 ; M. I. 593 ; A. III. 402 ; IV. 160. 

2 A. III. 146. 

405 
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was reckoned to be on an upward way, sufficiently 
advanced to merit a designation conveying spiritual 
attainment. These who have progressed well are not 
ranked merely as non-arahans, but are brought under 
one of three headings which, with the arahans as the 
fourth heading, are together classified into a fourfold 
group. Of this the arahan is naturally the highest 
member. This group consists of those people who 
were on what is known as the “ Four Ways,” and 
within the Buddhist interpretation of the Indian belief 
in a chain of rebirths (saffsdrd) this group has some 
importance. 

When each of the four ways {ma^d) had been fully 
mastered it was said to yield a fruit (J)hald). The fruit 
of one way was not immediate attainment to the next 
way, but was the gaining of definite subsequent 
states (fully stated in the texts). ^ These states had 
to wear out before entrance to the next way, if this 
was destined, could take place. Strictly speaking, the 
last Way, and the last way only, was the Way to 
arahanship. 

The person who is on the first Way {sotdpattmagga), 
the Way of stream-attainment, is called sotdpama, a 
stream-winner, a stream-attainer, or a stream-entrant. 
He who is on the second Way {sakaddgdmimaggd), the 
Way of once-returning, is called sakaddgdmin, a once- 
retumer. He who is on the third Way (andgdmimagga), 
the Way of no-return, is called andgdmin, a non-returner. 
He who is on the fourth and highest Way {arahatta- 
^ See below, p. 213 C 
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tna^d)^ the Way of arahanship is, when he has reaped 
the fruit of this Way, an arahan. A clear distinction is 
made between these two conditions in various canonical 
passages : ^ in the Vinaya Sariputta is represented as 
thinking that Assaji must be an arahan or possessed of 
the Way to arahanship ; and in the Saqyutta it is 
asked, “ Which of these people are on the Way to 
arahanship, and which are arahans ? ” For those who 
are on the Way have something more to accomplish ; 
they have still to win the fruit of this Way, which is 
also the goal of the good life and the highest and 
sweetest fruit in the life of a recluse. But when this 
has been achieved, then the task is done, for the arahan 
has nothing further to do. 

At some time, we do not know exactly when, the 
Way became divided into this group of the four Ways. 
These represent stages of the Way, and have nothing 
to do with the other classification of the Way into 
eight component parts. But because the Way was, or 
came to be, the Way to arahanship, these four Ways 
are in a sense also Ways to arahanship. For, although 
arahanship — nibbana — is near only for him who is on 
the fourth Way, all the cleansing from wrong states 
which pertain to the lower Ways are preliminaries 
which are necessary to the achievement of the goal. 
But the four Ways are nowhere called the Ways to 
Arahanship in the Pali Canon. Moreover there exist, 
so far as I know, only a few Vibhanga passages ^ and 

^ Vin. I. J9 ; S. 1 . 78 = A. HI. 591. 

“ Vbh. ; 522 fF. ; 335. 
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some commentarial passages ^ where the generic term 
“ the four Ways ” is used. Ordinarily each one is 
referred to specifically. It is most suggestive to find 
that in the Sangiti Suttanta, although the four limbs 
of stream-attainment, the four limbs of the stream- 
attainer, and the four fruits of the life of a recluse 
(which are identical with the fruits of the four Ways) are 
named,* the four Ways themselves are not catalogued. 
They are indeed doubly absent. In the first place, 
there is no heading called the “ four Ways.” In the 
second place, under the heading, “ the fruits of samana- 
ship,” the fruits are not said to be those of the Ways 
— the Way of stream-attainment, and so on — but are 
merely said to be those of stream-attainment, and so on, 
the word ma^a not appearing. The absence of ma^a 
is more noteworthy since the fruits of the Ways are 
collected together here. 

This omission of the four Ways from among the 
Fours of the Sangiti is as remarkable as the omission, 
from among its Eights, of the Way (or Path) as eight- 
fold. Just as there is a cataloguing of the four fruits 
of samanaship, so there is a cataloguing of the eight 
“ fitnesses ” or “ rightnesses ” {sammattd) and the eight 
“ wrongnesses ” {micchatta)? That is all. Neither is 
the Way mentioned under the Eights in the Anguttara. 

This suggests that at the time when the Sangiti 

1 e.g. DhA. IV. 30 ; MA. I. 54 ; II. 405 ; AA. II. 366 ; 
VinA. I. 139, 225. 

* D. III. 227 ; see below, p. 23 3 ff. for the “ limbs.” 

3 D. III. 254 f. 
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Suttanta was written down, the Four Ways had not 
been emphasised as a group ; and that neither the sub- 
division of the Way into stages, each of which was 
called ma^a, or into eight component parts {anga) 
was as yet very important. Mrs Rhys Davids, in her 
Manual of Buddhismf has collected a considerable 
amount of evidence, for none of which she claims 
crucial value, though together it contributes to support 
her suggestion that the eight “ fitnesses ” were at some 
time added to the Way. She considers that these 
eight factors {anga) were “ a substitute for an earlier 
description,” which may have been bhavamagga^ the 
Way for Becoming ; but that with the depreciation of 
bhava these anga may have been tacked on to the Way 
instead. 

In the formulas of the Ways the objectionable word 
bhava does not occur explicitly. But it was implicit 
in each stage of the Way.^ Man was to become 
worthier, more cleansed and purified during the oppor- 
tunities afforded by countless life-spans. This was the 
ancient meaning of these Ways. But since bhava came 
to be connected with recurring experience of ill, and 
hence to be dreaded, the teaching on the Ways came 
to be a valuable tool — not for holding out the hope 
of a number of rebirths, but for holding out the hope 
of limiting the number of rebirths in this world to a 
few more (seven at most), to one more or to not one 

^ Manual of Buddhism^ London, 1932, ch. vi. 

2 There was no word for “ stages/’ Each stage was called 
ma^a. 


14 
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more. The Way, in a word, was no longer for be- 
coming, but for shrinking. This is hardly a view 
that could have been propounded by any great 
teacher. 

Yet it is possible that as time went on the Ways 
came to be more emphasised than the fruits. The 
Dhammasangani, for example, has sections on each of 
the four Ways,^ but not on the fruits. These are not, 
however, wholly absent from this work. They appear 
twice, linked on each occasion with the Ways that 
are Unincluded and the unconditioned element, now 
as states which are neither grasped at nor favourable 
to grasping,^ and now as states without asavas.® But 
because it was not thought fitting to devote any section 
of the treatise to the fruits, it looks as though, by the 
time the Dhammasangani was written down, the fruits 
had lost the importance they had held at the time of 
the Sangiti Suttanta. 

There is a memorable passage in the Digha ^ which 
speaks of the Way, here called patipada as it was in the 
First Utterance,® and nibbana flowing into one another 
as do the waters of the Ganges and the Jumna. I 
think that it is possible that the notion of the four 
fruits preceded that of the four Ways ; that there were 
perhaps originally only three fruits corresponding to 
the various aspects of renewed becomings', which were 
thought of as going on after life here had ceased ; 
that the fruit of arahanship was a later accretion added 

^ Dhs. Z77-364. * Dhs. 992. 

* Dhs. iioi = 1104. * D. 11 . 213. ® Vin. I. 10. 
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when the finite concept, that of man perfected with 
nothing more to do, ousted the concept of an infinite 
becoming ; and that the division of the Way into four 
parts was also a later device made to balance the four 
fruits. Yet Way, not fruit, belongs to the First 
Utterance. 

The term “ stream-winning ” especially appears to 
belong to an earlier date than do the other terms in 
this group. It represents a facet of a notion which 
was of the essence of Sakya, for it suggests an eternal 
flux built upon changelessness, a perpetual flowing 
along to join the greater, as rivers flow to join the 
ocean. But it was just this ocean of sapsara which 
came to be regarded with such dread that sotdpatH was 
dethroned from its sovereignty over becoming, and 
was relegated to the lowest and the first place in the 
fourfold Way. Originally sapsdra, and the becoming 
which it implies, had not been regarded with fear and 
horror, but as a thing full of promise, giving the hope 
of infinite opportunities for progress. It was later, 
when sap Sara came to be an object inspiring dismay, a 
process to be stopped at all costs, at the cost of life 
renewed and renewable, that the conception of the 
four Ways will probably have been crystallised into 
formulae. 

These formulae were wanted in order to hold out 
to as many as possible besides those who were arahains, 
the consolation of the cessation of lives. The monks 
were the people’s teachers, and in teaching them so- 
called Dhamma they had their own axe to grind. But 
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they were generous; They did not want to exclude 
all those many who were stream-winners, the fewer 
who were once-returners, and the fewer still who were 
non-returners from blessings comparable to the greatest 
blessing of the arahan which, as they saw it, was 
nirodha, making to cease. Before those who were 
less than the arahans, lesser blessings were dangled. 
It was in order that the majority should be able to look 
forward to ultimate enlightenment and, more especially, 
to returning here but once or not at all, in either case 
waning utterly, that the conception of the four Ways 
was put forward. 

By collecting these descriptions of the Ways ; by 
arranging them side by side as occurs in the texts 
in either an ascending order or a descending order, 
arahanship as the culminating point of the good life 
was emphasised. By this means, too, a high light is 
thrown on the cleansing, purifying process an aspirant 
must undertake if he is to win the highest and much- 
coveted fruit. For this cathartic process, which is 
embedded in the arrangement of the Four Ways, 
indicates that arahanship carmot be contemplated before 
all the states, which are to be got rid of by progressing 
along the lower Ways, are truly eliminated as these 
Ways are mastered. These states mostly represent 
grave moral faults and obstructions. There is no 
exhortation to those on these Four Ways to create 
anything of positive value. The positive values auto- 
matically arise on the ashes of the burnt-out states, 
and are their fruits. But the higher the fruit in 
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the monk’s eyes, the mote negative it was in itself, 
since it then meant a greater reduction of future 
life. 

Before going on to a discussion of other points 
concerning the Ways and the Fmits, it will be as well 
to set out various passages which show how the 
characteristics and destinies of those on the Four Ways 
were formulated. All of them clearly present an in- 
creasing range of elirnination of wrong states, from 
which it may be deduced that an increasing range of 
moral and spiritual development from stream-wiiming 
to arahanship was intended. I give first the formula 
which perhaps occurs the most frequently. 

“ A bhikkhu,^ by the complete destruction of the 
three fetters ^ is ® a stream-wkmer, one who cannot be 
reborn in any state of woe, assured, bound for en- 
lightenment.* A bhikkhu by the complete destruction 
of the three fetters and by reducing to a minimum 
passion, hatred, and delusion, is a once-returner, who 
by returning once to this world shall make an end of 
ill. A bhikkhu, by the complete destruction of the 

^ D. I. 136; D. III. 107, 132 ; A. I. 231 fF. ; M. I. 34 ; cf. 
D. II. 91 = 232 ; A. II. 89, 238 ; IV. 12 ; M. III. 80. 

* Delusions of the self, doubt, trust in the efficacy of works 
and ceremonies. D. III. 216, and Dhs. 1002, where definitions 
are given. 

® Hoti ; D. III. 107 reads hhavissati, either “he wiU become” 
or (since hoti is a defective verb and has to borrow from bhavatt) 
“ he will be.” 

* D. III. 132 adds, “ This is the first fruit, the first advantage.” 
And so for the second, third, and fourth fruits respectively, after 
each sentence. 
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five fetters which pertain to this world,i is one who 
takes birth spontaneously ^ in the Pure Abode, 3 there 
to wane utterly, thence never to return.^ A bhikkhu 
by the destruction of the asavas comes here and now 
to realise for himself that emancipation of heart and 
mind which is arahanship, and continues to abide 
therein.” 

It will be observed that there is here no indication 
of what the destiny or bourn of an arahan might be. 
It is said that it is for the attainment of these states 
that bhikkhus lead the good life.® 

A bhikkhu or bhikkhuni may hear, so it is stated 
in the Nalakapana Sutta,® that a certain bhikkhu or 
bhikkhuni has died and has been established in one of 
the Four Ways. These are described in the words of 
this formula, which is however given in reverse order ; 
and the bhikkhuni or bhikkhu who is on the topmost 
Way is said, not to have extirpated the asavas, but to 
be established in anm^ perfect knowledge. It is there re- 
corded that Gotama said that the life of the dead bhikkhu 
or bhikkhuni has been exemplary ; but that he does 
not make known their various destinies so as to adver- 

^ The first three with sensuality and ill-will added. 

® Opapatika, lit. accidental. See Dial. I. 201 n. 3 and Dial. 
III. 103, n. 2. Translated by Mrs Rhys Davids, Indian Reli^on and 
Survival^ p. 64, as “ just ‘ happening,’ not of parent;.” 

3 PugA. 198, Suddhavasalokt ; D. III. 237 gives five “ pure 
abodes,’* Suddhdvasa. 

* Cf. Brhad. 6. 2. 1 5 . “ In these Brahma-worlds they dwell 

£01 long extents. Of these there is no return.” 

*D. 1.156 f- «M. I. 46311. 
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tisc his own power, but so that those surviving may 
call to mind the noble characteristics of those who 
have passed on, and concentrate their whole hearts 
upon such a state {tathattdja). 

In the Anguttara,^ in the Book of Fours, there are 
said to be four classes of recluse {samam),^ each class 
representing a person who is on one of the Four Ways, 
each of which is described in the terms of the formula 
just quoted. In another passage those on the Four 
Ways are called by names which appear to us fanciful, 
until we remember that the lotus is a symbol of great 
purity and glory. In this passage 3 the stream-winner 
is said to be an unshaken recluse, the once-returner is 
called a blue-lotus recluse, the non-returner a white- 
lotus recluse {padumd), and he who has destroyed the 
asavas is called a recluse exquisite among recluses. 

The description of the stream-attainer as one who 
“ cannot be reborn in any state of woe, who is assured, 
bound for enlightenment,” is expanded into fuller 
accounts in other passages. Thus in the Digha, 
Anguttara, and Saqyutta it is said,* “ I am he for whom 
purgatory (mrayd) is perished, I am he for whom the 

^ A. I. 238, quoted at MA. II. 4. 

* Mentioned at M. I. 63 ; D. II. 131. The Cmy. on each of 
these passages (MA. II. 4 ; DA. 5 89) identifies the first samana 
as sotdpamay the second as sakadagamin, the third as andgamn, 
and the fourth as arahan (MA. II. 4)or arahatta-samana (DA. 5 89). 

® A. II. 88 ff. = Pug. 63. The Ang. Sutta prior to this one 
gives the four recluses differently. For tabulation of the differ- 
ences, see G.S. II. 96, n. i. 

*D. m. 227= A. in. 211= A. V. ij2 = S. II. 68. 
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womb of animals ^ is perished, I am he for whom the 
^^/i2-realm2 is perished, I am he for whom is perished 
the waste, the bad bourn, the downfall.® Stream- winner 
am I, not to be reborn in any state of woe, assured, 
bound for enlightenment.” 

In another passage in the Anguttara^ this process 
of spiritual development is made to depend on training 
in those rules which are said to combine together to 
make the threefold training : the higher morality, the 
higher thought, and the higher insight. This passage 
gives fuller information than that already cited as to 
the implications of stream-attainment and non-returning. 
It is said that a clansman desirous of bis own welfare 
trains himself in these rules. The passage is as follows : 

“ Such a one (the clansman), by destroying the three 
fetters is destined to seven more births at most ; seven 
times more at most he fares and wanders up and down 
among devas and men and then makes an end of ill. 
Or, such a one again, by destroying the three fetters, 

^ On this, see Mrs Rhys Davids, Indian Religion and Survival, 
London, 1954, pp. 17, 45, 50. 

^ On this, see ibid. pp. 35, 50, 59. On p. 35, Mrs Rhys Davids 
says : “ Peta-world — a word which, meaning literally ‘ gone 
before,’ is held to be a corruption of the older term pitr-, or 
fathers’-world.” 

® Mrs Rhys Davids, Indian Reli^on and Survival, p. 49, n. i. 
Mrs Rhys Davids points out that “ the Maha-Nidana variant is 
rare : Apayam duggatim vinipdtam samsdram (ndtivattati). Digha-N. 
II. 55.” It also occurs at S. II. 9a; IV. 138 ; Pts. I. lay. At 
e.g. D. I. 83 ; III. Ill ; A. III. 385 ; S. II. Z32 ; IV. 313, we get 
the formula : a° d° v° nirayam. 

* A. I. 253 ; cf.. Pug. 15 ff. 
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is reborn in a good family.^ He fares and wanders up 
and down in two or three families and then makes an 
end of ill. Or, such a one again, by destroying three 
fetters, is a ‘ one-seeder,’ ^ he takes just one rebirth as 
a man and then makes an end of ill. 

“ That bhikkhu, by destroying the three fetters and 
weakening those of passion, hatred, and confusion, is 
a once-returner. He comes back to this world only 
once and makes an end of ill. 

“ Again a bhikkhu ... by destroying the five 
fetters that pertain to this world, is one who goes 
upstream {uddhaysoto), he goes to the pure Abodes 
{akanitthagdmf)? Or by destroying these five fetters, 
he attains release without much trouble . . . with 
some little trouble ... he attains release by reduction 
of his time.^ Or by destroying these five fetters, he 
attains release midway.® 

“ Again . . . such a one, by destroying the asavas, 
in this very Life, himself knowing it thoroughly, realises 

1 Cf. S. V. 69, 205. 

* Eka-biji ; ch Ets. of Contr. 169. 

® Cmy. calls them “ aviha,‘&a. 6 . so on,” AA. II. 350 ; D. II. 32 ; 
Pug. 17 mention the five Pure Abodes by name. 

* Upahaccaparinibbaji. Cmy. “ he attains arahanship after 500 
Kalpas” ; cf. PugA. 199. 

® Antara-parinibbayi, he is a non-returner and finishes his course 
intheBrahma worlds (so ed, : G.i". I. 215, n. 8). SeeMA. 1 . 164; 
but DA. III. 1029 says that he who attains release midway is he 
who, not having reached the middle of this life-span attains 
arahanship, the utter waning out of the Kilesas midway ; cf. 
AA. II. 350. At S. V. 201 these five kinds of anagamins are 
mentioned in reverse order. 
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the heart’s release, the release by insight, and attaining 
it abides therein.” 

In another Anguttara passage ^ the person who has 
not got rid of the five fetters nor those giving rise to 
rebirth,^ nor those giving rise to becoming,^ is called 
a once-returner. He that has got rid of the first set 
but not of the others is said to go upstream, to the 
Pure Abodes (or to the Elder Devas).® He is in fact 
a non-returner. He who has got rid of the first two 
sets of fetters but not of the third, is said to be one 
who passes finally away in mid-term.^ He also, there- 
fore, is a non-returner, although in neither case is he 
called so. The arahan is said to be he who has got rid 
of all the three sets of fetters. 

In the Anguttara,® in the Book of Fours, besides 
the four classes of recluse {samand) who are paralleled 
with those on the four Ways, four persons are said to 
be found existing in the world. These ate given as 
the non-returner, here caEed he who stands fast 
{thitatta), and the arahan who is here called “the 
brahmin (who) crossed over, going beyond, stands on 
^ A. n. 1 3 3 f. 

^ Uppatti- , . . hbava-. This shows that rebirth ” and 
becoming ” contain two different notions, a person being 
an arahan only when he has got rid of the fetters giving rise to 
becoming. It means that when he has become developed as 
much as possible there is nothing more to do : he has made an 
end. Rebirth does not imply this. 

® Cmy., “ No youngsters there ” ; this also said at DA. II. 480 
-VbhA. 521. 

♦ GS. II. 1 37. Ed. adds “ of deva-life.” 

® A. IL 3 f. ; quoted at Netti. 157. 
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diy land,” ^ while the other two persons in this group 
of four are the one who goes with the stream (amsotatf) 
and the one who goes against the stream {patisotaff}.^ 

Differences between those who are on the four Ways 
are also judged according to the degree in which the 
faculties have been cultivated. The five faculties here 
are those of faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration, 
and insight. It is said that by the completion and 
fulfilment of these five faculties {indriydnt) a person is 
an arahan. By having them in less and lesser and 
still lesser degrees he is a non-returner, a once-returner, 
and a stream-attainer respectively. If he has them in 
still less degree he is a follower in dhamma {dhammd- 
nusdritj) ; and if he has them in less degree still he is 
one who walks by faith {saddhdnusdriy)? He who 
completes this task succeeds completely, while he who 
completes it in part only succeeds in part (padesap)^ 
This is explained in the Sagyutta Commentary to mean 
that he who fulfils the Way of Arahanship obtains the 
fruits of arahanship. Others obtain fruits according to 
the Ways which they fulfil.® 

Again, “ pondering with method ” is said to be a 
possible means of rising not only from stream-attain- 
ment but from being merely a virtuous bhikkhu, to 
arahanship.® Pondering with method means concen- 

1 See below, p. joo for discussion of this phrase. 

® Cf. uddhaysoto above : “ upstream.” 

® S. V. 200. For discussion of these two terms, see K.S. V. 1 76. 

* A. I. 252, 254 ; S. V. 201. ® K.S. V. 177, n. i. 

• S. ni. i68 ff. 
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trating upon the five grasping groups (or groups of 
fuel for existence) : body, feelings, perception, 
activities, and consciousness ; as being, among other 
things full of desire ^ and pain, impermanent, empty, 
and not of the self. At each stage, from that of a 
virtuous bhikkhu to that of an arahan, these groups 
should be pondered upon. But the arahan ends the 
series, for by him there is nothing further to be done. 

Thus there is a continuity between the Ways. They 
merge into one another, so that having fared along 
one and shed the wrong states pertaining to it, a disciple 
may pass on to another. This occurrence may be 
spread over more than one rebirth. It is recorded 
that this happened in the case of the lay-disciple, 
Dighavu.2 He was called a stream-winner in this life, 
and after he had died, Gotama is said to have declared 
that Dighavu would not return from that world {tasma 
lokd) where he had been reborn. On the other hand, 
we hear of disciples who became stream-winners in 
this life, and who shortly afterwards became arahans 
— also in this life. On dying they would die as arahans, 
and presumably meet the destiny due to them. Thus 
it is said of Sanjaya, the brahmin,® that, having found 
faith in the Master, he reached the first Way, later 
entered the Order and uttered aniia. The Commen- 
taries on the Theragatha and the Therigatha also record 

^ Sallata, lit. a dart, an 2 £tovi = kama, S. II. 250 ; A. IV. 289. 

* S. V. 344 ff. 

® Pjj". Breth., p. 52. Possibly not the same as the former 
teacher of the two Chief Disciples, see above, p. 80. 
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five other cases of men and five of women who appear 
to have passed straight from the fruit of stream-attain- 
ment to arahanship.’- But I do not think that, at the 
time when these Commentaries were written down, 
it was held that passing along the second and third 
Ways was not equally essential to the winning of the 
goal as was entry to the first Way. For unless these 
were passed through and the wrong states pertaining 
to them purged away, full purification would not be 
entailed. The Theragatha Commentary, indeed, men- 
tions the case of the boy Dabba. It says that he, being 
one in whom “ past causes and an aspiration were 
taking effect, realised the four Ways in succession in 
the very act of having his hair cut off.” ^ The boy, 
Sivali, too, is said in this Commentary ® to have gained 
the fruition of the first Way as the first lock of his 
hair was cut off, and the second, third, and fourth Ways 
as the second, third, and fourth locks fell respectively. 

Such rapidity of realisation of the final stage is 
suggestive of preparation in previous rebirths, a person 
achieving the utmost in this becoming because his or her 
destiny was fully ripe, as it is called, for it. 

Hence because these Theras and Theris are said to 
have won arahanship and not to have stopped on one 
of the lower ways, it may reasonably be said of them 

^ Pjs. Bnfh., pp. 133, 141, 183, 222, 234 ; Pss. Sisters, pp. 56, 
72, 107 f.j 123, 142. 

2 Ibid. p. 10. 

® Ibid. p. 61. It does not appear on whose authority these 
bold affirmations were made. 
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that already they had been on the way to it. This is 
only true if we mean nothing more than that they had 
been bound for arahanship, that it was their destiny 
to fulfil stage after stage of the Way until they got 
to the end. But actually, while still on one of the 
lower Ways, they would not have been on what is 
technically the Way to arahanship, the arahattamagga, 
the highest member of the group of the Four Ways. 

Although it may be true that some of the Theras 
and Thetis to whom the Thera-theti-gatha are ascribed 
rose from stream-attainment to arahanship in this 
rebirth, itself, it does not follow that all people could 
progress so far or so quickly. The majority were not 
so gifted, or had not put forth so much effort in previous 
existences as had the Theras and Thetis. And in 
drawing up the scheme of the Four Ways it was the 
less highly developed and cultivated that early Monastic 
Buddhism had in mind. If these might not attain 
arahanship in this rebirth, they might at least gain one 
of the lower fruits. An Anguttara passage well brings 
out these alternative achievements. It says ^ that if a 
bhikkhu is zealous, ardent, with a self that has striven 
even for one night, he may win to the state of non- 
returning, of once-returning or at least to stream- 
attainment. It evidently was not expected that he 
would win to all of these conditions. 

As Buddhism developed on monastic lines, and as 
there grew a repugnance to the view that life upon 
this earth was but an opportunity, as one of many 

» A. V. 86. 
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lives, for so becoming as ultimately to achieve perfec- 
tion, the doctrine of nirodha came into favour. Nirodha 
means stopping, making to cease ; the stopping of 
the self and therefore of experience of ill. The view 
that arahanship could be attained here and now in 
physical conditions is the logical outcome of the dread 
of renewed becomings. Arahanship here and now is 
the offspring of Monastic Buddhism. Now since the 
Ways imply bhava, becoming, I suggest that the scheme 
of the four Ways point to a time earlier than the formu- 
lated teachings on arahanship. For in these teachings 
consummation, the winning of perfection, was tied 
down to the here and now, to the present rebirth ; but 
the original motive of the four Ways was that fulfil- 
ment might be realised in some future rebirth at an 
indefinitely long or short distance of time. 

Looked at in this light, the four Ways as a group 
leading to consummation in some non-physical state 
through non-return to this state of things, is perfectly 
comprehensible. But it is to my mind very difficult 
to reconcile the Way of no-return, as a stage on the 
Way to arahanship, to this same arahanship when once 
it had become closely united with the here and now. 
For if, after a person has left this earth, he is not to 
return to it, if he is to pass utterly away in the realm 
where he has been reborn after the breaking up of his 
body here, how can he become an arahan as that is 
ordinarily understood by the texts with their insistence 
on dittbe va dhamme ? How can he, not returning, win 
to a perfected state in the flesh, under temporal 
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conditions on this earth and in this life? The Way of 
no-return in fact appears as a cutting short of the 
development implied by the four-Way-group, which 
hence presents a curious anomaly. For the gulf 
between the non-returner and the arahan is physically 
unbridgeable, and therefore the inclusion of the third 
Way is out of place, if it is thought that the attainment 
of arahanship here and now is the ideal of those on 
the Way of non-return. 

Yet theoretically it must still have been held to be 
possible for a non-returner to reap the fruits of arahan- 
ship. Or was it that the arahanship thus thought of 
did not fulfil the here and now condition ? It is true 
that in the Pitakas there is nothing approaching a 
decisive record of a man or woman who was declared to 
be, in this life, first a non-returner and then, also in this 
life, an arahan. But it is also true that the Commen- 
taries on the Theragatha and on the Therigatha record 
of some of these unusual people, of one Thera ^ and 
four Theris,® that having been established in the fruition 
of no-retum, they not long afterwards attained arahan- 
ship, and in this life. Again in the Commentary on 
the Therigatha a case is given which can only be called 
rare. It is said® that Upaka, who was an Ajivika, 
entered the Order, was soon established in the Way of 
no-retum, left this earth and was reborn in the Aviha- 
realm.^ Then it is said that “ at the moment of that 
rebirth he attained arahanship.” He may have done 

^ Pj'j. Bretb., p. zjo f. * Pss. Sisters, pp. lo, zo, 86, 148. 

® ThigA. 222. ♦ Or one of the Brahma- worlds. 
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SO, but if he did it was far from being the here and 
now type of arahanship on which the Pitakas lay such 
great stress. 

1 think that this difficulty has never been fully 
faced. A Sutta-Nipata passage has survived,^ a further 
examination of which shows that non-return and 
arahanship here imply a close relationship to one 
another. This passage has been much repeated in the 
Suttas.® It says that “ for a bhikkhu ^ who is zealous, 
ardent, with a seif that has striven, you may expect 
one of two fruits : either anm ^ here and now, or if 
his stuff of existence be not wholly spent, the condition 
of a non-returner {andgdmitd)” In all cases of this pair 
to which the Suttas refer, the bhikkhu strives to know 
or to cultivate or to abolish certain states. In the 
Majjhima it is even said that one or other of these 
results may accrue to the disciple who has faith and 
who has penetrated the teaching of the Master.® The 
result in these cases is not made to depend upon the 
disciple’s success in his attempts, but upon whether 
or no he has any stuff for existence remaining. 

At first sight it looks as if the presence of a re- 
mainder of the stuff of existence {sa-upddisesa) or the 
absence of it (anupadisesd), were meant to denote alter- 
native consummations. But this is not so. Either 

^ Sn, p, 140 fF. 

2 D. n. 314 ; M. L 63, 481 ; A. III. 81, 143 ; V. io8 ; S. V. 
IZ9, 181, 236, 285, 314 ; It. p. 39 fF. 

3 A. III. 81, 143 say that either of these states is obtainable 
by a bhikkhu or by a bhikkhuni. 

^ anna tl arahatta^jy DA. III. 805. 

15 


5 M 1. 4S1. 
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the bhikkhu has anm, which would mean that he has 
no substrate remaining, or he has not quite achieved 
anm (here). For the two states, those of being with 
or without a substrate remaining, are closely connected. 
The Dhammapada Commentary distinguishes two forms 
of parinihhdna, utter waning out.^ It says that pari- 
nibhana means that there is a substrate remaining after 
the attainment of arahanship by the destruction of the 
kjksas ; and that there is no substrate remaining after 
the destruction of the khandhas through stopping the 
last thought. “ Whoever has attained these two 
wanings out is khindsava.” 

The Itivuttaka ^ and the Sutta-Nipata Commentary ® 
identify these two conditions {sa-upddisesa and anupddisesd) 
with the sphere of nibbana (nibbdna-dhdtu). Nothing 
spatial is meant by this. For in the Sagyutta nibbdna- 
dhdtu is defined as rdgakkhaya dosakkhaya mohakkhaya 
dsavdnan khaya.^ In this passage also amata^ the undying, 
is defined by the first three of these phrases, while 
arahatta and nibbdna are so defined in another Sagyutta 
passage.® In the Visuddhimagga also, both the state 
of having some substrate and the state of having none 
are equally called nibbdna.^ 

These considerations show — not the irreconcila- 
bility of anupddisesa (called amd in the Sutta-Nipata 
passage) and sa-upddisesa, but the existence of a close 
connection between them. We know nothing definite 

* It. p. 38. 

* S. V. 8. 

® Vism. 509. 


iDhA. IL 163. 

^ SnA. L 350. 

^ S. IV. 252, 253. 
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of the width of the gulf which was at any time held 
to exist between the arahan and the andgdmin. But, 
in the light of the considerations just put forward, it 
looks as if at one time it must have been considered to 
be very slight. Then, later, as I have suggested, lives, 
rebirths were whitded down to this rebirth. Hence 
from this it followed that arahanship, as this came to 
be regarded, must be won in this rebirth or not at all. 
Hence the logical sequence of thought would have 
been to eliminate the Way of no-return from the group 
of the four Ways, since logically the third Way suggests 
an alternative achievement to arahanship so long as 
insistence is laid on gaining this in the present rebirth. 
This was not done. But something very like it appears 
to have been attempted in an Anguttara passage.^ It 
is said of all those on the three lower Ways that when 
they have done their time (here) {kdla^ karoti), freed 
from niraya, from rebirth in an animal’s womb, from 
rebirth in the ih the waste, the bad bourn, 

the downfall, they are with a substrate for existence 
remaining. The arahan is not mentioned in this 
passage ; neither is anupddtsesa, except for a scornful 
reference to the followers of other sects who are said 
to ‘know neither those who are sa-upddisesa as such, 
nor those who are anupddtsesa as such. Does this joint 
exclusion of the terms arahan and anupddtsesa intend to 
imply that this state is the monopoly of the arahan ? 
One passage in the Nettipakarana appears to support 
this view.2 It says that no occasion exists on which a 
lA. IV. 378. *Netti. 92. 
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savaka who is sa-upadisesa will attain the nibbana-state 
[nibbam-dhatu) which has no substrate remaining. On 
the other hand, a second Nettipakarana passage states ^ 
that “ whatever is in a condition of non-desire, this {ajafJ) 
is nibbana-sphere (but) with a substrate remaining ; 
this {ayay\ at the breaking up of the body, is the 
nibbana-sphere with no substrate remaining.” And in 
a passage in the Sagyutta it is said ^ that a bhikkhu 
who is a non-returner can, by paying thorough atten- 
tion to the fivefold group of “ fuel for existence ” 
{updddna\ realise the fruit of arahanship. 

On the whole, then, most of the evidence goes to 
show that no-return and arahanship remained closely 
connected. Yet in the Majjhima these results again 
occur as apparently alternative. It is said ^ that the 
attempt to get rid of the five fetters which pertain to 
this world — their elimination being considered neces- 
sary for non-return — may end either in the extirpation 
of the asavas, which is virtually the same as arahanship ; 
or (because there is a passion for dhamma and a delight 
in it), in the destruction of the five fetters and a state 
of non-return. Thus the effort to attain non-return 
may overreach itself and end in arahanship ; or it 
may accomplish exactly that which it set out to do. 
But the disciple who has put forth the effort is not 
said to have won both states. So far he has gained 
the one or the other. There is no actual indication 
that having won to non-return he is assured of arahan- 
ship. But if non-return and arahanship were in reality 

1 Netti. j8. 2 S. III. i68. a M. I. 436. 
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as intimately allied as some of the texts suggest, then 
the ultimate winning of arahanship is implicit in this 
passage. 

There is not so much perplexity about the state of 
a sakadagamin as there is about the midgdmin after he 
has deceased from this body. It is clearly said that the 
once-returner is to return once to this earth ; and the 
Majjhima Commentary and the Puggala-pafinatti Com- 
mentary declare that he is to spend the intervening 
time in the deva-world. The Majjhima Commentary 
says ^ that the once-returner, “ having here (^'d/ja) made 
to become ibhdvetva) the Way of once-returning, wanes 
utterly here {idV eva parmbbdti), but he is not held 
{gahitd) here ; or making to become the Way here, he 
is reborn among devas and wanes utterly there ; or 
making the Way to become in the deva-world he wanes 
utterly there ; or making the Way to become in the 
deva-world and being reborn in the world of men, he 
wanes utterly here. Again he who makes to become 
the Way here is reborn in the deva-world ; having 
finished his life-span there and being reborn again here, 
he wanes utterly ; he is said to be held here.” 

This passage is perhaps put with greater clarity in 
the Commentary on the Puggalapanhatti.^ It says, 
“ Coming back to this world means : among five once- 
returners four are excluded (vajjetvd), one is held {gahitd). 
Some, attaining the fruit of once-returning, wane 
utterly here ; some attaining (it) here, wane utterly in 
the deva-world ; some attaining (it) in the deva-world, 
IMA. I. 163. spugA. i97f. 
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wane utterly there ; some attaining (it) in the deva- 
world, coming to be again here, wane utterly. But 
these four are not held here. Again he who attaining 
(it) here and dwelling for his life-term in the deva- 
wotld, coming to be again here, wanes utterly. This 
one is said to be held here.” This makes it clear that 
the Way of once-returning is to be gained here ; then 
there is to be an intervening life-span in the deva- 
world, and finally a return to this world, here utterly 
to wane. 

But, turning to the Sumahgala-vilasini,^ we find 
there a passage stating that “ if a man, attaining the 
fruit of once-return among men, and being reborn 
among devas, realises arahanship (there), that is good. 
But if he is not able to do this, inevitably returning to 
the world of men, he realises it (here), for if attaining the 
fruit of once-return among devas, and being reborn 
among men, he realises arahanship (here), that is 
good. If he is unable to do this, going to the deva- 
world, he realises it (there).” The point here is, that 
however often he passes from the deva-world to the 
world of men and back again, it is assumed that the 
once-returner, instead of waning, will eventually realise 
arahanship. The only question is, will he do so here, 
or in the deva-world ? Presumably it does not matter. 
And this is because to the Indian mind there is no great 
gulf between this and the next becoming. 

An important point in the Papancasudani passage 
is connected with the meaning which it intends to 

1 DA. 544- 
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ascribe to the term ma^a, way. It is open to question, 
I think, whether the way here means the Way of once- 
returning, as it is explicitly called the first time it is 
mentioned ; and whether it is called simply ma^a in 
subsequent allusions to it for the sake of brevity (which, 
however, is not as a rule a virtue of the Commentator) ; 
or whether the One sole Way is intended. Either 
interpretation would be possible. Once-returning might 
be as easily entailed by cultivation of the Way itself 
as by cultivation of the Way of once-returning. For 
the latter was a part or stage of the former. It is 
said that whoever is blessed with the ariyan eightfold 
Way is a stream-winner.^ And the once-returner 
although at a higher stage of the Way than was the 
stream-winner was not on a different Way, for there 
was not a second one by which a disciple could progress. 
This mention of the (one) Way may have been due 
to a lingering memory of the earlier teaching which 
became “ left in ” in the Commentary. At all events 
nothing can now fortunately alter the fact that in this 
Commentary the Way is called by its simplest designa- 
tion, ma^a. 

And I think that there are good grounds for the 
hypothesis that by ma^a the Papancasudani means the 
Way, and nothing less. The Way was for making to 
become, and later meant going to nibbana ; and these 
were the aims of those on the fourfold Way. In 
addition, various Commentaries, including that on the 
Majjhima,^ call sota, stream, a name for the Way 
1 S. V. 347. ® MA. I. 162 ; VinA. I. 196. 
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{maggass’ etan adhivacanap). Certainly this effect is 
spoiled by the immediate quoting of a passage from 
the Sagyutta,^ where the stream is called the Noble 
Eightfold Way. But in the Digha and Sagyutta Com- 
mentaries sotdpanna is also defined as magga-sotap dpanna, 
having attained the stream of the Way.^ The Com- 
mentary on the Anguttara ® explains sotdpama as 
“ having attained the fruit by means of the way known 
as the stream ” (sotasainkhatena nmggend). In the 
Puggalapanhatti Commentary sota is defined as arija- 
magga^ But this again is only another name for the 
Way, 

In a passage in the Anguttara ® Gotama tells 
Ananda, so it is said, that only the tathagata could 
know the reasons for attainment to once-returning. 
The laywoman Migasala is recorded to have told 
Ananda that her father had led a virtuous life, so 
that when he died Gotama declared that he would 
return but once to this world. But her uncle had 
not led a virtuous life, yet when he died Gotama 
said the same of him. She wants to know why there 
is no difference in the results of leading a virtuous life 
and one that was not virtuous. The Founder is reputed 
to have said that neither a female, with just a woman’s 
wit, nor a male man could have knowledge of the 
destiny of others. 

Descriptions of those who are in the four Ways 
of stream-winning, once-returning, non-returning, and 

^ S. V. 547. ® DA. I. 513 = SA. II. 73 ; cf. MA. I. 162. 

»AA.II. 349 - «PugA. 195. ' A.III. 347ff. = A.V. isyfF. 
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arahanship are descriptions of those who are progressing 
on the Way shown by Gotama to all his disciples and 
followers. Declarations of the knowledge pertaining 
to these four Ways are manifestations of the extent to 
which the training has been variously fulfilled, or of 
the different states to which it will conduce while it 
is being fulfilled to a greater or lesser degree. 

So far we have found that the greater or lesser 
amount of destruction of certain conditions, such as 
the fetters, and the greater or lesser degree of com- 
pletion of others, such as the faculties, constitute a 
means of differentiating those on the four Ways. 

Another, and possibly late, means of discrimination 
is also recognised. According to this,^ a man is an 
arahan who has absolute faith in the Buddha, in 
dhamma, and in the Sahgha, and who is joyous and 
swift in insight. He is fully released from “ the waste, 
the bad bourn, and the downfall.” One who has 
these loyalties and who is joyous and swift in insight, 
but who has not won deliverance is a non-returner, 
the five fetters are destroyed, and he is released from 
the states of woe. But he who, though possessed of 
these loyalties, is not joyous and swift in insight and 
has not won release is a once-returner if he has de- 
stroyed the three fetters and has also reduced passion, 
hatred, and confusion. He is a stream-winner if he 
has absolute faith in the Buddha, dhamma, and the 
Sahgha, and has destroyed the three fetters but is not 
joyous nor swift in insight, and has not won release. 

1 S. V. 375 fF, 
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Both of these last wayfarers are also said to be released 
from the waste, the bad bourn, the downfall. 

Gotama is said to have expressed these views after 
a discussion he had with some Sakyans on the case of 
Sarakani, the Sakyan. A number of these clansmen 
of his declared scornfully that anyone might be a 
stream-winAer nowadays, since Sarakani had been 
declared by Gotama to be one. Yet he had failed in 
the training and had taken to drink. Gotama had 
explained to Mahanama, that Sarakani had been a 
disciple who for a long time had taken refuge in the 
Buddha, dhamma, and the Sahgha. Moreover, if a 
man has nothing but the faculties, if he has nothing 
but faith in the tathagatha, and affection for him, he 
does not, so it is said, go to purgatory or the downfall.^ 
Then Gotama pointed to the four great sal-trees standing 
near,2 and declared that if they could know what was 
well-spoken and what was ill-spoken, he would pro- 
claim them to be stream-winners, assured and bound 
for enlightenment. Much more then is Sarakani one, 
since by the time of his death he had fulfilled the three- 
fold training (the higher morality, the higher thought, 
and the higher insight). 

It is curious to find that in this passage the four 
endowments : faith in the Buddha, dhamma, and 
Sangha, and joyousness and swiftness in insight are 
ascribed to those on all the four Ways. For in other 
passages, possibly earlier than this one,^ the first three 

1 Cf. M. I. Cmy. 

® D. II. 9j ; III. 227 = S. II. 69 f. ; cf. A. III. 211 ; S. V. 362. 
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of these endowments with the possession of virtues 
dear to the Ariyans (instead of joyousness and swift- 
ness of insight) are called the four possessions {anga, 
lit. limbs) of the stream-winner only, and not of those 
on all the four Ways. 

This appears to me to lend weight to the hypothesis, 
already put forward, that the Way of stream-attainment 
belongs to original Sakya, while the others were added 
at some later time. I would suggest, tentatively, that ' 
the four limbs were first allocated to those on the 
stream, which was then of great importance. If it 
was not another name for the Way, at all events it was 
indicative of the Becoming which was of the original 
Sakyan teaching and peculiar to it. But when this 
Way of Stream- winning had three others joined to it, 
all of which were thought to be superior to it, then the 
endowments characteristic of those on the Way of 
Stream-winning had necessarily to be shared by those 
on all the three subsequent Ways. For their nature 
was such that it was impossible that those on the 
subsequent Ways should be debarred from possessing 
them. 

The presence of the inconsistency of calling them, 
now the endowments of those on all the four Ways, 
and now of the stream-winners only is doubtless to be 
attributed to the fact that the texts were written down 
at different times, and that the “ repeaters ” remembered 
different parts of them which they repeated to the 
editors. 

These endowments of the stream-winner are also 
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called the four very purposive abodes of ease here 
amid things seen {dbhicetasika dittbaclhammasukhavihard)^ 
and are designated “ Mirror of dhamma.” ^ 

In distinction to the four limbs of the stream- 
winner are the four limbs {anga) of stream-attainment 
{sotdpattijangd). In a Saqyutta passage, which is taken 
by the Commentaries as the authority for the definitions 
of “ stream ” and “ stream-attainment ” which they 
use, it is said ® that these four angd consist of association 
with a true man {sappurisa ^), of hearing true dhamma,® 
of thorough attention, of conforming to dhamma. 
These are no doubt based on the thirteenth group of 
Fours in the Sangiti-Suttanta.® It is also said that if 
they are cultivated and made much of they conduce to 
the realisation of the fruit of stream-winning.’ 

It is recorded that Gotama said to Anathapindika,® 
that the ariyan disciple who has mastered the fivefold 
guilty dread (abstinence from breaking the five si/as) 
and who has the four possessions of the stream-winner, 
may declare the Self by the self {atiand va attdnap)P by 
means of uttering the longer formula of the stream- 

1 A. III. 21 1 ff. 2 D. II. 93. 3 s. V. 347 = 404. 

* See G.S. I. p. ix. for a discussion on the prefix sa- ; DA. 
III. t020 calls sappurisa “ Buddha and so on.” 

® DA. III. 1020 saddhamma = tepitaka-dhamma. 

» D. III. 227. ■> S. V. 4io. 

8 S. II. 68 = A. IV. 405 ff. =A. V. 182. 

* This phrase also occurs at S. II. 68 ; A. IV. 405 ; V. 182. 
Another a//a couple also appears in the Ang., atta attanan 
upavadati, the Self upbraids the self, A. I. 57. Again atta attanan 
atimannesi, the self conceals the Self, A. I. 149. 
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winner.^ It is also recorded that Gotama told a 
company of bhikkhunis about these four possessions 
of the stream-winner, 2 who is here also called the 
ariyan disciple. Now the ariyan disciple does not 
necessarily mean a person who is a member of the Order. 
For the layman Dhammadinna also affirmed that he 
had the loyalties and the virtues intact.® He does not 
particularise them as we read that the Sakyan lady 
Kaligodha did,^ just before Gotama had told her, so 
it is said, that she had won the fruits of stream-attain- 
ment, and that that was a gain for her. Dhammadinna 
is said to have declared that his endowments were 
untainted by desire or delusion, and were conducive 
to concentration of mind. Moreover, it is recorded 
that Gotama instructed Mahanama, the Sakyan, that 
the four possessions are to be used as the comforts of 
assurance by one lay-disciple who is discreet {sappannd) ® 
and a stream-winner, to another who is discreet, but 
needing such assurance because he is ill.® 

From the import of the instructions given by Gotama 
to Mahanama, it is evident that the limbs of stream- 
winning were not considered to be the monopoly of 
those who had entered the Order. This is borne out 
by another passage in the Anguttara.’^ Here Gotama 

^ Cf. D. II. 93, see above p. 215 for this formula. 

2 S. V. 360. » S. V. 407. 

* S. V. 397 ; cf. S. V. 401. She was the mother of Bhaddiya, 
a young cousin of Gotama, see Pss. Brefi., p. 315 n. and Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, p. 19. 

^ The Cmy. explains sappaniia of the text by sotapanna. 

«S. IV. 4o8fiF. III. 211. 
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is reputed to have said to Sariputta in the presence of 
the great lay-follower, Anathapindika, that any white- 
frocked ^ house man who observes the first five 

stlas — those for the bhikkhus and lay-people alike — 
and who is possessed of the four abodes of ease, may 
declare the Self by the self {attand va attdnap) by saying 
the longer formula of stream-attainment. 

These attd couples of sayings which occur especially 
in the Anguttara 2 are redolent of the old Upanisadic 
outlook, and are a priceless indication of the bond which 
was 'then held to exist between the Highest Self and 
the individual self, the lesser being able by its own 
nature to declare its share in the nature of the All and 
its union with it. These couples are a fragment of 
original Sakya, and belong to a time before nibbana 
as a waning of the self of man had intervened as a 
natural corollary of the growth of the anattd doctrine.® 

Besides the admission that lay-people might be on 
the way of stream-winning, it is recorded that Gotama 
said that the most backward bhikkhu {pacchimakd) 
might be, or indeed is, a stream-winner.* Of women 
he is reputed to have said ® that they might become 
(bhabba) those to realise the fruits of the first three Ways 

^ In contrast to the yellow robes of members of the Orders. 

^ See above, p. 256, n. 9. 

® I do not think that this conclusion is necessarily invalidated 
by the occurrence of another atta couple at Vin. III. 68, attand 
attdnam jivita voropenti, which means “ by the self they deprived the 
self of life,” i.e. they committed suicide. 

* Vin. III. 10 = D. II. 155 = A. II. 80. 

® Vin. II. 254 = A. IV. 276. 
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and arahanship, if they would go forth from home 
into homelessness. This last clause seems to be a con- 
tradiction of the view that lay-people may be stream- 
winners. In the Majjhima also it is told ^ how Gotama 
declared, that on dying some lay-men and lay-women 
attained to non-return, once-return, and stream-winning. 
In the Digha several of those lay-people who have 
attained to one or other of these states on passing hence, 
are mentioned by name. Whatever may have been 
Gotama’s or the early Sakyan idea as to the possibility 
of the attainment of arahanship — whether in the world 
as well as in the cloister ® — it is highly probable that 
he would not have tried to discriminate between a 
lay-man or a lay-woman follower in the matter of 
stream-attainment. Indeed, there is the record of the 
Sakyan lady Kaligodha to substantiate this hypothesis. 
Thus the making of women’s realisation of the 
fruits of the four ways dependent upon their going 
into homelessness, bears signs of later editing, the 
editor thinking more perhaps of arahanship than of 
stream-attainment. Gotama is recorded to have ad- 
mitted the possibility of such attainment by women® 

1 M. I. 465 ff. 

* It is noteworthy that at M. I. 465 the lay followers who have 
died are not mentioned as having become arahans in the next rebirth. 

® Before the female Order had been formed, that is, before a 
distinction between female lay-followers {upasikd) and bhikkhunis 
was possible, Gotama is recorded to have called women in this 
Vinaya passage (Vin. 11 . 254) by the more generic term matugama, 
women-kind. Directly he tells Ananda that women can be 
ordained they are called bhikkhunis. 
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before he had acceded to their request for a female 
Order. But the qualifying clause, “ if they go 
into homelessness,” is inconsistent with the other 
evidence which has survived for the winning of 
the stream by women who are leading a house- 
hold life. 

There is a very interesting passage in the Anguttara ^ 
which states that various classes of devas who possess 
perfect faith (aveccapasadd) in the Buddha, dhamma, 
and Sangha, and who have the virtues dear to the 
Ariyans, are stream- winners. The occasion for this 
statement is provided by a visit from Moggallana, 
famed for his psychic gifts, to one of the Brahma- 
worlds. There he found the bhikkhu Tissa, who had 
just left the earth and passed to this world, and 
Moggallana asked him, “To how many devas is there 
this knowledge ; we have attained the stream, we are 
no more for the abyss, assured, bound for enlighten- 
ment ? ” Tissa tells him that the Four Firmament 
Devas have this knowledge ; also the Devas of the 
Thirty, Yama devas, the devas of Tuska (the Happy 
devas), the devas who delight in creating, and the 
devas who have power over the creations of others. 
It is noteworthy that the devas of Brahma’s com- 
pany, whom Moggallana w^as visiting, are not in- 
cluded among the devas who are stream-entrants. 
For the devas in Brahma’s world were, so it was 
thought, non-returners.® The devas “ beyond that 

1 A. III. 351. 

^ See DA. L 313 ; MA. L 164 ; and below, p. 247 fF. 
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{tatuttariff) ” ^ are not mentioned either. This term, 
tatuttariDy as “ beyond ” the Brahma-world looks like 
an attempt to express the Highest, the final con- 
summation. The sober reverence it suggests is note- 
worthy. And the absence of any characterisation of 
tat-uttarif] points to an early date. The later way was 
to coin an ariipabhava which was nothing more than a 
mental fiction. 

From what has been said already, it will have 
emerged that both bhikkhunis and women leading a 
household life may become once-returners and non- 
returners. In the Vinaya ^ women are said to be 
capable of gaining these states ; they are endowed with 
this potentiality. But it is not made clear whether 
women can realise these Ways in this existence or 
whether they come to them in some future, perhaps the 
next, rebirth. In all the canonical records which I 
have come across of women who are once-returners 
and non-returners, they are said to be such only 
after they have left the earth. The only exceptions 
to this are found in a Commentary — that on the 
Therigatha.3 The same is not true of men. For 
there are at least three passages, all in the Sagyutta, 
where a man is called an andgdmin while he is still 

^ Tatutiariy = tato paray, Cmy. on A. I. zii. For this fuller 
list of devas, see A. 1 . 211 ; A. III. 287. M. II. 194 goes as far 
as the devas of Brahma’s company, but omits those “ beyond 
that.” M. I. 289 gives this list as far as the devas of Brahma’s 
company and then, omitting the devas tatuttariy, gives a list of 
eighteen other classes of devas. 

2 Vin. II. 2J4. ® Pss. Sisters, pp. 10, 20, 86, 148. 

16 
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alive. Sirivaddha ^ and Manadinna “ were each told 
by Gotama, so it is recorded, that they had declared 
the fruits of non-returning, since even though in great 
pain they had contemplated according to the four 
presences of mindfulness {satipatthdnd)? Of Unnabha, 
a brahmin, it is said ^ that if he were to make an end 
(of life) now, there is no fetter bound by which he 
would come back to this world {ima^ lokatj), on account 
of the great faith which he manifests in the tathagata. 

There is, an interesting Anguttara passage ® which 
tells how an independent Brahma® called Tudu came 
up to some bhikkhus who had been maligning Sariputta 
and Moggallana, and stood in the air and rebuked 
them. The bhikkhus were astonished and said, “ Were 
you not called andgdmin by the Lord ? And now you 
have come back here. Look rather to your own guilt.” 
This retort cannot be taken to show that it was wrong 
for andgdmis to return for a temporary visit to this 
world. For the word of the bhikkhus whom Tudu 

^ S. V. 177. KS. V. 157, n. 2, is wrong in adducing four 
instances where, in the Canon, a man is called an anagamin. For 
at S. V. 346 (the fourth case to which this note refers) Dighavu 
is declared to be a stream-winner while he is alive, but it is not 
until after he has died that he is called an anagamin. 

* S. V. 178. ® This term is not given here. 

* S. V. 219. 5 A. V. 171. 

* Paccekabrahma, independent or private brahma. I have only 
been able to find one other mention of this species. At. S. I. 146 
two paccekabrahmas are alluded to, Subrahma and Suddhavasa. 
Both have one or two forms of iddhi, including that of passing 
at will from world to world, t.g. from this world to the Brahma- 
world, and back. 
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encountered can carry no weight, since they were 
being troublesome and were in no position to make a 
rational criticism of others. This passage can only be 
taken to show that a member of the species of pacceka- 
brahmd is recorded to have been an andgdmin, but we 
do not know whether he was called this before or after 
he had died. 

The view, that on passing from this world a person’s 
destiny or bourn {gati) may be according to whether 
he has attained the fruits of one of these Ways, is 
brought out in a conversation which, as recorded in the 
Vinaya,^ was held between Gotama and Visakha. 
While she is asking him to confer on her the boon of 
making gifts to the Order, she says to Gotama, as 
recorded, “ Such and such a bhikkhu has done his 
time (here). What is his bourn, what his future 
state ? To which the Lord will answer : it is in the 
fruit of stream-attainment, it is in the fruit of once- 
returning, it is in the fruit of non-return, it is in the 
fruit of arahanship.” In the Mahaparinibbana-suttanta 
there is a record of a questioning of Gotama by Ananda 
at Nadika about the bourn of actual people who have 
left the earth. The answer is in terms of the four 
Ways.® Gotama is here reputed to say something of 
the destinies of those on the first three Ways ; but to 
say of Salha who has destroyed the asavas, merely that 
he has attained to arahanship. This would support 
the assumption that the destiny of the arahan is not 
revealed.® 

* Vin. I. 293. * D. II. 91 f. * See above, p. 137 ff. 
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But there is a puzzling passage in the Lohicca 
Suttanta in the Digha.^ Gotama is here made to say 
that if any samana or brahmana were to put obstacles ^ 
in the way of those clansmen who have won distinction 
in Dhamma and the discipline, as for example the fruit 
of stream-attainment, the fruit of once-returning, the 
fruit of non-returning, or even arahanship, he would 
be putting obstacles in the way of those who are making 
embryos, fit for devas (dibbd gabbha), ripe for rebirth 
in becomings fit for devas (dibbamp bhavdna^).^ This 
curious little passage appears to mean that attainment 
to any of the four Ways might lead to a rebirth among 
the devas. Or does it actually mean this ? Had it 
meant literally this, would not it have said devesu, 
among the devas ? Is the use of dibba meant to imply 
that one might be merely deva-like, without necessarily 
joining their company ? I do not think so. I think 
that before arahatta came to be identified with nibbana, 
and before that came to mean waning of the self, and 
not merely of rdga^ dosa, and moha, the arahan was 
regarded as having some bourn beyond, when this life 
was over ; and that before nirodha, stopping, came to 
be held as of prime importance, the arahan was allowed 

1 D. I. 229. 

® Buddhism holds that it is objectionable to put obstacles in 
people’s way. Cf. Vin. IV. 385 ; S. I. 34 ; Ja. No. 115. 

® Dibba — deva-ish ; we have no word by which to translate it. 
“ Heavenly embryos . . . heavenly states ” as at Dial. I. 393 
will not do. The opposite of dibba is mdnusika, human, but the 
deva-world was not what we mean by heaven, inhabited by 
gods and angels. 
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to fit in with the essentially Indian belief in the tunning 
on and faring on of beings. This was saysdra, whose 
“ beginning and end are alike unthinkable.” Who 
more worthy for the bliss of the deva-realms than the 
arahan ? Who more worthy for a myriad oppor- 
tunities for fulfilment of self ? He was as certainly fit 
for this as he was for cessation. 

The passing of the returner and the non-returner 
to companionship with the devas is clearly brought out 
in an Anguttara passage.^ It is asked, “ What is the 
reason, what the cause why certain beings deceasing 
from the body {kdja are either returners who come 
back to this state of things, or non-returners 

who do not come back to this state of things ? ” In 
both cases it is said, in answer to these questions, that 
such-and-such a person here and now attains the realm 
where there is neither-perception-nor-non-perception. 
Since he enjoys it and does not fall away from it, when 
he leaves this earth he passes to the companionship of 
devas who have attained to the realm of neither-percep- 
tion-nor-non-perception. The returner and the non- 

1 A. Ii: 159 f. 

2 Ed. of GS, IL at p, i66 translates kdya as “ group/’ taking 
it to refer to the devas (just mentioned) “ who have attained the 
realm where there is neither-perception-nor-non-perception.” I 
think that kdyd cuti would mean “ deceased from the body/’ 
Beings have to decease from their body here, thence to join the 
devas before they return again for one more rebirth to earth. 
In rendering kdya as “ gtoup ” the translator is not pushing the 
cycle to its limit, but is emphasising an intermediary stage. 

® G,S. 1. 59, ed. remarks itthattu'^ - ittha-hhdva^^ (not ‘ thus- 
ness ’ but ‘ this world 
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returner may both do this. The difference in their 
states is made to depend upon whether they have or 
have not destroyed the fetters which pertain to this 
world. 

The returner is here called, not the once-returner, 
but merely dgdmin, returner. In another Anguttara^ 
passage he is called a person who is fettered inwardly 
{ajjhattasannojand), whereas the non-returner is called 
the person who is fettered outwardly. In this passage 
both are said to lead a virtuous life here, restrained by 
the restraint of the patimokkha rules, proficient in right 
conduct, trained in the rules of morality. The returner, 
on deceasing from this body, is reborn in a certain 
company of devas (those presumably who have attained 
the realm of neither-perception-nor-non-perception) 
and deceasing thence he comes back to this state of 
things. Of the person who is fettered outwardly 
exactly the same is said ; but of him it is further said 
that having attained to a certain calm freedom of mind 
he dwells therein.^ He is one who does not return. 
It is also said of him that he is one who is walking by 
the waning, the passionlessness, the making to cease 
of sense-pleasures, the making to cease of lives, worlds 
{bhavdnaff) ; he is one who is walking by the destruction 
of desire {tanhd), of greed (Jobhd). 

Another Anguttara passage ® gives a more definite 

1 A. 1 . 63 f. 

* This differentiating mark is omitted by an oversight at 
G.S. I. 59. It makes all the difference between a returner and a 
non-returner. » A. IV. 60 ff. 
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Statement as to the particulat devas into whose com- 
panionship the returner and the non-returner may 
respectively pass : the returner being reborn among 
the retinue of the Four Royal Devas, and the non- 
returner among the devas in the retinue of Brahma. 
The difference between attaining these two states is 
here made to depend on the difference in the mode of 
making a gift. If it be made with a regard for it, an 
affection for it, the giver saying “ afterwards {^eccd) I 
will enjoy this (gift),” he passes to the company of the 
devas of the retinue of the Four Kings ; ^ and having 
spent his kamma, his psychic potency {iddhi\ his fame 
(jasa), and his sovereignty (adhipateyjd)^ he is a returner 
coming back to this state of things. But if the gift 
be made humbly, with no expectation of enjoyment of 
it hereafter, after he has left the earth the giver passes 
to the companionship of the devas belonging to the 
retinue of Brahma. He is a non-returner, returning 
not to this state of things. 

Thus we have, throwing some light on the question 
of the bourn and destiny of the non-returner, three 
canonical passages : all from the Anguttara Nikaya. 
One of them states that the non-returner, deceasing 
from this earth-life, is reborn among the devas who 
have attained to the realm of neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception. The second of these passages states 
more vaguely that the non-returner is reborn in a 
certain company of devas, the name being unspecified ; 

^ Inhabiting the lowest of the six deva- worlds. 

^ Three forms are given at A. I. 147. 
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returner may both do this. The difference in their 
states is made to depend upon whether they have or 
have not destroyed the fetters which pertain to this 
world. 

The returner is here called, not the once-returner, 
but merely dgdmin, returner. In another Anguttara^ 
passage he is called a person who is fettered inwardly 
iajjhattasamojam), whereas the non-returner is called 
the person who is fettered outwardly. In this passage 
both are said to lead a virtuous life here, restrained by 
the restraint of the patimokkha rules, proficient in right 
conduct, trained in the rules of morality. The returner, 
on deceasing from this body, is reborn in a certain 
company of devas (those presumably who have attained 
the realm of neither-perception-nor-non-perception) 
and deceasing thence he comes back to this state of 
things. Of the person who is fettered outwardly 
exactly the same is said ; but of him it is further said 
that having attained to a certain calm freedom of mind 
he dwells therein.® He is one who does not return. 
It is also said of him that he is one who is walking by 
the waning, the passionlessness, the making to cease 
of sense-pleasures, the making to cease of lives, worlds 
{bhavdnarf) ; he is one who is walking by the destruction 
of desire (ta^hd\ of greed (lobha). 

Another Anguttara passage ® gives a more definite 

1 A. I. 63 f. 

* This differentiating mark is omitted by an oversight at 
G.S. I. 39. It makes all the difference between a returner and a 
non-returner. » A. IV. 60 ff. 
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Statement as to the particular devas into whose com- 
panionship the returner and the non-returner may 
respectively pass : the returner being reborn among 
the retinue of the Four Royal Devas, and the non- 
returner among the devas in the retinue of Brahma. 
The difference between attaining these two states is 
here made to depend on the difference in the mode of 
making a gift. If it be made with a regard for it, an 
affection for it, the giver saying “ afterwards (J>ecca) I 
will enjoy this (gift),” he passes to the company of the 
devas of the retinue of the Four Kings ; ^ and having 
spent his kamma, his psychic potency (iddhi), his fame 
{yasd), and his sovereignty {adhipateyyd)^ he is a returner 
coming back to this state of things. But if the gift 
be made humbly, with no expectation of enjoyment of 
it hereafter, after he has left the earth the giver passes 
to the companionship of the devas belonging to the 
retinue of Brahma. He is a non-returner, returning 
not to this state of things. 

Thus we have, throwing some light on the question 
of the bourn and destiny of the non-returner, three 
canonical passages : all from the Anguttara Nikaya. 
One of them states that the non-returner, deceasing 
from this earth-life, is reborn among the devas who 
have attained to the realm of neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception. The second of these passages states 
more vaguely that the non-returner is reborn in a 
certain company of devas, the name being unspecified ; 

‘ Inhabiting the lowest of the six deva-worlds. 

2 Three forms are given at A. I. 147. 
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and the third that he is reborn among the devas of 
Brahma’s retinue. These passages therefore agree in 
the opinion that the andgdmin will be reborn among 
devas. This is interesting. It is a definite view, 
plainly stated. Devas and deva-worlds are not merely 
tacitly assumed. They are spoken of openly as con- 
sisting, partly at any rate, of those who are non-returners 
to this world. It is clear that Monastic Buddhism, for 
all its turning from a faith in the worlds, from a belief 
in rebirths as precious opportunities for further be- 
comings, does not deny the existence of other worlds, 
of more rebirths. This is a curious feature of both 
Sutta and Commentary. The deva-realms were useful 
as a stage to which to relegate those who were returning 
here as stream-entrants and once-returners, while the 
advantage of regarding them as spheres to which to 
banish non-returners left the arahan in unique possession 
of the faculty of making an end here, in this rebirth. 

The violent opposition of Sutta and Commentary 
to further worlds and rebirths as opportunities is thrown 
into relief by their dogmatic assurance that these 
further worlds and rebirths ate the destiny only of 
those on the three lower ways. The arahan alone is 
held to consummate here and now, thus escaping the 
karma, the deeds done, the action wrought in even one 
more rebirth. The criterion of a man’s perfection is 
that it can be said of him that he will be reborn no 
more. He has made an end of becoming, or of ill, 
dukkha (which under Monastic Buddhism came to be 
regarded as the same as becoming), during his earth- 
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life. No such thing can be said of the non-returner. 
If he makes an end of becoming, it is not here. He 
has to go on once more at least and attain the company 
of devas. Naturally a destiny different from that of 
the arahan was assigned to him who was not on the 
fourth, last, and highest Way. 

Now nothing is revealed of the destiny of the 
arahan. In this respect it differs from the destiny 
ascribed to the non-returner. Not only do the 
Anguttara passages already quoted speak of the latter 
as passing to the companionship of certain devas, but 
the Pitaka formulae on the andgdmin, frequently met 
with, tell us something more. In them are to be found 
some phrases which although left vague, and I think 
deliberately and legitimately so, nevertheless evince 
the opinion that the non-returner wanes out utterly. 
Are we to infer that this takes place in the deva-realms 
in which he has been reborn ? For an answer to this 
question we must consult the Commentaries. But 
first we will see what are the phrases of the Pitaka 
formulas cormected with the destiny of the non-returner 
after he has deceased from this body. 

By these terms he is said (i) to wane out utterly 
there {tattha parinibbdy'i), not being liable to return 
from that ‘world {andvattidhammo tasmd loka) \ (2) to be 
one who goes upstream to the Elder Devas (uddhapsoto 
akanitthagdmi) ; (3) to wane out utterly midway {antard- 
parinibbdji). Thus twice in the formulas does parinibbdji, 
he wanes out utterly, occur. What, then, about the 
curious phrase, “ going upstream to the Elder Devas ” ? 
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Does this mean that the non-returner wanes out at 
some unspecified time after he has joined the Elder 
Devas ? I do not think that this is either intended or 
imputed by the formulas. I do not think that they are 
attempting to make utter waning out consistent with 
or interdependent upon going upstream to the Elder 
Devas. For in Nikaya and Commentary five kinds of 
non-returners are recognised.^ Thus, there is he who 
(i) goes upstream to the Elder Devas, (2) wanes without 
much trouble, (3) wanes with some little trouble, 
(4) wanes by reduction of his time, (5) wanes midway. 

A further Anguttara passage,^ putting these five 
andgamins in reverse order, leaves us in no doubt that 
these five kinds of andgdmin are recognised, named, 
and graded according to their achievement and penetra- 
tion. Thus the destiny of him who wanes midway 
{antard-parinihhdyt) is apparently the hardest to achieve, 
for this type of non-returner is ranked next in order 
to the arahan. At the lowest end of this Anguttara 
scale of non-returners is he who goes upstream to the 
Elder Devas. This is, as it were, the minimum to be 
achieved in order to be classed with the non-returners. 
For “if he attain not that, if he penetrate not so far 
as that {anahhisamhhavai) appativijjhay)” then at most 
he could but be a once-returner ; for in this scale 
of values the once-returner is given the position 
immediately below the person going upstream to the 
Elder Devas. 

^ i.g. A. I. 233; PugA. 200 mxiltiplies them to forty-eight. 

* A I. 234. 
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It is interesting in this passage that, of the five 
types of non-returners only one, the lowest, is not 
specifically said to wane utterly. Naturally they all 
share the common feature of not coming back again to 
this state of things, as well as that of having destroyed 
the five fetters of the lower sort. Otherwise these five 
non-returners are not sharply differentiated. Yet to 
each kind rather a different destiny is ascribed, with 
the result that when Pitaka and Commentary are not 
engaged in discussing the five kinds of andgdmins,, 
there is a certain amount of variation in what they 
held to be the andgdmin' s destiny. Hence it is justifiable 
for the Anguttara to put forward two or three different 
deva-realms as the bourn of the andgdmin ; for the 
Pitaka formulae to speak of his waning out as well as 
of his joining the Elder Devas ; and for the Com- 
mentaries to unite the two conceptions in the view 
that he wanes out in the Brahma- worlds. 

This combining of two Pitaka assumptions is, I 
think, peculiar to the Commentaries. If we take these 
terms of the Pitaka formulae one by one and investigate 
the interpretations put upon them in the Commentaries, 
we will find that this source yields evidence for the 
utter waning out of non-returners as non-returners in 
a Brahma-world ; and that, further, commentarial 
sources put forward the view that non-returners may 
attain to arahanship, the goal supreme. 

The Sumangalavilasini ^ maintains a certain reserve 
in defining tattha parinibbdji. It says that it means : 

1 DA. I. }!}. 
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“ he is bound for utter waning in that becoming beyond 
{upari-bhava).” This is vague. So also is the Manor- 
athapurani. It says ^ that tattha parinihhdji means : 
“ not having descended below, he is bound for utter 
waning beyond.” But with the Papancasudani we 
come upon that union of Pitaka notions to which 
reference has been made. For this Commentary takes 
tattha parinibhaji to mean that “ he wanes out utterly 
there in a (or, the) Brahma-world.” ^ 

In the phrase, “ not being liable to return from that 
world,” which is tacked on to the phrase, “ he wanes 
out utterly,” the Commentaries on the Digha and the 
Majjhima both paraphrase “ that world ” as “ that 
Brahma-world.” For they say of andvattidhammo tasmd 
lokd that it means : “ on account of his reinstatement 
(patisandht) he is not liable to return again from that 
Brahma-world.” The Commentary on the Anguttara 
again does not commit itself so far. It says : “ he is 
bound for non-return on account of his pure bourn 
{yonigat'i)." 

The Commentary on the Puggalapannatti, like the 
Commentary on the Majjhima, states that the non- 
returner wanes out in a Brahma-world. Not that the 
Puggalapannatti Commentary actually calls the spheres 
in which it assumes that waning out takes place by 
the name of Brahma-worlds. It calls them worlds of 
the Pure Abodes,^ expounding tattha parinibbdji as 
“ waning out there in the worlds of the Pure Abodes 
{suddhdvdsalokd}P These number five : Aviha, Atappa, 

^ AA. II. 349. * MA. 1 . 164. ® PugA. 198. 
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Sudassa, SudassI, Akanittha.^ This last realm is that 
of the Elder Devas, the realm which is included in the 
Pitaka formulas : “ going upstream to the Elder Devas.” 
Now, we see, according to the Puggalapahhatti Com- 
mentary, that the result of joining the company of the 
Elder Devas is to wane out there. Further, we learn 
something of the nature of these Pure Abodes from 
other Commentaries, those on the Sagyutta and the 
Anguttara speaking of Aviha as a Brahma-world,- 
while in the Papahcasudani Akanittha is mentioned as 
a hrahmaloka?' Thus because, according to the Com- 
mentary on the Puggalapahnatti, anagamins are said 
to wane out utterly in a suddhdvasa, and because other 
Commentaries declare these to be Brahma-worlds, 
anagamins may be said to wane out utterly in a Brahma- 
world. The Commentary on the Vibhanga also holds 
this view. It says ^ that the Akanittha realm is one of 
the three best deva-worlds (that of neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception being also one) ; and that the 
anagamins who have arisen there do not go either 
higher or lower ; they wane out utterly there. 

Other passages in the Commentaries, while likewise 
putting forward the view that the non-returner wanes 
out in the Akanittha realm, the fifth of the Pure Abodes, 
also incorporate another notion. Such passages imply 
that not only may the non-returner pass consecutively 

1 D. III. 237. 

^ SA. I. 91, avihddi hrahmaloka ; and AA. II. 378, avshay gato ti 
avihabrahmaloke nihbatto 'smi. Sec G.S. I. 258, n. i. 

3 MA. II. 24 V ^VbhA. 522. 
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through these five Abodes, but that during his passage 
he is all the time striving for arahanship. A specified 
length of life-span is allotted for a person’s course 
through each Abode.^ According to the Commentary 
on the Puggalapannatti,2 if a person cannot attain 
arahanship in either the Aviha, Atappa, Sudassa, or 
SudassI realms, although he has been purifying himself 
in each of these four, he is called uddha^soto akanittha- 
gdml, one going upstream to the Elder Devas, whose 
sphere is the fifth of the Pure Abodes. In this Com- 
mentary such a person is said to wane out utterly in 
this, the fifth Pure Abode.® It is thus imputed that 
he might attain arahanship in any of the previous Pure 
Abodes ; but that if he cannot do so in one of the first 
four, he certainly will in the fifth. 

Two passages in the Majjhima Commentary may 
be well compared with this passage in the Puggala- 
pannatti Commentary. It will be noticed that while 
in this latter Commentary consummation is held to be 
attained through purification, in the former it is said 
to be attained through an increase in insight. For one 
of these Papahcasudani passages declares ^ that “ he, 
having increased insight, having attained the fruit of 
non-return, arises in the five suddhdvdsa. Having medi- 
tated upon form, and having caused proficiency to 
arise in meditation upon formlessness, he arises in the 
four arupa-{g,'^h.ttti). Having meditated upon form 
and formlessness, and making insight grow, he attains 

1 VbhA. 521 ; Kvu. 208 ; PugA. 199. 2 PugA. 199. 

» DA. III. 1050. *MA. II. jjj. 
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arahanship.” The other Papancasudani passage reads : ^ 
“ Having made insight into a Brahma-world to grow, 
and having realised the fruit of non-returning, he 
arises in the five Pure Abodes. Having made to 
become the higher Way (upari-maggd), he achieves 
destruction of the asavas.” The Commentary on the 
Digha also speaks of anagdml-khtndsava.^ Hence, we 
have virtually arrived at the evolution of the non- 
returner into the arahan. This to my mind is a far 
cry from the Anguttara’s assurances that the non- 
returner joins the company of certain devas. But the 
Digha Commentary appears to be very definite on 
this point. For it defines antard-parinibbdji (he wanes 
out midway) as : “ among non-returners, not having 
passed the middle of a life-span, he attained arahanship, 
the utter waning of the kilesas at midway.” ® 

Thus, according to the views expressed in certain 
parts of the Commentaries, it was held that the state of 
non-returning did not necessarily carry with it waning 
out as a non-returner, but it entailed the passing 
on from that state to arahanship. This, according 
to some Commentaries, was attained in one of the 
Pure Abodes which, according to other commentarial 
passages, were Brahma-worlds. 

All that can be said in conclusion is that the Com- 
mentaries, in naming and tabulating these other 
spheres, portray a most curious dogmatic assurance of 
knowing things to be such and not otherwise. Whether 
these spheres were purely imaginary or not, we shall, 
^ MA. on Sta. 120, at end. ^ DA. III. 1029. ® Ibid. 
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I think, never know. Nevertheless, the Commentator, 
in suggesting that arahanship may be gained by the 
non-returner, although in the nature of things not 
here and now, has not succeeded in cutting himself 
completely adrift from Early Buddhism’s basic notion 
of Becoming, which he usually treats with cold disdain. 
In spite of having striven hard in many and various 
passages to detract from becoming, to condemn it as 
being nothing but lamentation and 111, the Commentator 
is unable to eliminate entirely other lives and other 
worlds from the scheme of things. And such other 
worlds cannot be condemned as altogether worthless 
and full of woe : they are not necessarily spheres 
where those on the three lower Ways store up demerit 
and ill and bad karma. On the contrary, by the 
Commentator’s own showing, they are essential to 
these who are not arahans, providing them with the 
scope and opportunity for their further development, 
for their possible achievement of arahanship, after the 
cessation of this earth-life. 



CHAPTER VII 

Oghatinna : Flood-crossed : An Aspect of 
THE Arahan 

I T is not possible in a work of this nature to enter 
into a discussion of all the terms which, in Pali 
Buddhism, were used either as synonyms of the arahan, 
or as emphasising one or more of his aspects. From 
out of this mass of many and various terms I have 
chosen two ; oghatinna, crossed over the flood, and 
pdrangata, going or gone beyond, for some investiga- 
tion, These terms form respectively the subject- 
matter of this chapter and of the one following. 

I have selected these two for several reasons. In 
the first place, they are closely connected one with the 
other. Secondly, the notion of oghatinna became allied 
with, even in all probability identified with, the notion 
of dsava-khtna, or as it was later khindsava, the destruc- 
tion of the asavas, which itself is another leading 
synonym of the arahan (and a term whose history has 
yet to be written). Thirdly, I have chosen these two 
concepts because, in the history of each, we can see 
something of that mode of thought wliich was at 
work, changing the Sakyan phase of Early Buddhism 
into the Monastic phase of Early Buddhism. I 
have called attention to these shi ftin g values in 
Chapter I. 

17 
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This chapter attempts to give some elucidation of 
the interesting but difficult phrase oghatima, “ crossed 
over the flood/’ or “ flood-crossed.” This phrase is 
almost always used metaphorically in Pali literature, 
and as an epithet of the arahan. In the few cases 
where the verb farati is used literally it means crossing 
a river ^ or the ocean {satnuddd)?" The origin of the 
compound term oghatinna is a matter for speculation. 
For in no part of the Canon is any indication given of 
how it arose; and, with one or two exceptions, the 
majority of the canonical passage where this compound 
occurs give no hint of what the term ogha connotes. 
We learn nothing much more from such passages than 
that the flood is to be crossed and that this is difficult. 
It hence appears that ogha is something dangerous, and 
that the crossing of it, when accomplished, is praise- 
worthy and beneficial. 

In inventing the term oghatima, and in incorporating 
\t in their Way to arahanship, it is not likely that the 
earliest Sakyans, who were Indians, had the sea in 
mind. For the word for sea, samudda, was there and 
was used. The same may also be true of the later 
Buddhists of Ceylon. For in spite of the fact that 
Ceylon is an island, the great monasteries were inland ; 
hence the sea would have played but little part in the 
life and thoughts of the monks. It is therefore more 
reasonable to suppose that the allegorical use of ogha 
was drawn from the idea of some mighty river, such 

1 Vin. I. 191 (Aciravatl) ; Vin. II. 65, A. II. 200 (ttadi). 

« Ja. III. 189. 
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as the Ganges. The rivers of India, besides becoming 
swollen and rapid as a direct result of the rains, ate 
also fed by the nullahs of hilly districts. These fill 
swiftly and deeply after the monsoons have burst, and 
their waters descend towards the rivers with such 
incredible speed, that people who were a moment before 
crossing a dry river bed are often overwhelmed by 
the flood. India was then a land of wide unbridged 
rivers, and of countless nuUahs in full spate during the 
rains. Oghatima, a highly significant metaphor for 
waters, might have been suggested by either of these 
natural phenomena, to which there is nothing com- 
parable in Ceylon. Certainly Ceylon has its floods. 
But its great monasteries of Anuradhapura and Polon- 
naruwa were situated in the plains at the north end 
of the island, where no waters ever rushed down 
a nullah, and they were sufficiently far away from 
the Mahaweliganga to be beyond the reach of its 
floods. 'Hence the conclusion is warranted that the 
term came from India. It follows that it may be of 
great antiquity, and belongs to the early Buddhist 
teaching. 

In the earlier Pali works tinm, “ crossed over ” 
(past participle of tarati) and other parts of taraii are 
sometimes used alone,^ giving no indication of what 
it was that has been crossed over. Different parts of 
this verb are also frequently combined with some noun 
which represents that which is or ought to be crossed 
over. This is consistently the case in later Pah works. 

1 Sn. J59, 515, 545, <5j8 ; D. III. 54: It. 125. 
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And the idea of introducing a state “ crossed over ” 
as complementary to the “crossing” had also been 
present to the compilers of the Katha Upanisad. For 
in one passage in this Upanisad is found the notion 
that “ having crossed over both hunger and thirst . . . 
one rejoices in heaven.” ^ This same Upanisad also 
speaks with approbation of crossing over birth and 
death.^ 

In Pali literature, that which is or ought to be 
crossed over is sometimes sorrow and lamentation 
{timasokapariddavd),^ sometimes doubt {tinnakatham- 
katha) ^ and sometimes cleaving {visatlikd)P But most 
usually it is ogha-mahogha, the flood, the great flood, a 
word which is often in the singular in the earlier works.® 
In cases where ogha appears as the first term in the 
compound oghatinna^ it is not possible to determine 
whether it should be translated as “ the flood ” or as 
“ floods.” Later o^a is spoken of as the four floods 
or as the fourfold flood. This will be discussed 
presently. 

Tima is defined as atikkantaP which in its primary 
sense means : having gone beyond, passed over, 

^ Katha, I. 12. * Katha, I. 17. 

* Dhp. 195 ; Sn. 1052. * Sn. 17, 86, 567. 

® Sn. 8 j7 ; A. IV. 434. 

* e.g. Sn. 4, 175-4, 183-4, 771, 94J, 1032, 1059, 1064, 1069-70 ; 
Dhp. 25 ; S. I. I, 53, 193, 208, 214; S. V. 168, 186 ; Thag. 7, 
88, 681, 880, 894 ; Thig. 10 ; A. II. 200 ff.. It. § 107 ; and cf. Vv. 
64 (28), 82 (7). 

’ Sn. 178, 1082-3, ti45 ; S. I. 3, 142 ; Thag, 572. 

*DhA.m. 252; Nd. I. 113. 
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crossed ; and in its secondary sense : having overcome, 
conquered. This is important, since it introduces the 
notion, however covertly, of active endeavour and 
victory after a struggle. Synonyms for it are also 
given as otinm ^ (descended), nittinm ® (got out of, 
crossed, overcome), atikkanta, samatikkanta (crossed 
over, transcended, escaped from), vUivatta (having 
passed or overcome, gone through, spent).^ Another 
and a longer list of synonyms begins with these, and 
proceeds to others : gone beyond, attained beyond, 
gone to and attained the summit, the end, the climax, 
perfection (in this world), protection, salvation, a 
refuge, fearlessness, cessation from becoming, the 
undying, nibbana.* Tima is also defined as having 
done the journey, having traversed the span of life, as 
being perfected, as having kept the good life, and as 
being established in the highest teaching.® Hence it 
appears as a word of tremendous import laden with 
the essence of the Buddhist doctrine. Gotama himself, 
the great arahan, with the epithet “ crossed over ” 
{tinno), is said to preach the doctrine of crossing over ; ® 
and again with the same epithet, he is said to have saved 
mankind or to have helped them over.’ The com- 
pilers of the Itivuttaka may have had these passages in 

^ Or utinna, uttima, 

^ Nd. I. 159, Nd. 11 . 284, both read nitinna, 

3 Ibid. IL 284. 

* Ibid, L 159. For some of these terms, cf. Ibid. II. 436, where 
they are given as synonyms for pdran^ the other shore. 

3 IL 284. «D. III. 55. 

^ Sn. 545 {tinno tares* imatj pajaip) ; cf. M, I. 386. 
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mifld when they declared, that one who has crossed over 
is the best of those who can help others to cross over.^ 
In the striking “ litany ” in the Patisambhidamagga 
the helper is not called “ crossed over,” but since he 
is a Buddha, this is doubtless implied. For it is said, 
“ The whole universe is plunged into a great flood ; 
for it there is no other saviour from the flood but me. 
When the Lord Buddhas see this there arises a great 
pity for living beings.” ^ 

Among the many characteristics of the samam who 
has crossed over are absence of any wish to hurt any- 
body, an untroubled state, a complete lack of self- 
conceit or arrogance (ussadd),^ and compassion.'* A 
Commentary shows ® that one who has no arrogance 
anywhere in the worlds is an arahan who has destroyed 
the asavas. Ussada is said to comprise seven bad 
qualities, namely rdga (passion), dosa (ill-will), moha 
(confusion), mam (pride), ditthi (false views) kiksa 
(corruptions), kamma (work),® all of which must be 
annihilated before a man can win the goal. For it is 
said that he attains to renunciation by the destruction 
of passion, ill-will, and confusion, and by the very 
condition of the absence of these.’ In this way also 
he attains to the love of solitude, to kindness of heart, 
to the absence of craving, of thirst and of ignorance. 
Thus he has completed all his work, the asavas are 

1 It. p. 125. ' * Pts. I. 129. 

® Nd. I. 72 ; cf. SnA. 467, tmbSussadahhavena anussadatt. 

* Sn. 515. ® Nd. I. 72. 

* Ibid, kamma is defined at Vism. 94. ’ Vin. I. 183. 
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rooted out,^ and he has made an end of birth and 
death,2 for he has broken down the fetter of the craving 
for becoming.3 Having crossed over, there is nothing 
left for him to do, no increase to be added to that 
which had been done.^ “ Crossed over ” is even in 
a Commentary defined as having acquired omniscience.^ 

So far very little hint has been given of what the 
flood represents. The truth is that the texts them- 
selves are remarkably silent on this point, and the 
explanations are left to the Commentaries. But in one 
textual passage the realm of death, the culmination of 
birth and old age, is called the flood that is hard to 
cross.® This is explained in the Commentary ’ to mean 
the great flood of sai^sdra (the round of lives, worlds).® 
Those who are twisted round and round in sa^sdra 
are also twisted round and round in birth and death, 
for they are pursued by birth.® But for him who has 
crossed over the whole round of satjsdra, there is no 
more becoming again. To say that the flood is the 
realm of death is virtually equivalent to saying that it 
is birth and old age. Yet when these are spoken of 
as being crossed over,^° they are not designated as the 
flood. Indeed, when Mettagu is represented as asking 
the Lord how steadfast men {dhird) can cross the flood, 

1 Vin. I. ; S. I. 48. * S. I. 48. 

* Vin. I. 183. “ Ibid . ; Vin. III. 158 ; S. I. 48. 

® SnA. 35. ® Thig. 10. ThigA. 13. 

* Cf. Cmy. on Thag. 1131, at Pss. Breth., p. 378 n. 6. Ogf)a 
here in the plural ; cf. Bss. Breth.y verse 681 ; Asl. 49 ; DhA. I. 
255 ; VvA. 284. 

* Nd. II. 282, 284. 


Sn. 1045, to48> 1060, 
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and also birth and old age, these appear to be supple- 
mentary to one another rather than identical.^ 

A psychological aspect of the flood emerges when 
it is called the flood of kdma (sense-desires).2 Those 
who are carried away by this flood, not understanding 
sense-desire, are destined when they die to go from 
becoming to becoming on the wheel of rebirth. But- 
those who understand sense-desire, go beyond the 
world, with no reason to fear, having destroyed the 
asavas.^ The flood of desire is itself identified with 
the realm of sa^sdra.^ This is possibly justified by a 
verse in the Sutta-Nipata where Gotama is referred to 
as he who cuts off desire, who is free from commotion, 
who forsakes pleasure, who has crossed the flood, who 
is delivered, and who has left sa^sdra behind,^ and 
is kappdtlta (has overcome time), and therefore an 
arahan.® For these epithets may all have the same 
significance. 

Further insistence that the flood consists of psycho- 
logical states appears in the elucidation of an old riddle 
which runs, “ he who has crossed the flood should cut 

1 Sn. 1052. A. III. 69 ; Nd. II. 284. 

® A. HI. 69, The four asavas are kdma (sensuous desire), 
hhava (becoming), ditthi (false views), and avijjd (ignorance). 
Probably the three asavas : kdma^ hhava^ and avijjd are older than 
that of ditthi, 

4 Nd.'il. 284. 

^ Sn. iioi. kappanjaham^ lit. one who has left time behind, 
cut off saysdra^ an arahan. But at DA. I. 103 and SnA. 566, 
there are said to be dve kappa : tanhd-kappo ca ditthi-kappo ca. 

* Sn. 373- 
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Five, leave Five, further cultivate Five ; then tran- 
scending the Five ties {sanga) he wins the name of 
oghatinna’^ This riddle is explained in the Dhammapada 
Commentary ^ and in the Theragatha Commentary. 
The five that should be cut are the first Five Fetters 
of the lower sort,^ which should be cut by means of 
the first three Ways. The Five which should be left 
are the second Five Fetters : ® they should be abandoned 
and cut by means of the Way to Arahanship. The 
Five that should be developed are the Five Faculti6s 
of faith and the rest, which should be cultivated when 
the second Five Fetters have been abandoned. The 
Five Ties to be overcome are passion, hatred, confusion, 
pride, and wrong views.^ He who has overcome these, 
being thus a destroyer of the Five Ties, is called a 
bhikkhu who has crossed the flood. Thus in the 
interpretation of the riddle, the flood stands for fifteen 
states of mind : the Five Fetters which impede a man 
on his entrance to the Ariyan Way, the five which impede 
him in his progress towards the end of the Way, and 
the Five Ties. Two Commentaries speak of the flood 
as the flood of the corruptions {kilesd).^ 

There are two interesting differences between the 
older and the later works in their treatment of the 

1 DhA. IV. 109. 

^ Usually given as ; delusion of the self, doubt, the taint of 
rites and ceremonial observances, the lust of sense, ill-will. 

^ Usually given as : lust of form, lust of the formless, pride, 
excitement, ignorance. 

^ The same as the first five ussadd, 

® DhA. I. 255 ; SA, 1 . 187 ; cf. SnA. 18, 
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flood. In the first place, the earlier works speak 
almost entirely of ogha in the singular, while the later 
works speak of four floods, or of the fourfold flood. 
In one canonical passage, however, a five-fold flood is 
mentioned.^ The Commentator ^ says that this may 
either be the five-doored flood of the kilesas (/.<?. arising 
because of the five senses) ; or the five lower and the 
five higher fetters. But this canonical passage is 
unique. The usual view, otherwise almost uniformly 
stated, is that there are four floods.^ In the second 
place, in the earlier works it is rare to find the flood 
described, while in the later works the four floods are 
usually specified, namely, as the flood of kama (sensuous 
desires),'* of hhava (becoming),® of ditthi (false views),® 
and of avijja (ignorance).'^ These are the same as the 
four asavas, by the destruction of which a man or 
woman wins nibbana and is assured of the final bliss 
of arahanship. 

The achievement of such a blissful state (nibbana) 
is one of the highest ideals set forth by hlonastic 
Buddhism. Those who have realised this ideal, whose 

1 S. I. 126. 2 SA. I. 187. 

s D. in. 230, 276 ; S. IV. 175, 257 ; S. V. 59, 136, 191, 241-2, 
251, 253, 292, 309; DhA. IV. 109; SnA. 234; SnA. 214, 275, 
362 (where they are not specified) ; Nd. I. 57, 159 ; Nd. II. 178 ; 
Cmy. on S. I. i, where ignorance is called “ ignorance-begotten 
desires ” ; VvA. 284. 

* SA. I. 17, kdmogha — kamagmesu chandaraga. 

® Ibid, — rupdrupabhavesu chandaraga. 

® Ibid, the sixty-two heretical views. 

’ Ibid. “ of the four truths.” 
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training in self-mastery is completed, are called arahans. 
Progress towards the goal of arahanship may be slow 
or it may be rapid. Those who have achieved it are 
described as possessing various characteristics, usually 
differing in individual cases. Throughout Pali litera- 
ture one characteristic appears to be of supreme import- 
ance, the hall-mark par excellence of the arahan ; that 
of having extirpated the asavas which destroy and 
consume. Originally the appellation “ crossed over ” 
did not possess great significance. It usually appeared 
in groups with other epithets, their cumulative presence 
giving to the man or woman so described the right of 
the title of arahan. In later Buddhist documents, in 
the Commentaries, one epithet alone and apart from 
all others, khindsava, having destroyed the asavas, itself 
a late term and not of the original Sakya, was regarded 
as sufficient to identify a man or a woman as an arahan. 
To say that a man had destroyed the asavas was, in 
these works, equivalent to saying that he was an arahan. 
And here, too, a definite meaning was ascribed to 
“ crossed over ” ; this was exactly similar to that of 
having extirpated the asavas. For the states which 
wbre said to be “ crossed over ” were identified with 
the asavas which were destroyed. Hence it would 
appear that, although oghatinna never came to share the 
incontestable distinction of khindsava, it did become, 
at least in the minds of the commentators, equivalent 
to it, connoting identical victories, and possessed of the 
same liberating qualities. 

This is plainly brought out in one passage, where 
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“ having subdued the flood ” is defined as having 
crossed the fourfold flood of desire, becoming, false 
views, ignorance. Having overcome this, the man is 
called gone beyond,^ gone to nibbana, a winner of 
nibbana.^ Grounds for such a development are to be 
found in the earlier works. Gotama himself is referred 
to as the perfectly enlightened One who has crossed 
the flood and is freed from the asavas.^ Again he is 
called the Tathagata who is well-composed, who has 
crossed the flood, who knows dhamma by means of 
the highest vision, who is freed from the asavas, and 
who bears his last body.^ Nanda deems that those 
who can be called crossed over the flood are those 
who have understood craving, who are freed from the 
asavas, who have left what has been seen, thought, 
and heard in this world, and all good works and 
ceremonial observances, and who have indeed made 
renunciation of various kinds.® Steadfast men are 
said to call him a who knows the world by highest 
vision, and who, after crossing the flood and the ocean, 
breaks his bonds, is independent, and freed from the 
asavas.® 

This close relationship between oghatinm and the 
destruction of the asavas was to some extent taken up 
by the Commentaries, perhaps as a forerunner of the 
final identification of the two notions ; and in various 
passages they simply exist side by side with one another. 
For example, in one passage “ crossed over ” is defined 

^ SnA. 35. ® Nd. I. 160. ® Sn. 178, 1145. 

* Sn. 47!. ® Sn. 1082, 1083. * Sn. 219. 
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to mean : gone to a place that formerly one longed 
for. One does not go to this place merely as a stream- 
attainer {sotdpannd) ; but one goes to the other shore. 
This means that one has attained to arahanship, with 
all the asavas destroyed, transcending all things, to 
the deepest peace, to nibbana.^ In addition, the idea 
of four seems to have been present in a comparatively 
early work. For in the Dialogues,^ not only are the 
four floods (in the plural) called the floods of sense- 
desires, of becoming, of false views, and of ignorance ; 
but they are also called the four things to be rejected 
or eliminated. It is possible that these passages may 
have done something towards establishing a precedent 
for calling the four floods by the same names as the 
four asavas. 

Various methods of crossing the flood are given. 
Many of them are connected with the Way, the Way to 
arahanship and nibbana. Thus the flood that is diffi- 
cult to cross completely is crossed by means of this one 
sole Way,® by cultivation of the Way,^ by the Ariyan 
Eightfold Way,® by cultivating the Ariyan Eightfold 
Way,® so as to lead to the comprehension, realisation, 
wearing down of the floods ; by means of the ship of 
the Noble Way.'^ It is also said that it can be crossed 

^ SnA. 35 ; cf. SnA. 362, where pdragatam — nihhdnappattam \ 
cf. SnA. 258; and see below, p. 303. 

2 D. III. 231, 276. 

® S. V. 168 ; ekdyano maggo = Q.m'j. ekar>iaggo = MK. I. 229; 
cf. K.S. V. 1 19, n. 2. 

* SnA. 273. “ S. IV. 257. 

® S. V. 39 ; cf. ibid, iotyoga. ’ ThigA. 13. 
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by learning the best dhamtna ; ^ by discerning the 
inherent nothingness of things, by being thoughtful, 
and by the reflection that there is nothing.^ It may 
also be crossed by bhikkhus who take as a basis and 
establish themselves in the third jhana^ after having 
progressed stage by stage on the paths that lead to 
permanence, to the realm of naught, to neither-percep- 
tion-nor-non-perception, to traversing the flood and 
right up to noble deliverance.^ It may also be crossed 
by faith,® and by the heaped-up accumulation of good.® 
FuU understanding should enable a man to cross the 
flood of perceptions.’ Well might Vangisa say ; 

“ Yea, thou hast shown a Way by many methods 
For crossing o’er the torrent safe to land.” ® 

It is also said that bhikkhus by mutual reliance lead 
the good life for the sake of crossing the flood.® Also, 
that the wise man by rousing himself, by zeal, by 
restraint of his faculties and by self-mastery can make 
for himself an island which no flood can wash away.^® 
For by such means the wise man, endowed with the 
wisdom of the essence of dhamma is able to make an 
island, difficult to obtain, which is the refuge of creatures 
in the deep ocean (sagard) of saysdra and the fruit of 
arahanship. The flood can also be withstood by a 

^ Sn. 1064. ® Sn. 1070. 

s MA. on II. 265. 4 M. II. 265 ; cf. M. I. 41 ff. 

* Sn. 183-5 > S. I. 214; Miln. 36. For some remarks on 
the comparatively low place assigned to faith in the Buddhist 
view, Questions of King Milinda, vol. i. 56, n. i, S.B.E. XXXV. 

»ThigA. 13. »Nd. I. 57. 

» S. I. ic)3 ; Thag. 1243. » It. § toy. 


wDhp. 25. 
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dyke,^ which is thetefore like an arahan whom the flood 
is unable to destroy. ^ But a bhikkhu with a distraught, 
unsteady mind who associates with vicious friends, sinks 
down into the flood and drowns beneath its waves.® 

Hemavata, asking the Lord “ who crosses the flood 
and who does not sink into the deep,” ^ is said to ask 
the first question at the stage of a probationer {sekha) 
and the second at the stage of an adept {asekha).^ The 
Commentary explains ® that the bhikkhu who is freed 
from the asavas does not sink down into the deeps of 
rebirth {anmvd)^ as annava is here defined.’ 

Candama also asks Gotama how we may pass the 
flood and not drown in the deep {anmvd)? To which 
Gotama is reputed to have replied in the following 
verses ; 

He that in virtuous habit ever walks, 

Has wisdom, and is ever well-composed, 

Who stirs up effort, and the self makes firm, 

’Tis he does cross the flood, so hard to cross. 

Whoso delights not in the things of sense, 

Who has overcome the fetter (strong) of form, 

Delight in rebirth having, too, destroyed, 

’Tis he that never in the depths does sink.” 

At another passage where the flood and the deep 
are both called in question,® it is said that the flood is 
crossed by faith and the deep by zeal. Such uses of 
the ocean {sagard) and the deep {annava) seem to suggest 

1 Sn. 4 ; Thag. 7. * DhA. I. 25 5 . ® Thag. 681. 

* Sn. 173. ® SnA. 214. * SnA. 215. 

’ SnA. 214. ® S. I. 33. ® Sn. 183 ; S. I. 214 ; Miln. 36. 
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that a distinction between these and the flood was 
deliberately made. 

The power of virtue as an agency in crossing the 
flood is again mentioned when Salha the Licchavi is 
reputed to have said to Gotama that there are samanas 
and brahmanas who define the traversing of the flood 
in two ways : by reason of the purity of morals, and 
by reason of the detestation of asceticism. Gotama 
says that he calls purity of morals a certain limb of 
samanahood. Those samanas and brahmanas who 
learn loathsome asceticism, who see excellence in it 
and who adhere to it are unable to cross the flood. 
Further, those whose conduct of body, speech, and 
thought, and whose way of living are impure, are not 
fitted by knowledge and insight for the highest peace.^ 
But those recluses and brahmans who do not learn 
loathsome asceticism and who have no dealings with 
it are able to cross the flood. And so are those whose 
conduct is pure in body, thought, speech, and liveli- 
hood.® A muni like this who abides, having thrown 
aside all bodily evil and so on,® andrwho does not covet 
sensual pleasure, and who has crossed the flood is 
envied by creatures who are still tied to sensual plea- 
sures,* or who are still enslaved by desire.® And those 
who adhere to the desire for realities {vatthu-kdmd) ® 

^ A. 11 . zoo. ® A. 11 . zoi. 

9 SnA. 557. * Sn. 8z3. ® Nd. 1 . 282. 

9 Usually combined with kilesa-kama, or desire as property 
of a stained character. Cf. Nd. I. i where the members of each 
class are fully given. Asl. 62; Nd. I. 159, 246; Nd. 11 . 202 ; 
DhA. II. 162 ; III. 240. Cf. SnA. 1 12 for vattbu-kSma alone. 
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are envied, as they say that one who is free from debt 
is envied by debtors. For having crossed the four 
floods, they have carried out the teaching to the climax 
of arahanship.^ As the Niddesa says, “ the arahan has 
crossed over the flood of sensuous pleasure, the flood 
of becoming, the flood of false views, and the flood of 
ignorance,” 2 

Another way to cross the flood® is to know our- 
selves, or the individual, and whence arise passion, 
hate, greed, repulsion, love, and terror. They who 
know this {na^') passion, and so on, and whence it and 
these other states arise, repress it and these other 
states. These are all the outcome of our individuality,^ 
of what we are here and now as users of body and 
of mind. Hence if individuality is destroyed, these 
states, the roots of ill, are annihilated. There are 
several dangerous things that drag us backward to the 
hither shore.® They constitute the five fetters of the 
lower sort : the lust of sense, ill-will, the delusion of 
the self, the taint of rites and ceremonial observances, 
and doubt.® The first three of these fetters are. im- 
portant. A few remarks on the flood of sensuous 
desire have already been made, and much might be 
said about doubt. The taint of rites and ceremonial 
performances was probably included as a safeguard 
against brahminical practices. A great deal might be 
written about the delusion of the self, but in passing 

iSoA. 557. *N<i. I. 115. *8.1.207. 

* attasamhhutd = SnA. 304, attabhdvato jaiS. 

« S. I. 208. « Cf. Thig., w. 16}, 166. 

18 
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only one reference \vill be given. It conveys the 
necessity for not cleaving to the self, but of being 
emptied of it. It declares that he who has crossed 
over the four floods, who has left the hither shore 
with its person-pack or complex, and has reached the 
safety and security of nibbana, the further shore, is 
said to be “ crossed over, gone beyond, the brahmin 
who stands on dry land.” ^ Brahmin is one of the 
names for an arahan.^ He is the best of the four 
types of men to be met with in the world. For he 
has destroyed the asavas, is free from them, delivered 
in mind and insight, and has here and now achieved 
excellence, is endowed with it and abides in it.® The 
samana who has destroyed the asavas, and who is 
therefore an arahan, is called, in words ascribed to 
Gotama, parama^^ paramap^ most excellent. This is 
defined in a Commentary as nibbana, the topmost and 
best of all things.* Thus, having crossed the flood, 
comes to be identified with having waned utterly.® 
Anuruddha® crossed over the flood by delighting 
in Gotama’s teaching, and by leaving behind him his 
parents and all his relatives as well as the joys of sense. 
His case clearly shows that only those who have gone 
out into homelessness, and who have renounced every- 
thing, are capable of crossing over the flood. This 
surely is in opposition to several of the methods already 

1 This description is also given at A. II. 5 ; S. IV. 157. 

® S. IV. 175 ; cf. S. I. 47, D. I. 167 £, A. II. 5. 

»A. II. 5. «SnA. 163. 

^ parinibbana, Vv. 82 (7). * Thig. 894. 
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refetred to, some of which are culled from the most 
ancient documents, and which do not necessitate the 
taking of such fundamental measures. For these 
documents had been composed before monkdom 
claimed the monopoly of the Way to freedom. 
Anuruddha’s reasons for wishing to enter the Order 
provide an enlightening satire on the uses of monastic 
life. He entered from no high motives, from no 
burning desire to cross the flood. He asked his mother 
to give him her permission to leave the world, simply 
because his brother, Mahanama, had detailed to him 
some of the drudgery and hard work incidental to the 
household life, which had such an effect that Anuruddha 
was inspired with a determination to escape from it 
all.i 

Gotama is reported to have given an enigmatic 
reply to a deva who asked him how he crossed the 
flood : “ Unstayed and unstriving did I cross the 

flood ” ®-^that is to say, he crossed, but rightly stayed 
and with right effort. 

A commentarial passage gives an illuminating 
account of the crossing of the fourfold flood.® It 
explains that this is done by means of successively 
acquiring certain necessary mental states. By obtain- 
ing mastery over these states, a man may eventually 
cross all the four floods. The full import of the 
passage is contained in the notion that the crossing 
of each flood, one after another, corresponds to the 
winning of each of the four Ways to Arahanship, one 

1 Vin, II. 181, * S. I. I. * SnA. 234 = SA. I. 330 f. 
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after another. This is, I believe, the only occasion on 
which the four floods are placed in a scale of values, 
a clue to the comparative importance of each one being 
given by means of its correlation with one of the Ways. 

This exposition of the four floods differs from all 
others in that here the sequence runs : ditthi, hhava, 
kdma^ avijjd, instead of the more usual kdma, hhava, 
ditthi, avijjd. It is possible that the Commentary is 
guided by the view that ditthi is the most important 
for the monk, as it saves or damns the man. But it 
is more likely that the commentator fitted a flood to 
the agent — faith, aeal, effort, knowledge — as given in 
each line of the verse. A short table shows the method 
of Commentary in elucidating the verse.^ 

The Verse says In the Commentary 

By faith the flood is crossed — the attainment of the First Way 

is by crossing the flood of ditthi. 
By zeal the deep is crossed — the attainment of the Second Way 

is by crossing the flood of bhava. 
By effort ill is overcome — the attainment of the Third Way 

' is by crossing the flood of kdma. 
By knowledge one is purified — the attainment of the Fourth Way 

is by crossing the flood of avijjd. 

Giving the passage in full, the Commentary declares 
in accordance with the verse that a man crosses the 
flood by faith. But he who is without faith cannot 
spring forward across the flood ; and he who is 
negligent with regard to the five bonds of sensual 
pleasures does not cross the deep of satjsdra. It is 
because the flood is crossed by faith that the faculty of 
^ Sn. i8j = S. I. 214. 
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faith is called the “ proximate cause ” of the Way of 
stream-entry ; and for this reason crossing the flood 
of wrong views is called the Way of stream-entry and 
also stream-entry. Further, if the stream-entrant after 
cultivating good states is endowed with zeal, he is 
established in the second Way, that of a once-returner 
to this world. For having crossed the flood of becom- 
ing by means of the Way of stream-entry he crosses 
the deep of saysdra. Therefore the crossing of the 
flood of becoming is called the Way of once-return, 
or simply once-returning. Anyone on this Way by 
putting forth effort, achieves the third Way, and over- 
coming the flood of sensuous pleasures overcomes ill ; 
and crossing this flood is known as a non-returner. 
If this person by ridding himself of the mud of sensuous 
desire, by purification and by knowledge achieves the 
fourth Way, he has destroyed the constituent of ignor- 
ance by means of the third Way. For this reason 
crossing the flood of ignorance is known as the Way 
to arahanship, or as arahanship. Thus one established 
in the fruit of stream-attainment may rise to the goal 
and climax of arahanship. 

The flood which is to be crossed is spoken of 
with horror by a few bhikkhus who were arahans. 
Devasabha said : 

“ Transcended is the miry bog of lusts. 

Past doom infernal am I safely come 
Past flood and fetter dire to liberty, 

And shed is every form of self-conceit.” ^ 


^ I’hag. 89. 
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Jambuka, detailing austerities ^ he had practised before 
he had taken refuge in Gotama, speaks of himself when 
performing these woe-bringing and ruinous actions as 
being swept along by the great flood.^ Ahgulimala, 
too, as bandit, was swept along by the great flood until 
he found refuge in Gotama.® Upasiva ^ thought that 
he could not cross the great flood alone. In this 
particular case Gotama is made to give pure monk- 
advice and not helpful human advice. He is said to 
suggest, not that Upasiva should find refuge in him, 
but that he should discern the inherent nothingness of 
things.® This discrepancy may perhaps be accounted 
for by the greater age of the Sutta-Nipata, composed 
at a time when the core of self-mastery was considered 
to be self-reliance : a far more austere doctrine than 
any which permits dependence on another, be he man 
or god. But for the old Sakyan teaching the highest 
goal to be sought was latent in the self: was indeed 
man’s highest self. Kappa,® when describing the 
horrors and impurities to which flesh is heir, speaks of 
the body as sinking down into the great flood. In 
such a case the man would be in danger of being 
drowned, for it is said that the very meaning of 
the floods is that they overwhelm and suffocate the 
creatures that have fallen into them.'^ Certainly not all 
of these arahans shared Ajjuna’s remarkable experience 
of actually coming to know the truths as he was being 

^ Cf. D. L 166, 167. ^ Thag. 285. ® Thag. 880. 

* Sn. 1069. ® Sn» 1070. ® Thag. 572, 

’ Comp. PhU., p. 17 1, n. I. 
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borne along in the great flood.^ There would be nothing 
inherently impossible in this, although the flood in 
another passage is spoken of as being crossed by means 
of the fourfold Way.^ That is to say, only after one 
has mastered the cathartic process of the fourfold Way, 
is one considered to have crossed over the flood. 

It may be open to question whether the Commen- 
taries have or have not read more into the conception 
of oghatinna than was originally intended. For little 
enough do we know of what the older works meant 
by this term. The Commentaries have at least the 
characteristic merit of interpreting it, if not in all 
passages, then in the majority, to mean mental states 
as well as the whole round of becomings. They mean 
that the mental states of sensuous desires, false views, 
ignorance, all of which bind men to the cycle of becom- 
ing, are to be crossed over and entirely rooted out. 
This work can be completed here and now. Hence 
nibbana can be won even in this life. But more is 
needed for its achievement than the mere cessation 
from becoming. This indeed is given as one of the 
four floods, and as we have seen, the flood is more 
than once defined as sarjsdra. It would, however, be 
misleading to believe that the victory over the flood of 
becoming could alone insure arahanship : or that it 
would be possible unless the psychological states that 
cause the continuance of becoming were also eradicated. 
For the cessation of wrong psychological states leads 
to the cessation of becoming. We of to-day who 
^ Thag. 88. 2 SnA. 214. 
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either do not believe in the chain of rebirth or who, 
if we do, are not so much afraid of it as were the world- 
weary monk-editors of the texts (since we regard it as 
a field for progress and development towards some- 
thing better than we are now, rather than as an unbear- 
able burden), should acknowledge our debt to the 
Commentaries. But not so much for their emphasis 
on the escape from future becomings, as for the stress 
that they lay upon the necessity to abandon wrong 
states of mind — states that lead to excitement and 
cravings, to doubts, and to misconceptions of the 
conduct of life and thought. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the Commentaries 
give something positive to the notion of oghatinna. 
Like all the steps in the renunciation necessary to the 
pursuit of perfection, crossing the flood is a process 
which begins by getting rid of certain undesirable 
qualities ; but this can only be accomplished by the 
activity of other and desirable qualities. Even if these 
are not mentioned explicitly, without the tacit assump- 
tion of their presence, all talk of “ getting rid of ” is 
vain and empty. In Pali literature the word for will 
had not yet been found, although the idea of willing 
rightly and energetically was prevalent. Implicit in 
the notion of crossing over the flood is the idea of 
crossing it by means of the choosing will. The choice 
of the man or woman who wills is based on right know- 
ledge ; and this is based on the desire to know aright 
and its fulfilment. Such desire and realisation are 
possible only after the mind has been thoroughly 
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cleansed of the cloying, hampering desire for pleasure 
and sensations. Thus it is that the will, in common 
with all those determinations towards asceticism, 
rightly understood, may be directed so as to choose, 
in preference to the lower way, the development of the 
higher, which is the Way of arahanship. 



CHAPTER VIII 
Para : Beyond 

W ITH the concepts of tima, crossed over, and 
oghatima, flood-crossed, and others of a 
similar nature are connected as natural corollaries, the 
notions of both para, beyond, and pdrangata, which has 
hitherto usually been translated “ gone beyond.” But 
if with Mrs Rhys Davids we take gata ^ as a present 
and not a past participle, pdrangata will become “ going 
beyond.” This translation is in accord with the teach- 
ing on Becoming which was one of Sakya’s contribu- 
tions not only to the thought of Gotama’s day, but to 
the religious thought of all time. Pdrangata, going 
beyond, is but one aspect of the larger concept of 
hhava, becoming, a notion surely not absent from 
the Early Upanisads, in spite of their stress on 
Being {g/ as). For the process of becoming includes 
going beyond what is, and again and again beyond. 

Beyond was not originally, I think, intended to 
denote any definite place, which could be set in opposi- 
tion to this place, and where, once one had arrived, 
one could stay with no more journeying ahead. But 
this is what it came to mean to Monastic Buddhism. 

See above, p. 136, and cf. Sugata, the well-going-one s well- 

farer, not the Wellgone. Cf. patipanna, one who is faring. 

aSs 
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Monastic Buddhism craved a wholesale making to 
cease, corresponding to that static conception of the 
All which is one of the outstanding characteristics of 
the Upanisadic teachings. The other world, the world 
beyond this world (idhalokd), was lokuttara or paraloka ; 
and para is nowhere, so far as I know, used as a synonym 
for either of these. It was perhaps intended by original 
Sakya to imply the possibility of an infinite going, an 
infinite improvement, enrichment, and development 
of the self, the macrocosm ever expanding in depth 
and height for the microcosm as this grew in stature 
and vision. 

This potentiality in man to become as That Highest 
was most probably regarded by quite early Buddhism 
(which subscribed to the belief in rebirths, more 
commonly known to the West as transmigration) as 
requiring a process of very long duration for its ful- 
filment, man not coming to be as That without an 
unlimited practice in self-training. This theory is 
supported by those parts of the texts, considered to be 
on other counts early, where para is dissociated from all 
notions implying finality, rest, consummate achieve- 
ment, and is given instead a boundless scope. Such_ 
passages neither provide a synonym for pdra^ nor do 
they give any explicit notion of what, if anything, 
“ beyond ” represents. They thus do not suggest that 
it stands for anything which could be termed finished. 
To my mind this is highly significant, as showing that 
in primitive Sakya the cardinal idea of para was that 
of development. I do not think that the Founder 
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wished to limit this notion. But his followers did this 
for him by insisting on nibbana and arahatta as states 
conterminous with man as perfected, in which, since 
man was perfected, no further development was 
possible. Thus, if Gotama believed in the possibility 
of an infinite development of the character of man, 
there was originally no identification of para with a 
static condition. It was left for his later followers, for 
the Commentators, to tie down the idea ot para, as 
they had tied down the idea of arahatta, to nibbana, 
the state where all effort ceases. This meant that, for 
them, para became some fixed state, and that the 
original idea of process, dynamic and unending, of a 
man continually going beyond what he is at present, 
was confined within a state whose chief characteristic 
was finality. Going beyond, therefore, as an ideal 
automatically renewed in a man’s self-development, is 
a concept differing widely from that into which the 
Commentaries crowded all the various facets of nirodha, 
stopping. 

For this boundlessness inherent in the early Sakyan 
notion of para later ceased to appeal to the Buddhist 
world, and in particular to monkdom. Moreover, 
with Becoming’s fall from favour, para also shrivelled. 
Perfection was gradually thought to be attainable here 
and now, rather than to be garnered in a succession of 
rebirths. For the idea of a renewal of rebirths also 
came to be regarded with dread. With this collapse 
of everything implied by Becoming there was a waning 
of the Sakyan departure from static Being ; and those 
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who came after Gotama fell in with ^ the brahminical 
view of para, as this is expressed in various passages 
in the Upanisads. It is most striking to find that in 
all these passages para is united with some object, 
with something gone beyond. It never stands alone, 
untrammelled. Thus : 

(1) Cause me to cross over to the other shore of 

sorrow.^ 

(2) Shows the further shore of darkness.® 

(3) By it one will go to the further shore of darkness.^ 

(4) Success to you in crossing to the further shore 

beyond darkness.® 

(5) The safe shore of fearlessness.® 

('6) For those who seek to cross over to the fearless 
further shore.’ 

(7) Having crossed beyond the limited.® 

(8) Having crossed over with the raft of the syllable 

Om to the other side of the space in the 
heart.® 

(9) You lead us across to the shore beyond 

ignorance.^® 

^ According as we see these Upanisads in which para occurs 
as earlier than the rise of Buddhism, it might be said that in this 
limiting of para a reversion to their outlook or expressions had 
been made. If we think of them as contemporaneous with 
Buddhism, some idea in the air might have been responsible for 
the limiting in both “ systems.” 

* Chan. 7. I. 3. For the translations of these quotations I 
am indebted to R. E. Hume’s Thirteen Principal Upanisbads. 

* Chan. 7. 26. 2. * Maitri, 6. 30. ® Mund. 2. 2. 6. 

* Katha, 2. ii. ’ Ibid. 3. 2. * Maitri, 6. 21. 

* Ibid. 6, 28, PraSna, 6. 8. 
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In all these passages para stands either explicitly or 
implicitly in relation to something else. It is an attri- 
bute of changelessness — a notion which was in direct 
opposition to the Buddhist view that everything, in- 
cluding man, is in a state of continual flux. 

Mrs Rhys Davids, in a note on her introduction to 
Gradual Sayings, III. says ^ that “ early monastic Bud- 
dhism saw, in attha, perfected manhood already to be 
won here on earth.” As this view gained ground, 
para became limited, because in accordance with this 
view para came to be thought of as the goal won after 
something had been crossed over. It came to. be 
identified with nibbana and arahatta, states so perfected 
that for him who has attained to them no further 
change is conceivable. The perfected man stopped at 
these states : he had done what was to be done after 
the traverse had been safely accomplished. Mrs 
Rhys Davids goes on to say in this introduction, that 
“ original Buddhism saw in it (/.?. in atthd) something 
uttarip, ‘ beyond,’ not realisable on earth.” Thus 
uttarif) appears to be of the nature of an alternative 
expression to the original Sakyan significance of pdrap. 
I think it may be found, however, that uttarip retained 
boundlessness as its major characteristic, and escaped 
from identification with the goal itself as, with the 
dosing-in of life to attainments realisable here and 
now, happened in the case of para. 

Two instances of the occurrence of uttarip may be 
called to mind. Both appear in the Anguttara : one 
» C.S. III. ix. n. y 
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in the Book of Fives,^ the other in the Books of Sixes 
The one says, “ Consider the bhikkhu v/ho masters 
Dhamma . . . but knows not through insight the goal 
beyond {uttarm c’ assa panmya atthap na ppajdmt'i)^ 
This leaves the goal (atthd), though known through 
insight, remote, unattained ; and there is no explanatory 
clause calling it the destruction of the asavas, or any- 
thing denoting finality which, in Monastic Buddhism, 
appears to have taken the place of attha as the goal. 
The second Anguttara passage says of a bhikkhu who, 
“ endowed with six things shall in no long time win 
to greatness and growth in conditions {dhammesu)P 
“ that as his sixth endowment he uttarin ca patdreti.” 
Mr E. M. Hare translates this ^ as “ drives across to the 
beyond,” and speaks of it as “ a striking and unique (?) 
phrase.” To my mind this translation, in taking 
uttarip as a noun,^ runs the risk of suggesting “the 
beyond ” as a definite place or a definite state — ^instead 
of, as was intended by primitive Sakya, a field which 
stretches out infinitely. I find Nyanatiloka’s transla- 
tion, “ strebt immer hoher ” ^ more exact both in 
letter and in spirit as regards uttarip ; although patdreii, 
which is a causative verb, cannot be exactly translated 
by strebt or streht immer. Besides, the Pali has other 
and much more widely accepted terms for streben. 
But the notion of striving ever higher fits in better with 

1 A. III. 88 ; for tat-uttariy, cf. above, pp. 39, 241. 

2 A. III. 432. SG.J. III. 303. 

* In the P.T.S. Diet, it is given as an adverb only. 

® V^den des Buddha, IV. 144. 
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the five preceding endowments than does the more 
dramatic “ driving across to the beyond.” This 
translation is analagous to that in Majjhima,^ where 
the cowherd is said to drive his flocks across the river 
to the further shore, pdrimatj-tirat) patdresi uttaran-tiran. 
I think that a possible translation of uttarip patdreti 
would be “ he makes himself drive farther across,” 
which would mean that the more he is developed, the 
more he carries through, the final achievement being 
left quite indeterminate. This rendering has incident- 
ally the merit of consideration for the variant reading 
for patdreti, namely, pakaroti, to effect, to perform, to 
make, to do. 

To return to pdrangata. As “ going beyond ” it 
opens up a vista of a process which is not necessarily 
limited ; but which implies that as often as the goal is 
approached it as constantly recedes. For the more a 
man develops his character the more he realises that 
perfection contains within itself all the eternal verities, 
all fulness and richness, all integration and harmony ; 
and, for all that one may know intellectually that these 
are among the characteristics of perfection, perfection 
itself is inapprehensible except by a being made perfect. 
He who could be called a goer beyond {J>dragu) or going 
beyond (pdrangata) was undoubtedly on the right way 
and was undoubtedly more advanced spiritually than 
one of whom these terms could not be predicated. Yet 
I do not believe that original Sakya had any idea, con- 
scious or otherwise, of tying down the notion of 

1 M. I. 225. 
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pdrangatay to the achieved, finite condition* where no 
desire for change would exist. It only meant, in calling 
a person pdrangata, that he was more developed than 
one who had not yet begun the journey, or that he 
was one who was in process of working out his own 
self-development, leaving each stage behind as it 
became for him not-beyond {a-pdrd). 

But as time passed and the worth of the notion of 
hhava became depreciated into meaning lives full of ill, 
the notion of the infinite development implied in the 
term pdrangata also waned until it was made identifiable 
with some definite concept. No longer was man the 
goer beyond, or going beyond ; but some states, the 
asavas, death, sorrow, in being crossed over came to 
be recognised as that beyond which he went. It is 
interesting to notice in passing that the early history of 
the term brahman is exactly the reverse of the Buddhist 
history of the term pdrangata. Brahman meant prayer 
before if meant the man who prays. Pdrangata was in 
Sakya originally (the man) going beyond; then the 
state of having gone beyond something. Yet I think 
that this interpretation is largely the result of a false 
view of gata, due to two causes. In the first place, 
translators have usually rendered it “ gone,” seeing mgata 
a past participle. And in the second place, they have 
done this because para and pdrangata often appear in 
the Pali texts in close connection with tinna, past parti- 
ciple of tarati. It is therefore rather natural to translate 
the sequence tinnapdrangata by “crossed over, gone 
beyond,” as though the mere fact of crossing gets one 

19 
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Dmewhere where one was not before. Of course it 
oes, but not necessarily to the end of the Way, to 
ome final state of bliss or rest where all effort may 
ease. Failure to recognise that having crossed over 
tiere is still going beyond to be done, which gata taken 
s a present participle suggests, has been responsible 
or a certain amount of confusion, in which the fineness 
if the belief “ crossed over, going beyond,” going 
leyond indefinitely as a result of the preliminary crossing 
iver, has been lost sight of. 

The men who came after Gotama, “ repeaters ” and 
ommentators, have fallen into this error (on account 
if their depreciation of hhava), as much as have latter- 
lay Western exponents of Buddhism who have con- 
used monastic Buddhism with original Sakya. The 
emainder of this chapter will be devoted to an investi- 
;ation first of para as a free concept ; and then of the 
'•arious ways in which it and pdrangata were nailed 
lown hard and fast to some definite achievement, to 
ome static conclusion, which debarred all subsequent 
ravel on the “ upward-mounting Way.” 

Vara (adjective, adverb) means (i) beyond, that is, 
‘ higher ” in space ; (2) further in time ; (3) (adjective, 
leuter noun) another, others. In the first sense it may 
)e used for the world which is beyond {paraloka) this 
vorld (idhaloka), and in this way was used in the 
Jpanisads. The other two meanings of para are well 
mown and need not be discussed here. 

With para is connected para. This can be used 
'i) as a preposition with the ablative, meaning across. 
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beyond. When used in this way it usually bears a 
literal and not a metaphorical sense, such as para- 
Gangaja, across, beyond the Ganges.^ (2) As a neuter 
noun, meaning the other side, the beyond. In all the 
verses of the Uragasutta of the Sutta-Nipata the some- 
what puzzling phrase jahdti orapdray recurs.^ Orapdrap 
might be translated as the below and the above, the 
lower and the higher worlds, this world and the world 
beyond, or as this and the further shore. Or I suppose 
the phrase might be rendered as “ he abandons what 
is beyond (pdra) this world {ora)” he abandons the 
beyond of this world. This would mean taking 
orapdra as analogous to maccudhejjapdra, beyond the 
realm of death (Sn. 1146), and as a bahuvrihi and not 
as a dvandha compound. I think that Lord Chalmers’ 
translation of jahdti orapdrap by “he sheds beliefs in 
this or after-worlds ” ® is unnecessarily far-fetched, and 
not so much in accordance with the spirit of early 
Buddhism as the rendering which I have suggested. 
This suggestion would mean that it is not sufficient 
merely to attain to the beyond of this world ; it is not 
the end of what man is potentially capable of attaining. 
For he can leave the beyond of this lower world to 
proceed ever further in development. This is better 
brought out in FausbolFs translation : ^ “ the bhikkhu 
leaves this and the further shore,” for this rendering 

^ S. I. 207 = 214 ; SnA. 228. 

* Sn. I fF. ® Sn. H.O.S. vol. 37, 1932. 

* S.B.E. X. He evidently bases his translation on the Cmy, 
SnA. 1 3, which says that para is the name of tlra, bank or shore. 
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implies that he has sfct out on a journey whose end is 
not necessarily in sight. 

Allied with para is pdragu. This means (i) a goer 
beyond, or to the beyond, a yon-farer ; one who has 
crossed, transcended, passed ; (2) gone to the end of, 
reached perfection in, well versed in. In this latter 
sense it is often used in the compound vedaparagu of 
one who is an authority on the Vedas,^ perfect in his 
knowledge in them, well versed in them. Mantapdragd 2 
is a similar compound, which the Commentary paraphrases 
as vedaparagu.^ Pdragu has also been taken in the sense 
that the all-enlightened one is versed in every mental 
outlook or state, or in all things {sahbadhammapdragu)P 
which the Niddesa explains as gone to the end {antd) of.® 

The importance of pdra, as a name for development, 
can be gauged to some extent from its occurrence three 
times in the Brahmanavagga of the Dhammapada as 
one of the attributes of the brahman, or the developed 
man. The second verse of the Brahmanavagga ® states 
the opinion that “ when in two things the brahman 
has gone beyond (or, is going beyond), then for him, 
the knower, every bond is done away.” According 
to the Commentary these two things are calm and 
insight.’ The verse which follows this one is pu22ling. 

^ Sn. 1019; D. I. 88 ; DhA. III. 361 ; M. II. 133, 141, 147, 
16) ff., 210 ; A. III. 223. 

® Sn. 997. ® SnA. 583. *80.992,1105. 

® Nd. II. 433. * Dhp. 384. 

’ DhA. IV. 140 ; cf. S. IV. 360, where calm and insight are 
said to be the Way leading to the uncompounded, asankhata. 
This is elsewhere identified with nibbana, see above, p. 135. 
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It says,2 “ For whom beyond and not beyond are not, 
or both beyond and not beyond, that man I call a 
brahmin.” This verse may be taking para in two 
senses. It may mean that the brahmin is the man who 
is constantly trying to develop himself. From the 
moment when the beyond becomes for him the not 
beyond, he will not be satisfied, and will not stop his 
efforts here. The beyond may also have been intended 
in its (later) sense of other worlds ; and that he who 
does not dwell on the thought of this world and other 
worlds, nor worries about the hereafter, as did some 
of the sixty-two heretical sects, is the true brahman. 

A third verse in the Brahmanavagga says “ he who 
has crossed over, going beyond, a muser (Jhdji), him I 
call a brahmin.” ^ 

This notion of development is well exemplified by 
two verses in the Sutta-Nipata : ^ “ To each several 
question as by the Buddha taught, he who were thus 
to practise would go from the not-Beyond {apdrato) to 
the Beyond (pdraif). From the not-Beyond to the 
Beyond he woxild go making to become the uttermost 
Way. The Way is for going beyond. Therefore it is 
called the Beyond-Way.” In the Sagyutta, Gotama is 
recorded to have said to some bhikkhus, “ I will teach 
you the Beyond and the Way (maggd) leading to it.” ® 
And again, also in the Sagyutta, the Way, though here 

^ Dhp. 385. 

“ Sn. 1129, 1130. For this translation I follow Mrs Rhys 
Davids, London, p. 254. 

® S. IV. 369. 
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eightfold, is said to be the means which, if cultivated 
and made much of, will lead from the not-beyond to the 
beyond.^ 

Thus it is clear that in early Buddhist times para 
denoted something desirable and difficult of attain- 
ment. It is therefore not surprising to find it given 
as a concomitant for intellectual and moral states at a 
high degree of development. Wealth, it is said, never 
slays a man whose quest is beyond {par agave sin), but 
him of low sagacity ; ^ and delusions never satisfy those 
who seek the beyond.® The muni who has no wants is 
called going beyond.^ Of Sakyamuni, the Lord, it is 
said that katakiccap perfected, he is gone beyond.® 
For here, I think, in this comparatively late passage, the 
past participle is justified, the immediately preceding 
phrase, katakicca, demanding it. Sariputta is called 
the highest in virtue, in insight and in calm {upasama) ; 
and it is stated that a bhikkhu who is going beyond 
may rank with him.’ Telakani asks, “ Who in the 

^ S. IV. 24; cf. S. V. 81, 180, where the seven factors of 
enlightenment and the four satipatthdnas are respectively said to 
do this. Woodward at these passages translates apdrdpdranga- 
mandya as conduce to a state in which no hither and no further 
shore exist,” reading a-pdra-apdra, I prefer to read a-pdrd (abl.) 
-pdra^ (acc.) as at Thag. 765. He is possibly influenced by Dhp. 
585- 

^ Dhp. 355. ^ M. 11 . 64 = Thag. 771 =773.' ^ Sn. 210. 

^ kataMcca^ having performed his obligations, perfected, 
especially of an arahan. Cf. S. I. 147, 178 ; Dhp. 586. 

» Vv. 53 (i). 

’ S. 1 . 34*^55 = 11 . 277 = M. HI. 262 = Thag. 1182; SA. I. 89, 
upasamtnd ti ktlesaupasamena* 
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world is going beyond ” ; ^ or, this might possibly be 
rendered, “ Who in this world has gone beyond,” since 
most of the Psalms are considered to be late compositions. 
In the Dhammapada it is said that only a few people 
are going beyond {pdragdmin).^ It would not have 
been denied that, out of India’s dense population, only 
a few people could have been rightfully designated 
going beyond, since only comparatively few were pre- 
sumably recognised to be striving hard to become 
better and to develop themselves according to dhamma. 

I suggested at the beginning of Chapter VII that 
the notion of crossing the flood, one of the achieve- 
ments which was held to contribute to the perfection 
of a man, and a thing difficult to do, might have been 
based on the analogy of the dangerous business of 
crossing a river in full spate. And I think that likewise 
the notion of pdra became in time based on the same 
analogy. Once this analogy had commended itself 
to the minds of Gotama’s disciples, or of those who 
came after him, the fate of the meaning of pdra was 
sealed. It would henceforth have to be not a beyond 
ever eluding the grasp, ever prolonging the crossing ; 
but a beyond which (like the farther banks of the Indian 
rivers) could possibly only be gained by hard work, 
but which nevertheless was known to be full of the 
promise of safety, once the landing was effected. Pdra 
apparently came early to lose its meaning of develop- 
ment and nothing more, or nothing more definite. 

^ Thag. 748. 

- Dhp. 85 = S. V. 24 = A. V, 252 *= 252 f. Cf. S. IV. 157. 
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It came instead to mean, unless otherwise stated, across 
the flood, arrived at the other shore ; and hence, meta- 
phorically, the other shore itself. 

The term para Gangdja has already been referred 
to ; and there are other passages where para, pdrima, 
and orima are used with reference to the further and 
hither shores (pird) of a river. Thus in the Majjhima ^ 
those bhikkhus who are arahans, who have cut off the 
stream of Mara and are going beyond in safety are 
likened to the bulls, sires, and leaders of a herd of 
catde who, under the guidance of a competent herds- 
man, have been brought across {patdrett) the Ganges 
and have gone safely to the farther bank. Again in a 
passage in the Digha,^ Gotama is represented as taking 
as a simile a man who has business on the other side 
of the river Aciravati. Wishing to cross from the 
hither to the farther bank, he calls upon the further 
shore to approach the hither shore. Gotama says, as 
recorded, that he is like those brahmins who by invoking 
the gods but omitting the practices which make a man 
a brahman, suppose that after death they will be reborn 
in the companionship of Brahma. He goes on to say 
that those brahmins who are chained with the five 
bonds of the senses could no more achieve companion- 
ship with Brahma after their death, than could a man 
with business the other side of the Aciravati cross 
from the hither , to the farther bank with his arms tied 
tightly behind his back. Nor is it possible, Gotama 
continued, as is recorded, that those brahmins should 
1M.I. 255f. *D. 1.244 ff. 
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be reborn in the companionship of Brahma, since they 
are veiled and obstructed by the five hindrances 
(nivarandni), any more than it is possible for the man 
with business the other side to get over to the farther 
bank of the Aciravati if he goes to sleep on this side 
and covers himself up. A consideration of passages 
such as these makes it clear that para came to be thought 
of allegorically as the farther bank of a river, the bank 
beyond the stream, beyond the flood. 

Thus, as in the case of tinm we find that para has a 
metaphorical meaning in addition to its primary sig- 
nificance. Further we shall expect to find that when 
it is used metaphorically, it occurs not merely alone, 
but in connection with the metaphorical meanings of 
the flood {ogha) and other conditions which have been 
crossed over {tinm). So long as pdrangata or pafagu 
is the corollary of oghatinna, crossing over and getting 
beyond the flood, it is often accompanied by similes of 
rafts and ships, and by descriptions of denizens of the 
sea or rivers. In the Sutta-Nipata ^ there is an exhorta- 
tion to discard desires for pleasure, and then having 
dispelled them to cross the flood. When a man has, 
as it were, baled out the ship, he is called paragS. Or 
if a man is travelling on a well-made raft, it will carry 
him beyond, and then there will be no more need for 
the raft.^ The thera Telakani combines certain similar 
notions in one of his verses.® He declares that seeing 

1 Sn. 771. 

* Sn. 21 ; M. I. 154 f. ; cf. Maitti Upanisad 6. 28 for raft. 

See above p, 28s. ® Thag. 766. 
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the .ty -in*.! the ship in which to embark, having no 
more i.ibc ^ iews about the self (attdnan), he sees the 
ioid lo tnc supreme [tittham uttamam') or “ the supreme 
torJ.’ i simile of the sea is found in a verse of 
the S.iijyufta ; * “whoso has crossed this monster- 
teeming "^0.1 witlt its dreaded waves, so hard to cross, 
he is called learned in the Vedas, one who has fulfilled 
the giHid litc, gt»er to the world’s end (Jokantagu\ going 
beyond.” 

Tliis passage proceeds to say of each of the six 
sense-organs in turn, that each is the ocean.^ It is 
stated that whoever conc|uers the impulses arising from 
the ilat a peculiar to each of the six senses “ has crossed 
over the ocean i^samudda) with its waves and whirl- 
pools, its sitarks and demons. . . . The brahmin has 
crossed over {iinno) and going beyond {pdrangatd) 
stands on dry land {ihtik titthatiy 

Another Saigyutta passage® is enlightening since it 
not only culminates in an equivalent for gone beyond, 
but it also puts forward allegorical meanings for several 
relevant concepts here collected together. I quote 
this passage in full : 

'* ‘ The great broad water ’ — that is the name for 
the fourfold flood of desire, becoming, false 
views, and ignorance. 

»S. IV. IS7. 

■ S. IV. t57. See Cmy. and Ud. V. 5 and Cmy. which says 
that “ the eye is likened to the ocean because it can never be 
ftited, never satisfied, however much is poured into it.” 

»S. IV. J75. 
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“ ‘ The hither shore/ beset with fears a^d dangers 
— that is a name for the person-pack.^ 

“ ‘ The further shore ’ ttraf), secure and 

safe from fears ^ — ^that is the name for nibbana. 

“ ‘ The raft ’ — that is the name for the Ariyan 
Eightfold Way, to wit ; right view and the rest. 

“ ‘ Striving with hands and feet ’ — that is a name 
for energy and effort. 

“ ‘ Crossed over, gone beyond, the brahmin stands 
on dry land — that is a name for the arahan.” 
This passage is also interesting as showing that here 
pdrangata must mean gone beyond, for it is included in 
the group whose members are together equated with 
the final static condition of the man who was known 
as arahan. 

These notions are supported by others which are 
similar, and which are found widely scattered in the 
texts. The flood and its identification with the four 
asavas has already been discussed. The person-pack 
is according to Monastic Buddhism, an encumbrance 
to be got rid of, as the hither shore is a thing to be 
left behind. With the person-pack go all sorts of 
wants and desires and attachments and all manner of 
wrong ways of regarding the self. Another passage 
in the Saqyutta 3 calls the hither shore the inner sixfold 
sense-sphere, or the organs of sensation. It calls the 

^ Sakkaja. Above transln. invented by F. L. Woodward. Cf. 
K.S. III. 86, n. 3. 

® Cf. Katha Upanijad, 2. ii ; 3. 2, and see above, p. 285. 

3 S. IV. 180. 
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further shore the outer sixfold sphere of the data of 
sensations ; and says that being caught in a whirlpool 
is a name for the pleasures of the senses. All of these 
interpretations are included in the notion of the person- 
pack. In the Anguttara ^ the hither shore {orima tlrd) 
is said to be constituted by the opposite members of 
the Eightfold Way, while the farther shore {J)drma 
tiro) is constituted by those members themselves. As 
we have seen, in the Sagyutta passage which has been 
quoted at length, not the farther shore, but the raft, 
is there identified with the Eightfold Way. Striving, 
energy, and effort are well-known Buddhist desiderata, 
and call for no comment here. 

“ Crossed over, gone beyond, the brahmin stands 
on dry land ” (//««(? pdrangato thak titthati hradhmano) 
is a kind of formula appearing in some other passages, 
but in none of these, as far as I know, is this brahmin 
identified with the arahan. But since such identifica- 
tion is certainly implied in an Anguttara passage ^ and 
in two Puggalapannatti passages which contain this 
formula,^ it is clear that the statement was not regarded 
as idle sentiment ; it was a view, moreover, whose 
influence persisted into the Abhidhamma-pitaka. For 
in the Puggalapannatti (as in the Anguttara), in answer 
to the question, who is timo pdrangato thak titthati 
hrdhmano, it is said that it is he who has destroyed the 
asavas, whose mind is emancipated from them, who is 
freed by knowledge, who here and now has attained 

lA. V. 232 f. II. j. 

* Pug. 6 z, 72, sec also S. IV. 157. 
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to profound knowledge and dwells at peace. This is 
obviously a description of an arahan. In the Netti- 
pakarana such a brahmin is called asekha} an adept, 
which is a term for an arahan. Dry land {tbald) I 
think is evidently a term which, with flood and beyond, 
must have been borrowed from experience of natural 
phenomena. Thus in this Anguttara passage the 
brahmin who is on dry land is one of a group of four 
persons, one of whom is said to be going with the 
stream, and one against the stream. The dry land was 
a safe place, an island in a river, or a little bit of raised 
ground perhaps, which could not be submerged either 
by the floods of a river that had burst its banks, or by 
the inundation of low-lying fields for the cultivation 
of paddy. If a man had, metaphorically, reached such 
a place he was in no danger of being drowned in the 
swirling waters.^ 

The notions contained in the Sagyutta passage thus 
bear comparison with notions set forth in other parts 
of the texts, but with one exception. It is noteworthy 
that no other textual passage identifies the further 
shore with nibbana ; but that the commentaries define 
the farther shore in this way more often than in any 
other, showing the extent to which beyond, the further 
shore, became identified with notions of work com- 
pleted, the task done, the struggle over, connoted by 
the secondary Buddhist meaning of nibbana? 

^ NettL 158. ^ Cf. Dhp. 25. 

3 At first it had merely been a cathartic process of the waning 
of raga^ dosa^ moha. See above, p. 106. 
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Before discussing the views that the Commentators 
held of the farther shore, the beyond, it will be as well 
to take a short glance at those texts which refer para 
to some object other than the flood, to something 
which has been gone beyond, which has been tran- 
scended. \X^e have seen something of the terms which 
Gotama or his followers thought suitable to describe 
the hither and the further shores and beyond, and 
something of the concepts with which they identified 
these important notions, or by which they defined them. 
We shall now attempt to portray what were the views 
of Gotama or his followers regarding that which was 
to be gone beyond, that which a man had left behind 
when he was termed going beyond or gone beyond. 

Some light is thrown by the Dhammapada when it 
apostrophises a person : “ Yon-farer of becoming ” 
(bhavassa pdragu ) ; ^ and the Sagyutta ^ uses the same 
words with reference to one who rightly knows, know- 
ing the stainless, sorrowless path. An identical passage 
appears in the Anguttara,® Again, the Anguttara says 
that “ beings will honour the yon-farer of becoming.” ^ 
All these four references occur in verses. It seems to 
me that in these four passages bhavassa pdragu might, 
from the contexts, be translated as “ being weU-versed 
in becoming,” on analogy with vedapdragu, well-versed 
in the Vedas. It would then mean that he fully under- 

^ Dhp. 348. On bhavassa paragii as “ yon-farer of becoming,” 
i.e. understander of becoming, and not as “ beyond becoming he 
has gone,” see Mrs Rhys Davids, G.S. IV. intr. p. viii f. 

* S. IV. 210. » A. IV. 1 37- * A. II. 9. 
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stands that the teaching is a teaching on becoming, 
and that he is prepared to follow it. A “ yon-farer ” 
may also mean one who understands ill, as it does in a 
Sagyutta passage ^ which calls a muni “ one who is a 
“ yon-farer of ill ” (dukkhassa pdragu). The Com- 
mentary does nothing more than paraphrase this 
sentence as dukkhapdragatap, one who has gone beyond 
or who is going beyond ill, and the muni as the Buddha- 
muni.^ Another Saqyutta passage which is followed 
by an Itivuttaka passage,^ exhorts the monks to become 
(bhavatha\ yon-farers (pdragd) of birth and death. 
These two notions (of understanding ill, and of birth 
and death) are practically combined in a verse in the 
Sutta-Nipata, ascribed to the herdsman Dhaniya.^ He 
says, “ My wife and I . . . yon-farers of birth and 
death, end-makers of ill, will become.” An Anguttara 
passage ® speaks of him who is a yon-farer of the fear 
of birth and death, right exertion freeing him from 
the realm of Mara. 

Besides these, there are in the texts several references 
to parap in connection with crossing the realm of 
death. For example, it is said that if a man lives in 
seclusion in the forest, ardent and zealous, he may 
cross the realm of death to the beyond,® but that those 
brahmins who are ascetics would not win to the beyond. 
Pihgiya is exhorted to show trust like that possessed 
by Vakkali and others in order to go beyond the realm 


IS. I. i95=Nd. II. 156. 
3 S. IV. 71 ==It. p. 41. 

» A. 11 . 15. 


2 SA. I 284. 

^ Sn. 32. 

«S. I. 4-^9* 
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of death.i It is further said that the people as they 
go beyond ask for a realm where no death is {amaccu- 
dheyya)?- The texts also say and repeat that those who 
follow dhamma, crossing the realm of death so very 
hard to cross, shall come to the beyond {pdrd)? An 
Itivuttaka passage takes pdragii to mean a yon-farer of 
old age.* Or crossed over and beyond {timo ca pdraf/) 
may mean emancipation from the realm of sense- 
desires.® 

Although, as has already been said, several passages 
in the texts in mentioning para refer it to some object, 
to something which is gone beyond, several leave 
vague any notion of what it may mean. In these it 
stands alone, unrelated ; such passages hint neither at 
what the term connotes, nor at what is left behind as a 
man goes beyond. The Commentators have no such 
hesitation. They seem rather to consider it their duty 
to make the meaning explicit. For whenever they 
comment upon para, paragata, which they frequently 
do, they define them in terms which they hold to be 
their equivalents. An examination of relevant com- 
mentarial passages reveals that the terms most often 
equated with para and paragata are nihhdna and nihbdna- 
gata or nibhdnap patta. Nor is it therefore surprising 
to find the term amata (the undying), which is sometimes 
identified with nibbana, used in definitions of paragata. 
Although paragata is sometimes described in other 

^ Sn. 1146. * S. I. 123. 

* Dhp. 86 ; S. V. 24 = A. V. 232 ; A. V. 253 ff. 

* It. p. 33 =40. ® Sn. 1059 ; A. IV. 210-214. 
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ways, nibbana and amata were the favourite synonyms 
for this term with the Commentators. Amata was 
the necessary outcome of going beyond the realm of 
death, the longing for which was earnestly expressed 
in some of the texts. ^ Some of the Commentaries give 
elaborate interpretations of para, pdragata, and pdragu, 
but in almost every case where a string of equivalent 
phrases for it occurs, nibbana is included. This was 
the word which above all others commended itself to 
the Commentators as the best and most fitting definition 
or synonym of pdragata. Because of this building up 
or interweaving of words and phrases which came to 
be used in the Commentaries in order to make the 
meaning of pdragata explicit and understandable, it will 
not always be possible in the following exposition to 
keep the different commentarial concepts in separate 
and clear-cut categories. For the terms chosen in the 
different explanations are often variously combined, 
hardly any two passages, I think, being exactly the same. 

Perhaps the most frequent interpretation of pdragata 
is the equally terse nibhdnagatap gone to nibbana, often 
appearing free of any other explanatory clauses. It 
seems as though, if the Commentator wished to be 
brief, here was the core of the matter. The cognate 
term pdrami, perfection, is once defined as gone to the 
goal {nitthd)p other passages call the goal arahanship. 

1 cf. above, pp. 263, 304. 

® SnA. 33, 359 ; SA. I. 27, 81, 89, 237 ; SA. III. 382 ; Cmy. 
on S. IV. 1J7 ; DhA. II. 160 ; cf. ItA. 172. 

3 SnA. 584 ; on niftha = arabaUa, see above, p. 137. 

20 
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In the Niddesa the undying (amata) occurs several 
times with nibbana as the definition of pdragata?- Here 
also two passages ^ develop to considerable length, 
bringing in some different interpretations. As they 
continue, they say that parap is cessation of ail the stuff 
of life, abandonment of aU the elements of existence, 
destruction of craving, passionlessness, stopping, waning 
{nibbana). One of these Niddesa passages ® proceeds 
still further, laying great stress on pdragu. It states 
that he who may go beyond, who may meet the beyond, 
who may attain {phusejyd) the beyond, who may realise 
the beyond is called pdragu, a yon-farer. AH who are 
desirous of going beyond, all who go beyond and all 
who have gone {gatd) beyond are alike called pdragu. 
An explanation of the meaning of pdragu follo-ws ; 
and an identical passage is to be found in the Dhamma- 
pada Commentary.^ This Niddesa passage and the 
Dhammapada Commentary both say that he is a yon- 
farer of profound knowledge, of comprehension, rejec- 
tion, development, fulfilment, and attainment. The 
Dhammapada Commentary omits attainment and repeats 
pdragu^ possibly meaning that he who is a yon-farer 
(or understander) of these other states is indeed a yon- 
farer. The Niddesa enlarges this passage still more, 
and says that it means that he who is a yon-farer is a 
yon-farer of profound knowledge of all states of mind, 
a yon-farer of the comprehension of all iUs, a yon- 
farer of the rejection of all the kilesas, a yon-farer of the 

^ Nd. I. 20, 1 14 ; Nd. 11 . 62 = 436. 

* Ibid. I. 20, 1 14. ® Ibid. I. 20. 


* DhA. IV. 63. 
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development of the ariyan fourfold Way, a yon-farer 
of the fulfilment of stopping, and a yon-farer of the 
attainment of all attainments. It proceeds to say that 
he has won mastery and excellence {pdramipaftd) in the 
worthy morality, in the worthy concentration, in the 
worthy wisdom, in the worthy deliverance. The 
Niddesa continues through a very long list of states in 
describing him who is pdragii. These numerous states, 
piled one on top of another, form an imposing edifice. 
They include, besides having gone to the end, to 
nibbana, to the undying, to the eternal (accuta)^ also such 
states as the Way which has been made to become 
{bhdvitamaggay and, shortly afterwards, ffiaggo bhavito), 
purification through the four brahmaviharas, establish- 
ment in the climax of becoming (bhdva-parijante thito). 
Finally, this Niddesa passage says that he who is pdragii 
is the bearer of his last body, he is an arahan. 

Another passage which culminates in the attain- 
ment of -arahanship occurs in the Sutta-Nipata Com- 
mentary 1 on a verse in which the simile of a ship 
appears. 2 The Commentary says that a man having 
baled out the weight of water from his ship, with a 
light ship and with little trouble may become a yon- 
farer [pdragii bhaveyjd), may go beyond. It is as though 
having baled out the weight of the water of the kdlesas 
from the ship of his existence [atiabhdvandvd), he may 
become one who, because of his now light existence 
[attabhdvd), is a yon-farer. He may become, going 
beyond all states of mind [sabbadhammd) to nibbana, 
1 SnA. J13 ; cf, Nd. I. 20, * Sn. 771. 
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and he may go to the attainment of arahanship. Thus 
much had the terms paragata and paragil come to 
imply. 

In discussing the phrase “ the brahmin stands on 
dry land ” the Commentaries strike their familiar note, 
and add nothing to their conception of pdraiigata. It 
will be remembered that the Saqyutta ^ calls “ standing 
on the dry land ” a name for arahanship. In the 
Commentaries on the Sutta-Nipata ^ and the Puggala- 
pannatti ^ it is said that the brahmin stands on the 
dry land of nibbana. As we have seen, some commen- 
tarial passages identify the attainment of nibbana with 
having gone beyond. Therefore the brahmin who 
stands on the dry land of nibbana is virtually one who 
has gone beyond. The Puggalapahnatti Commentary 
also says that the brahmin stands here having gone 
beyond the farther or other bank and having crossed 
the flood of all the kilesas. Another passage in the 
Puggalapannatti Commentary^ says that he stands on 
the dry land of arahanship and on the dry land of 
attainment, and that having gone beyond means that 
he has gone beyond to nibbana. The Commentary 
on the Digha ® explains thak (on dry land) to mean 
being established on the dry land of the way to heaven 
{saggamaggathale ) . 

1 S. IV. 175. 2 SnA. 568. 

® PugA. 252. Here the text, Pug. 72, reads phah for tbak^ 
as also at Pug. 62. In both cases the Corny, reads thale. At 
DA. II. 398, commenting on tbak in a different context, two of 
the MSS. collated read phale for thale^ 

* PugA. 245. ® DA. II. 398. 
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Other passages say that having gone beyond means 
having attained arahanship {^dragato ti arahatta^ pattd) ; ^ 
and that we shall go beyond by the way of arahanship.^ 

As in the texts, several passages in the Commentaries 
indicate an undesirable thing or state which has been 
abandoned or transcended when a person is said to 
have gone beyond. Thus this may mean beyond the 
round of birth,® beyond the realms [bhutani) of the sea 
of sapsdra (the chain of rebirths), beyond saysdra to 
nibbana,® for the beyond of birth and death is nibbana.® 
One arrives here having cut off the stream of craving 
by means of the Way of arahanship, like a great bull 
who cutting through the stream arrives at the other 
bank of the Ganges.'^ To go to the beyond of birth 
and death is further said to mean to go to nibbana, 
the teaching being fulfilled for the sake of its climax, 
arahanship.® Sometimes, as in the texts, beyond is 
taken by the Commentaries to mean beyond the realm 
of' death {maccudheyyapdra^P birth although implied by 
death not being mentioned. Beyond is also said to 
mean not to become again.^® Pdra is called the further 
bank (pdratird) of the person-pack, gone to nibbana, 
“ attained ” by the knowledge of self-dependence.^^ 
Beyond all attachments isabbanivesandnan) is called gone 
to nibbana.^® Pdragata is also said to mean that the muni 
has transcended the clinging attachment to everything, 

^ SnA. 35. ® Ibid. 43-44. * Cmy. on S. IV. 369. 

« SnA. 13. ® MA. II. 267. « SnA. 43. 

’ MA. II. 267. * SnA. 607. » Nd. II. 487. 

Ibid. I. 1 14. VvA. 251. SnA. 258. 
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and that this is called gone to nibbana.^ Gone beyond 
is also taken to mean the destruction of all the asavas, 
the transcending of all states of mind, gone to the 
highest peace {paramakJjema), gone to nibbana.” 

Occasionally the not-beyond is discussed, but this 
is infrequent. A Niddesa passage ^ calls the not- 
beyond {apard) the kilesas (corruptions), the kJoandhas 
(component parts), and the abhisankijdras (or stuff of 
existence). Some notion of the unworthy nature of 
the not-beyond may also be gathered from a passage 
in the Sutta-Nipata Commentary ^ which defines ora 
and para in various and opposing terms. Nibbana is 
not mentioned here. Ora is said to be one’s own 
existence {sakattabhdva), the sixfold inner sphere of the 
senses,® the world of men, the realm of pleasures of the 
senses, the existence of Form (or matter, rupa) and 
sensual pleasure, existence (attabhdvd). Against these 
notions stands para. It is described as the existence 
of others {parattabhdva\ the sixfold external data for 
experience,® the world of devas, the realm of formless- 
ness and form ; the existence of fornolessness, and 
the material for a happy existence. 

So little then did pdrangata come to mean for 
Monastic Buddhism. It was no longer the free, wide- 
flung concept of Sakya, the dynamic ever moving 
onwards, ever “ going beyond,” as unbounded and 
unfettered as were man’s potentialities and powers 

1 SnA. 258. * JfaU 3 5 . ® Nd. II. 62. 

* SnA. 13. ® Also at S. IV. 180. • Ihid. 
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throughout his opportunities, his lives, his births. On 
the contrary, directed by monkish dreads, by the over- 
whelming dominance and terror of ill, the stream {sofa) 
of rebirths was turned round upon itself as a wheel 
{cakka) of rebirths. And with this consequent differ- 
ence : ' whereas the stream flows on and on to join the 
ocean, and is the symbol of constant progression towards 
an invisible horizon, the wheel goes round until it has 
fetched a full circle. According to Monastic Buddhism 
sa^sdra is not a stream, a line, but a wheel, a circle.. 
And further. Monastic Buddhism holds that the circle 
can be completed in this rebirth : “ this is my last 
rebirth, for me there is no more of this state of things.” 
Hence man’s supreme destiny, the utmost which he 
could ever achieve for himself, was shrivelled and 
confined to that which he could achieve here and now 
in this, the last of his opportunities. This is what 
Monastic Buddhism came to hold. It is the result 
of its attack on the way, the path, the means of 
Becoming. 

But the monkish exhortations — ^to monks — to cut 
short in this life itself the stream of rebirths was not 
Buddhism’s last word on the subject of the ultimate 
culmination of man’s energy, will, knowledge, and 
insight, or of his “ willingness to learn.” The 
hodhisattva theory arose at some time after the emerg- 
ence of Monastic Buddhism, and reasserted the goal. 
This goal was not thought of in terms of nibbana, but 
was regarded as something for which a long course of 
lives subsequent to this present one was necessary. 
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Para, beyond, in being identified with nibbana, as 
was the arahatta which the monk-editors apparently 
held to be attainable here and now, had lost to an 
ama2ing degree its early Sakyan promise of a con- 
summation far beyond any that man can as yet imagine, 
bound and restricted as he is by physical and material 
limitations. Monastic Buddhism saw man’s ultimate 
spiritual destiny in close relation to his present circum- 
stances. Sakya saw it in a way not to be defined and 
harnessed in words. All we can say is, that for Sakya, 
the arahan as man perfected was not nihhdnagata, gone 
to nibbana : his bourn, his destiny, his gati (or going) 
was as unrevealed as is the course of birds in the air. 
The arahan for Sakya was one who had overcome 
doubts and who was freed from fear, and who there- 
fore had the steadfastness and courage to pursue a 
goal whose attainment lay beyond many lives, beyond 
many worlds. 



EPILOGUE 


I HAVE sometimes been asked whether those who 
claimed to be arahans were ever persecuted. The 
answer is very definitely in the negative. They were 
not persecuted in the sense that they were physically 
tormented either by the laity or by the ordinary 
bhikkhus. That was not India’s way. Down the 
centuries Hindus have remained true to the doctrine 
of ahiffsa, non-injury, non-violence — a doctrine which 
dates from before the Buddhist epoch, and which has 
in Mahatma Gandhi a great champion to-day. 

On the whole the laity were impressed by the 
arahans’ spirituality and other-worldliness. If they 
could not emulate the arahans’ complete self-mastery 
they could at least admire it. Nevertheless the Orders 
of Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis, but not the arahans 
specially, came in for some criticism from the laity. 
Frequent allusions to the lay-people’s grumblings and 
complaints are to be found in the Vinaya. Their 
objections, however, were usually voiced with the 
object of preventing the bhikkhus and bhikkhunis from 
doing anything not suitable in a samana. For in 
reality the laity, if we are to accept the monastic “ re- 
corders’ ” estimate, were proud of the Orders ^nd 
regarded them as a “ great field for merit in the world,” 
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and hence they wanted to preserve a sharp division 
between their own world and functions on the one side 
and the world and functions of members of the Orders 
on the other. 

There are, I think, no records of jealousy shown by 
those bhikkhus who were not yet arahans for the 
arahans’ perfected achievements. Naturally all bhikkhus 
would have had great respect for a state which it was 
their own ambition to realise. They were occasionally 
in despair over the slowness of their progress, in a few 
cases even attempting suicide. But it does not appear 
either that they resented the swifter realisation of those 
who became arahans, or that they imputed any unfair 
advantages to them. 

Brahmans sometimes mocked at the “ shavelings ” 
as they derisively called Gotama’s followers. They 
may have been afraid of this new teaching, of its popu- 
larity, of the way in which its converts were drawn 
from brahman ranks. They may have deprecated the 
position and respect accorded to women, from whom 
Sakya withheld no sacred or secret knowledge. They 
probably resented the break-away from one of their 
old traditions : that they could lead the homeless life 
only as the fourth and last stage of their life on earth. 
Now they saw young men, and young women too, in 
many cases going out from home to homelessness long 
before the scheduled time, long before they could have 
performed the worldly work and duties expected of 
them. The brahmans may also have been jealous of 
the abundant alms given to Gotama’s followers by the 
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laity. Rohini’s father, a brahman, expostulated with 
her for giving alms to (Sakyan) recluses {samand ) ; ^ 

“ Not fain to work are they, the lazy crew. 

They make their living off what others give. 

Cadging are they, and greedy of tit-bits — 

I ask, why are recluses dear to you ? ” 

However, neither the laity nor the brahmans created 
any real crises during the forty and more years of 
Gotama’s ministry. Conciliation, expressed in the 
making of rules, stilled the criticism of the former ; 
argument and debate the scorn of the latter. The 
only attempted schisms came from within, from 
Gotama’s cousin, the attractive and psychic Devadatta. 
But the sincerity of purpose, which characterised 
Gotama and his faithful followers, enabled them to 
ride securely through these danger-zones. It was 
this very sincerity of purpose, based upon a strong 
will-power, which quashed antagonism, prevented 
destruction, and attracted adherents in a land which 
has ever eagerly assimilated new adventures in 
religion. 

In Gotama’s day it was still the tradition to admire 
outstanding mental and spiritual achievements, and to 
believe that these were of higher value, or more potent 
worth, than either the making of money or deeds of 
physical bravery. For knowledge and virtue and 
their resultant acts would ensure a good becoming 
(rebirth). This was not a new view, but it was one 
which persisted. 


1 Thig. 275. 
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“ According as one acts, according as one conducts 
himself, so does he become {jathd- karma . . . tathd 
bhavati). The doer of good becomes good. The 
doer of evil becomes evil. One becomes virtuous 
by virtuous action, bad by bad action.” ^ So the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 

Virtue and knowledge at the high power to which 
they rose in an arahan were doubly worthy of great 
regard : they were the signs that the mind and spirit 
had struggled with evil and with wrong desire in 
previous existences ; and they were the signs that 
having so struggled, triumphing here and now “ the 
mortal becomes immortal ” {atka mrtyo 'mrto bhavati)^ 
as it is expressed in the Upanisads. The Pali expressions 
for this : “ I am bearing my last body,” “ Now there 
is no more coming to be for me,” are less magnificent 
and less telling perhaps. Yet they likewise are pro- 
nouncements that consummation is at hand, and that 
this needs but the breaking up of the body to be com- 
pleted. In every other respect the arahan is fully 
prepared. He has done all that was to be done. Here 
and now he has become perfected. 

This unprecedented assurance of a perfection 
realisable in these “ very seen conditions,” and the 
vogue that this way of thinking enjoyed, suggest that 
the arahan-theory was needed, in order to fill a blank. 
Men — or monks — ^were no longer content to think of 
the goal, or aim or object (aitha), as sampardyikay 
belonging to other worlds ; otherwise why the weight 

^ Brhad. 4. 4 - J • * dbii- 4. 4. 7 = Katha 6 . 14. 
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attached to the goal as attainable ditthe va dhamme, here 
and now ? And why its triumph ? 

With this transference of attha from sampardyika to 
ditthe va dhamme^ went a limiting of the notion of per- 
fection, though the monks apparently did not notice 
this. Further, a whole array of other concepts — attha 
itself, hhava, attd^ nibhdna, dhamma, magga, sustained a 
shrinking and a lessening, which have gone down to 
history as Buddhism. The new meanings and changed 
values imposed on the earlier connotation of these 
concepts, left no room for the self of man ; man purging 
himself of wrong states ; man with self as refuge and 
lamp ; man with conscience as refuge and lamp j man 
a traveller on the Way, becoming ever more as, making 
the Way to become, he approached nearer to the goal. 
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Taming, 108. 
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Theft, 112. 
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313. 

Virtue(s), 127, 143, 235, 237, 240, 
272, 294 i 33 C 5 

Visakha, 92, 132, 243. 

Vision, 125, 153, 268. 

Visuddhimagga, 29, 167, 171 ff„ 
178 ff., 226. 
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Watiderer(s). 50, 80 n., 94, 131, 138. 
Wane, Waned, Waning, 47, 135, 
182, 212, 214, 229 f., 238, 244, 
246, 249 ff., 274, 306. 

Waste, 216, 227, 233 f. 

Way, 26, 34, 43, 106, 1131, 136, 
144, 146, 179, 197, 207 ff., 229, 
231 ff., 235, 255, 269 f., 292, n. 

293, 298, 307, 311, 317; Eight- 
fold, 33 ff., 207 ff., 231 f., 269, 

294, 299 f. ; Fourfold, 33 ff., 42, 

108, 113 S,, 156, 159, 161, 168, 
170, 206 fi,, 265, 275, 307; 

Middle, 87, 93, io6 ; of stream- 
entry (ist Way), 1 13, 167, 169, 
176, 206, 235 ff., 276 f. ; of once- 
returning (2nd Way), 1 13, 206, 
229 ff., 276 f. ; of no-return 
(3rd Way), 113, 177, 206, 223 if-, 
276 f.’; of Arahanship (4th Way), 
34, 841, ir3, ii9f., 131, 135, 
^55- ^77> 206 S., 258, 269, 276!-, 
281, 290, 309. 


Wayfarer, 84 n., 136, 234. 

Welfare, 107, 129, 189 216. 

Wheel, 180 f., 311- 
Will, 100, 103, 144, 151 andw., 162, 
193, 280 1, 311. 

Wisdom, 132, 143. X53, 271. 
Woman, 119, 121, 129, 133. 
Women, 28, 3i» 127, 239 ff., 

314- 

Woodward, F. L., ^6^ 132 n., 

294 n.,' 299 n. 

Worlds, 248, 256, 263, 291, 293, 
312. 

Worship, 200 I. 

Wrong States, 43, ^7, 52, 207, 213, 
220 f., 279 1, 317. 


Yoga, 59- 

Yon-farer, 292, 302 if. 


Zeal, 270 f., 276 f- 
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akanitthaganiin, 217, 249, 254, 
agati, 133 n. ; -gamanani, 133 n. 

agga, 147. 

anga, 209, 235 i. 
accuia, 307. 

anna, 125, 143 f., 161 ff., 214, 220, 
225 f. 

annaianindriya, 162, 166, 170. 
anndtukdma, 162. 
anmndriya, 162, 165, 169, 
a^^ava, 271. 
atekiccha, 205. 
aitakdra, Si. 

attabhdva, 107 273 n., 307, 310 ; 

^ar-, 310 ; sak-, 310. 
attd, 405., 236, 238, 317 ; an-attd, 
4og.» 23S. 

attha, 47, 134, 286 f., 316 f. 
advaitya, 23 w. 

anannatannassantUindriya, 162, 164, 
167 f.» 171. 

anawnaitf aMaiJawani, 162. 

206, 215 w., 217 226, 

241 ff., 248 fi., 253, 255. See 
also Non-returner. 
andgamimagga, 206. 
andvaitidhammo tasmd lokd, 249, 
252. 

apariyapanna, 155 f., 175. . 
obkiMdf 116, 123 f. See also 
chal-. 

amata, 40, 47 w., 107, 147 f.» 150, 
226, 304 g. : -agga, 147. 
arahaita, 43, 74, 114, 156, 179, 194, 
226, 244, 284, 309 ; ^magga^ 84 1, 
207. 

arahan, arhat, 38 passim, 
ariyasaccdni, 33 g. 
mijjd, 264 n., 266. 276. 
avydkata, 139, x66. 
asaitkhatd dhdtn, 155 f. 


asekha, 43, 98, 156, 271, 301. 
ahirjsd, 118* 313. 

dgdmin, 246. 

Atman, 23, 41. 
ddhipateyya, 247. 
draddhavifiya, 43, 62. 
drabbkadkdtu, 81. 

dsava, 44, 46 f., 98* 113, 120 g., 

134 f-. 147. 154. 156. 159. 171. 

179, 180 f , 210, 214 f.. 217, 228, 
243, 255, 257, 262, 264 and n,, 
266 g., 271, 274, 287, 289, 299 f., 
310 ; -kkhaya, 181 ; khl'^cisava, 
44, 122, 226, 255, 257, 267. 

iithatian, 245. 

38, 85 g., 122, 242 n., 2 ji^j ; 
-pddd, 85. 
idhaloka, 283, 290. 
inda, 171 g. 
indriya, 161 g., 219. 

utiama, 147, 298. 

utiari, 112 ; -karaTpiya, 173 ; -man- 
ussa, X12 ; - ntanuss^hammd, 

III g. 

uttari^, 36, 286 g. See aiso 
upasampadd, 118. 
upaddna, 41, 129, 156 n., 228. 
upddisesa (5a-, an-), 225 g. 
updsikd, 239 n, 
uposaiha, 132. 
ussada, 262, 265 n, 
ekasdtaka, 131. 

143, 258, 263 n., 297 ; 

257 g., 279 282, 297. 

opapdtika, 314 n. 

Om, 285. 
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era, 291, 310. 
orapdra, 291. 

katahicca, 294. 

kappa, 264 n. ; -atlia, 264. 

karufid, 193, 204 

karma, 30, 62, 69, 97, 102, 118, 
180, 248, 256, 315 ; kamma, 262. 
kdma, 176, 264, 266 and n., 272 w,, 
276 ; -dhdiu, 175. 

Aaj/a, 245. 

kilesa, 114, 135, 16092., 17892., 

179 if,, 2iyn., 226, 255, 262, 
265 f., 29492., 306 fE., 310. 

khai^a, 14 1. 

khandha, 135, 226, 310. 

gata, 136, 289 f., 306. 
gataddhin, 136. 
gati, 243, 312. 
gihin, 238. 

catusaccadhammd, 168. 
chalabhinnd, Z13, 122 £E. 

jhdna, 113, 115, 121, 127, 160, 270. 

iidiia, 163, 176 ; -mdrga, 102. 

iaifjdid, 44, 246, 262 n. 
tat‘Uttar%ri , 39, 175, 241. 
tathatd, 200. 
tathatta, 215. 

tathdgata, 50, 63, 84, 128, 138 f., 
180, 197, 205, 232, 234, 242, 268. 
tapas, 38, 87 1, 138. 
tamatagga, 147. 
tarati, 258 f., 289. 

257 ff., 282, 289, 297 ; 

-pdraiigata, 289, 298, 300, 
iittha, 78 w., 298 ; -kara, 78 n. 
itVa, 288, 291 296, 300, 309. 

Urthafikara, 64, 69, 72, 74, 78 
tevijja, -a, 98, 113, 115, 12 1. 

Ma/a, 298, 300 f., 308. 
thdma, 81, 132. 

ditthi, 122 w., 264 266, 276. 

ditthe va dhamme, X07, 141, 223, 

317- 

dihba, 244 ft. 

gahbhd, 244. 


dukkka, 27, 248, 303 ; -pdragata, 
303. See under 111. 
deva(s), 21 f., 50 f., 881, 113, 120, 
132 1, 137, 157, 181, 2or 1, 218, 
229 f., 240, 241 2443., 255, 
275; uppatti-, 157; visuddku, 
157; sammuti-, 157; -world{s), 
39, 229 1, 245, 247 ff., 251, 253, 
310. 

devdtideva, 157, 201 £E. 

dkamma, 27, 30, 40, 47 1, 87, 108, 
140, 143 ff., 150, 167!, 170 1, 
187, 191, 197, 211, 228, 233 f., 
236, 240, 244, 268, 270, 287, 295, 
317 ; -anusdrin, 219 ; sad~, 236. 
dhammd, in 1, 121, 170, 287, 307. 
dharmakdya, 194, 200. 
dharmadhdtu, 196. 
dhdtu,: asankhatd, 155 f. ; drabbha-, 
81 ; kdma-, 175 ; dharma-, 196 ; 
nibbdna-, 226, 228 ; rUpa-, 175. 

137, 305. 

nibbdna, 40, 47 f., 74, 78 98, 
103, 105 ff., 114, 120, 138 1; 148, 
154 ff., 159, 184, 187, 197, 207, 
210, 226, 231, 238, 244, 261, 266, 
268 1, 274, 279, 284, 286, 292 n., 
299» 304 3171 

304 ff., 312 ; -dhdtu, 226, 228 ; 
-ppatta, 269 w,, 304. See also 
nirvdiHLa. 

niraya, 215, 216 227. 

nirodha, 27, 212, 223, 244, 284. 
nirvdiita, 195 ff., 204. 
nlvaraia^ni, 44, 297. 

paccekahrahmd, 242 243. 

panna, prajnd, 132, 165, 194, 287 ; 
sap-, 237. 

pa tip add, 106, 210. 
patipanna, 136, 282 w. 
patisandhi, 252. 
patdreti, 287 1, 296. 

290 ; 283, 290. 

parama, 147, 274. 

parinihhdna, 27 1, 146, 197 f., 201, 
226, 274 M. 

parinibbdyi, 249 ff. ; antard-, 217 
249 1, 255; upahacca-, 2iyn. ; 
tattha, 249, 251 1 
parinibhuta, 135. 
pahitattd, 41, 113. 
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para, 147, 7.61 n., 2825., 290 ft'., 
302 ff., 309 f., 312 ; a-, 2S9, 293, 
294 w., 310. 
pdra^avestn, 294. 
pdragdmin, 295. 
pdragH, 2S9, 292, 297, 302 ft, 
pdraiigata, 98, 257, 269 n., 282, 
28S ft., 304 ft. 
par ami, 305. 

ptifisa, purusa, St, 141 ; sap-, 236. 
peta (-realm), 216, 227, 

phala, 113, 18211., 206, 3oSn. See 
wider Fruit. 

hojjhafiga, 34, 130 151. 

bodhi, ^4 f., 193 f., 199 ; prateyeka-, 
196 ; sfdvaka-, 196 ; samyaksam- \ 
196. 

bodhipakhhiyaihamma, 34, 152. 
hodhisaiiva'. -satta, 174, i88f., 191 ft., 
3 ^ 1 * 

brahma, 149, 15 1. 
hrahmacatiya, 45, 84, 120. 
brahmaviMra, 149 ft., 19S, 204, 307. 

bhahti, 201. 
bkagavd, 202. 

bhabba, 108, 113, 133 (a-), 23S. 
bhava, 209, 218 ti., 223, 264 n., 266, 
276, 282, 289 1, 302, 317 ; upari-, 
255 J ’fnagga. 209. 
hhavati, 43, 103, 213 n., 303, 307, 

315- 

hhavd, 122, 246. 
bhdujiaka, 28 ft, 
hhanikd, 31. 

hhikkhu, 44 f., 67, 71, III ft., 1 16 ft,, 
120 ft., 132 1, 138, iGo f., 184 ft., 
205, 2131, 225, 238, 242!, 

270 f., 291, 293 f., 296, 313 f. ; 


~nz, 

35 f- 

44 1, 117, 132, 190, 

205, 

214, 

225 72 ., 237, 

239 

241, 

313* 



magga, 

33 

, 40, 206 ft. 

, 231 f., 

269 293. 307 > 

upari-, 

255; 

-kkhdyin, 26, 144 ; - 

bhdvand. 


114 ; -bhmiia, 307. See under 
Way. 

manasa, 120. 
mantra, 21, 25. 

muni, 154, 268, 272, 294, 303, 309. 
mettd, maiiri, 198. 
moghapurisa, 116. 

rdga, dosa, moha, 43, 106 n., 226, 
244, 262, 301 w. 

rupa, 310; -dhdtu, 175 ; a -, 241, 254. 
tokantcigu, 293. 

lokutiara, 165 f., 176, 182 n., 283. 

vatia, 137. 
va^iiia, 108. 

\vasala, 117. 
vijjd, 121, 153. 

vimuUi : ceto-, 182 ; pannd-, 1S2. 

sa^sdra, 64 n., 81, 102, 167 f,, 195 ft., 
206, 211, 216 w., 245, 263 I., 2 70, 
276!, 279, 309, 31 X ; -cakka, 
179, 31J. 

sahaddgdmin, 206, 215 » , 229. 

See also Once-returner, 
sakaddgdmimagga, 206. 
sahpaithdna, 36 f., 15 1, 242, 294 n. 
satta, sativa, 193 f. 
samaria, 77, 215, 218, 244, 262, 
272, 274, 313, 315. 
samatd, 195. 
sampardyika, 316 f. 
sammaggaia 82 f. 
stijsapd, 140. 

slla, 127, 132 1 , 153, 236, 238. 
sugata, 63, 136, 282 n. 
sekha, 43, 156, 271. 
settha, 1 12, 147, 15 1. 
setthi (of Rajagaha), 77!., 83. 
soceyya, 132. 

seta (stream), 231 i, 31 1 ,* anu-, 
219 ; uddha '^-, 217, 249, 254 ; 
paii-, 219, 

sotdpatti, 211 ; -tnagga, 206. 
sotdpanna, 206, 215 w., 232, 237 n., 
269. See also Once-returner. 



